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TWO ECONOMIC IDEALS. 


Please do not balk at these unusual 
terms. We have been sitting here for 
half an hour trying to get some other 


words that would express the thought 
we had in mind. With the help of the 
dictionary we will try to explain them. 
Economic means “pertaining to the 
household, or to the management of 
household or public affairs.”” Econom- 
ical means “frugal,” “saving”; at least 
so says the dictionary. Ideal, so the 
dictionary says, is a “mental percep- 
tion regarded as a standard of perfec- 
tion; a model of excellence.” 

So, taking these words together, 
there are two ways of conducting the 
household or the farm or the state or 
the nation, both of which are good 
ways, and between them we must 
choose. One way is to live as far as 
possible off the products of the farm 
itself, growing your own food and 
clothing, and being your own doctor 
and lawyer. The other way is to buy 
outside the farm whatever you can 
buy cheaper than you can grow it, and 
pay for these things by selling to the 
other fellow stuff you can grow better 
than he can. 

The first mentioned way is a very 
old one. We suspect that Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob practiced it. In fact, 
we don’t see how they could do any 
other way. Our grandfathers in this 
country practiced it. They raised their 
own flax, scutched it, spun it, and 
made the boys’ pants that wore and 
wore and wore long after the boy tired 
of them, which became whiter every 
time they were washed, and which 
were gself-scratchers, as we know from 
experience. We remember when the 
shoemaker came to the house to make 
shoes for the family, often after they 
were needed pretty badly in the fall 
of the year; and these shoes were 
made from leather grown on the farm 
and tanned on the shares. The wom- 
en's dresses were largely home-made 
from wool spun by themselves, grown 
on their own sheep, when maple syrup 
was used for “long sweetenin’” and 
dried fruit took the place of canned 
fruit. 

A great deal of the farming has been 
done on this economic ideal, and we 
must say that if the chief end of the 
farmer is to grow strong, healthy boys 
and girls, plenty of them, the old-style 
method of farming was more success- 
ful than the other ideal, which we fol- 
low now. 

The present ideal is to grow on the 
farm what grows best and buy from 
somebody else farm products that can 
not be grown so successfully. We 
have been gradually drifting into this 
later method ever since we had ade- 
quate means of transportation. Before 
this we were obliged to take the other 

—but look back thirty or forty years, 




















we can see how rapidly we are coming 
to farm on the new ideal. 

' There was a time when farmers 
made their own butter. Many of them 
now sell their cream and buy their but- 
ter from the creamery. There was a 
time when farmers made their own 
cheese. Who does it now? There was 
a time within the memory of the mid- 
dle-aged man when the farmer grew 
his own feeding cattle. Now he buys 
them mostly from the stockyards, be- 
cause he thinks he can buy them 
cheaper than he can grow them. We 
have gone to the extreme in following 
this ideal. Many a farmer sells his 
hogs and buys his pork; sells his cat- 


tle and buys his beef; buys things 
from the grocery that he could just as 
well grow in his own garden; buys 


fruit and potatoes, when he could just 
as well grow them himself. 

Now the farmer can prosper by fol- 
lowing either ideal, but if he follows 
the first he will not get rich. If he 
adheres too closely to the second, he 
is not very likely to get rich either; 
although wealth has accumulated, 
speaking generally and broadly, when 
farmers have adopted the second ideal 
—have made one or two crops for 
which the farm is especially adapted 
the main crops, and bought whatever 
farm products they needed from other 
farmers, other sections and other 
countries, where they could not grow 
them so well for themselves. 

Now, what is true of farming is true 
of the nation as a whole. Political 
economy does not differ in principle 
from farm economy, or the economy 
or method of conducting the business 
of a community, large or small. We 
are better fixed in this country for 
living to ourselves than any other 
country on the face of the earth. We 
could build a wall half a mile high 
around the United States, and grow 
everything we need to eat, drink and 
wear, “without the advice or consent 
of any other nation on the face of the 
earth,” with the exception of coffee, 
tea and spices. Try to think of some- 
thing outside of these things that we 
really need. We are assuming that we 
do not need to wear diamonds and 
other precious stones not found in this 
country. 

We can prosper as a nation by 
adopting this method which the farm- 
ers used for ages, or we can prosper 
by adopting the method which the 
farmers are using now: Buy from 
abroad the products which can there 
be produced cheaper than we can pro- 
duce them at home. If as a nation we 
followed the first method, we would 
not suffer want. We would probably 
grow as many boys and girls under 
that plan as we do now, and quite pos- 
sibly better boys and girls; but we 
would not become a great and wealthy 
nation. 

Prosperity can come in either way, 
but it should be one way or the other, 
and not an incongruous mixture of the 
two. The farmer thrived when he 
grew his own flax and wool, when his 
wife spun the yarn, wove the cloth, 
and made the clothes. Pretty hard 
on the wife, that was; but no farmer 
was ever so foolish as to produce 
woolen or cotton cloth and sell it ha- 
bitually to his neighbor for less than 
it was worth to him for use in his 
own family. If he had a surplus one 
year, he would keep it over or dump it 
on a neighbor, but he did not expect 
to prosper by selling things for less 
than they were really worth to him, 
and thus clothe his neighbor’s family 
cheaper than he clothed his own. It 
was hard for a farmer to break up in 
those days, but that would surely have 
broken him. 

How can we as a nation expect to 
prosper if we continue as we are doing 
now, manufacturing iron and sfeel and 
selling it abroad cheaper than the for- 
eigner can produce it and cheaper than 
the manufacturer is willing to sell it 
at home? How can we become per- 
manently présperous if by i 
high prices to those who wear shoes 
in our own land, we are enabled to sell 
them a dollar cheaper to the fellow 
who lives three thousand miles away? 

It is quite true that no ideal, how- 
ever excellent, can always be followed 
in the minutest detail. No nation can 
afford to open its doors wide in the 
beginning of its industrial develop- 
ment to the manufactured goods of 
tcreign nations, and thus allow the for- 
eigner to stamp out infant industries 
in the new country. That explains 
why every new nation develops a sys- 
tem of protection. It is obliged to do 
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so. When these infant industries be- 
gin to sell their products abroad cheap- 
er than they can at home, when they 
charge high prices to their own people 
and low prices to the foreigner, the 
nation sooner or later will wake up 
and realize the extent to which it has 
been defrauded, and will more com- 
pletely return to the ideal which the 
farmers are following: to buy where 
they can buy cheapest and sell where 
they can sell dearest. 

The people of the United States can 
prosper under either of these two sys- 
tems, but it must be definite and per- 
manent, and selfish men must not be 
allowed to take advantage of special 
privileges that may have been given 
them, not for their own benefit, but 
for the public good. 





THE FARMER'S FREE LIST. 


It is generally assumed that the reci- 
procity bill will pass, whether it be 
right or wrong. It has already passed 
the house; most of the democrats in 
the senate will vote for it; the whole 
force of the administration is behind 
it, and the progressives are put in 
such an awkward position that they 
may be forced to vote for it as it is, 
for to amend it would be tantamount 
to putting back a méasure for which 
they have contended for long years, 
namely, lower tariffs on all trusted 
manufactures, 

In order to 
democrats in 
duced what is 
list, for which 


pacify the farmers, the 
the house have intro- 
called the farmer’s free 
we know no better des- 
ignation than the following: giving 
stones on which the farmers will 
break their teeth instead of nourish- 
ing bread. : 

The second paragraph, the first be- 
ing the enacting clause, merely puts 
all kinds of agricultural implements 
on the free list; the third all materials 
that go into coarse cloth, such as bur- 
laps, etc.; the fourth takes in hoops 
and band iron; the fifth materials made 
from leather; the sixth barbed wire; 
the seventh meat products; the eight 
flour; the ninth timber; the tenth sew- 
ing machines, and the eleventh salt. 

Let us look into this a minute. Re- 
membering that the raw material, so 
far as iron and steel are concerned, 
in all farm machinery, is made by the 
steel trust, how is it possible for the 
agricultural implement manufacturers 
to sell agriculural implements at a 
lower cost, whether they come from 
Canada or the United States? It may 
be said that we can get them from 
England. But the English agricultural 
implements are so entirely different 
from ours, on account of different ag- 
ricultural conditions, that it would 
take ten years before we could import 
implements that suit our purposes. 

The same is measurably true of the 
items in the fourth paragraph, hoop 
and band iron, and true also of shoes 
in the fifth paragraph; for the shoe 
business is practically a monopoly both 
in this country and in England, be- 
cause of the patents on improved 
shoe-making machinery. How is it 
possible to get lower priced barbed 
or woven wire when the making of the 
smooth wire is a monopoly in the 
hands of the steel trust? It may be 
said that factories can spring up, draw- 
ing their own wire from billets; but 
these billets are also a monopoly of 
the steel trust. 

And so we might go all through the 
list and say that it is “vacant chaff 
Well meant for grain,” to quote the 
language of Milton when speaking of 


-the preaching that people were obliged 


to listen to in his day. 

There is only one way by which the 
farmers can receive any benefit, and 
that is by removing the entirely un- 
necessary protection given to the steel 
trust. The democratic party will be 
up against it when it comes to that, 
because it will bump up against what 
is known as the money power, cen- 
tered in Wall street, in New York 
City, which controls the railroads to 
such an extent that it can compel them 
to buy from the steel trust at prices 
about twenty per cent higher than the 
English or Canadian people pay for 
the same materials. 

Farmers have been fooled long 
enough by politicians, and it is time 
for them to wake up now and see 
where to “bunch their hits,” and that 
is at the products which are protected 
by trusts or are under the shelter of 
unnecessary tariff walls. We would 
not be understood in this as advocat- 
ing free trade nor tariff for revenue 
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only, but as advocating the reduction 
of the protection given to our manv- 
factures, and a reduction to such an 
extent that farmers can buy where 
they sell their grain. Railroad rates 
and ocean transportation afford inci- 
dental protection enough to protect 
our own steel industries. 





THE CROPS SO FAR. 


The magnitude of the crop in any 
year depends largely on three factors: 
the physical condition of the soil, the 


rainfall and the temperature. The 
physical condition of the soil depends 
on the amount of winter freezing and 
the character of the rainfall from the 
time the frost goes out until cultiva 
tion begins. From all that we can 
learn, the physical condition of the 


soil this year from the Rocky moun 
tains to the Atlantic ocean and north 


of latitude forty is everything that 
could be desired. We had reasonable 
frost. There have been no beating 


spring rains in this territory to undo 

‘2 work of nature’s frost plow. There- 
fore the condition of the soil has been 
all that could be desired, requiring the 
minimum of labor for the maximum of 
effect. So far as the physical condi- 
tion of the soil is concerned, we can 
think of bumper crops this year. 

The temperature in all this region 
has been low, but sufficient. The low 
temperature has protected the fruit, 
and there is no reason now, so far as 
nature’s part is concerned, to antici 
pate anything but a bountiful fruit 
crop, except in sections such as the 
latitude of southern Kansas and cen 
tral Missouri, where an unusually 
warm spring pushed forward the bloom 
until it was caught by a late frost. 
There is now (May 10th) sufficient 
temperature to sprout corn quickly, 
and therefore we expect a full stand 
of that crop where any sort of care was 
taken in the gathering and preserva- 
tion of the seed. 

The rainfall over this territory has 
on the whole been considerably less 
than normal. We publish each week 
the percentage of rainfall since the 
first of March, and by reading these 
tables carefully our readers can form 
a fairly accurate idea of the percen 
age of rainfall as the season advances, 
in any part of our territory. We ursé 
them not to skip this table of figures 
as a knowledge of its contents is « 


ceedingly important, if they are to 
have any practical idea of general 
crop conditions. 

There is over most of this region 


enough moisture for the rapid germi 
nation and normal growth of the small 
grain crops, wheat and oats, and there 
is nothing now to prevent a man from 
anticipating a bountiful harvest 
spring and winter grain. This last 
has as a rule come through the winte: 
in fine shape, and should make a profi! 
to the farmer even at the lower pric¢ 

The one discouraging thing aff 
ing the crops of the season is the fac 
that in the territory above mentioned 
we came into the year with a shortage 
of from about ten to eighteen inches 
of last year’s normal rainfall. Last 
year we had a very dry season, and we 
raised a big crop; but we should re 
member that the year before that was 
a year of superabundant rainfall, that 
the soil at the beginning of the year 
was about as full of water as it could 
hold, while this spring there is no 
great surplus from which to draw. We 
do not expect either luxuriant pastures 
or heavy meadows. It is a rare thing 
to have excellent pastures and mea- 
dows unless the ground is well filled 
with water May Ist, which it is not 
this year. Farmers tell us that in dizg- 
ging down a foot or two they strike 
dry ground. The rains that we have 
had, coming after a drouthy year, have 
given us enough water for the imme- 
diate present, enough for the germina 
tion of corn and a thrifty growth of 
small grain. 

Therefore the crops this year will 
depend largely, in fact almost alic- 
gether, on the rainfall during the crop 
season, and as to the extent of that n 
man is informed. Under these « 
cumstances it behooves every mar 
conserve what rainfall he has utiliz 
it all, and let none of it go to waste. 
As corn is our principal crop, and as 
we can do nothing towards utilizing 
the moisture on meadows and pastures, 
it is important that the harrows and 
cultovators be kept going, and a mulch 
of loose ,dry dirt maintained on a!! 
the fields of corn, sugar beets 
potatoes. 
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ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF FARM 
PRODUCTS. 


ror ten months past the prices of 
farm products have been gradually 
declining, not alone because of polit- 
jcs| action, whether reciprocity or any- 
thing else, but largely because it was 
time for them to decline, and partly 
because we were reported to have a 
at abundance of farm products last 
yeir. When a reaction from a period 
of high prices sets in, it is not likely 
to stop until it reaches a point where 
prices are as much too low as they 
were too high when the high point was 
reached. This is not theory, but his- 
tory, the history of all price move- 
nents in this country and every other 
country. 
Therefore, the one thing which the 
armer now needs to consider serious- 
: is how to reduce the cost of produc- 
ion of his farm products. The farmer 
s never studied this as he should, in 
hich he differs from every other class 
business men on the face of the 
irth. 
When the. prices of manufactured 
products begin to decline and are like- 
to decline still more, the manufac- 
turer at once considers how he may 
decrease the cost of production. He 
must either do this, or dismiss part of 
his force, or run shorter hours, or close 
up his factory. He seeks to buy raw 
material cheaper, to decrease the cost 
of transportation to his plant, and to 
decrease the cost of labor; and if he 
is a really able manufacturer, he will 
do this by increasing the efficiency of 
ithe labor so that the cost of the man- 
ufactured product shall be lower than 
it was before. Then he takes up the 
cost of transportation, if he distributes 
the product himself instead of through 
brokers or wholesale men; and if 
through these he aims to lower the 
cost to as great an extent as possible. 
It is the same way with the railroad. 
When business is slack, they lay off 
crews. They lower, if possible, the 
price of labor; or they endeavor to 
stimulate transportation by lowering 
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rates, to the end that there will be no | 


reduction in the rate of dividends or | 


increase in the bonded indebtedness of | 


the road. 

The farmer has never sufficiently 
studied the cost of production. Very 
ew farmers, indeed, know what it 
costs them in any’ given year to pro- 


duce an acre of corn or of wheat, or a | 
ton of hay, or one hundred pounds of | 


beef or pork or mutton. They can not 
figure the cost of production with the 
same accuracy or ease as can the man- 
ufacturer. The problem is much more 
complicated, but there are some things 
they can do. 

They can begin this year to keep an 
accurate account of every item of la- 
bor cost that goes into the production 
of ten, twenty, thirty or forty acres of 
corn or other grain, and thus deter- 
mine the total labor cost. The problem 
then will be how to decrease that, not 
iecessarily by decreasing the quantity 
of labor, and more probably by increas- 
ing it; but by making it more efficient 
and guiding and directing it with great- 
er intelligence. The farmer is manu- 
facturing a good many products, and 
unless he knows the cost of production 
and the possibility of decreasing that 
cost, he can not tell what particular 
preduct he should make the main fea- 
ture of his farming. 

Every farmer knows, however, that 
there are certain items that have an 
important bearing on the cost of pro- 
duction, say of corn. He knows that 
some cornfields will produce sixty 
bushels of corn per acre, while other 
fields with the same cultivation will 
produce but forty. Increase of fertility 
therefore decreases the cost of produc- 
tion. He knows furthermore that in- 
crease in the labor cost means de- 
crease in the cost of production; in 
ther words, that thoroughly well pre- 
pared seed corn and thorough cultiva- 
tion will yield a much larger profit 
even on the same land than indifferent 
seed corn with indifferent preparation 
and indifferent cultivation. If he can 
grow eighty bushels of corn, or even 
sixty, by putting onto it an increased 
amount of well-directed labor, on a 
field on which under his former meth- 
ods he grew but forty bushels, he 
needs no one to tell him that he has 
decreased the cost of production of 
that corn. 

And so it is with every other kind of 
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grain grown on the farm. First in- 
crease the fertility of your land, then 
increase the supply of labor, if that 
has been deficient, and give that labor 
the best. possible direction, and you 
may know just as certainly as the 
manufacturer knows from his books, 
how much you have decreased the cost 
of production in any one year. 

We have spoken of more intelligent 
direction. Few farmers realize how 
much they lose by an inefficient system 
of farm management, or possibly no 
management at all that deserves the 
name. Farmers often account for the 
failure of a neighbor to succeed and 
get ahead by saying that “he is a poor 
manager.” This covers a great vari- 
ety of details. The man who allows 
the manure to pile up in the yard, and 
waste from leaching and heating, may 
well be called a poor manager. The 
man who does not have his tools ready 
before the season begins lacks man- 
agement. The man who does not save 
his seed corn in time and test it is 
not a good manager. The man who 
leaves his tools out in the field unpro- 
tected shows a serious lack of man- 
agement. These are examples of in- 
creased cost of production due to poor 
management. 

Some farmers lack greatly in the 
management of hands. One man will 
get twenty-five per cent more work 
out of a hired hand than another, and 
be on better terms with him all the 
time. He understands men, which is 
an exceedingly important matter for 
any -man who employs men. Men who 
are good managers can get help from 
their neighbors, where they will not 
help a poor manager at all. These 
things are all factors in increasing the 
cost of production; but the main thing, 
so far ag growing corn is concerned, f 
to have a system of rotation, a plan 
well thought out, adaptel to the par- 
ticular farm, that will always give you 
rich land for growing crops that are 
gross feeders, like corn, and still leave 
the land abundantly rich to grow 
wheat or oats, and in fine condition 
to go down to grass. 

Take it in the livestock line: There 
are some men who grow cattle, who 
will have a steer coming three years 
old that will weigh fourteen hundred 
pounds when he goes into the feed lot; 
while other men will have steers of the 
same age on the same kind of land, 
that will not weigh over eleven hun- 
dred pounds, and will sell to the feeder 
at a dollar and a half a hundred less, 
and be dearer in price at that. There 
are.some men who can turn spring 
pigs to market at eight months old 
weighing two hundred and fifty pounds 
and others that will have them weigh- 
ing only one hundred and fifty. It_is 
needless to say that the first men- 
tioned men produce their livestock at 
much less cost. These are simply il- 
lustrations. 

The problem we are up against now 
is how to decrease the price of produc- 
tion as fast as prices decline, and thus 
get in the habit of producing at the 
minimum of cost; so that when prices 
advance again, as they will in due 
time, we can reap double profits, 





MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 


According to the government reports 
the exportation of manufactured prod- 
ucts during March was at the rate of 
one billion dollars a year. They esti- 
mate that for the fiscal year ending 
in June the exports will amount to 
over $900,000,000, should they continue 
at approximately the same rate. The 
actual exports of manufactures during 
March amounted to nearly $85,000,000, 
$15,000,000 more than in March a year 
ago. For the nine months ending with 
March, 1911, the exports on manufac- 
tured products were $94,500,000 more 
than the corresponding period of 1910. 
There was an increase during March 
in exports of iron and steel of $5,333,- 
333, in copper of $2,000,000, in agricul- 
tural implements $1,000,000, in cotton 
manufactures $1,100,000. 

During the month of March our ex- 
portation of manufactured articles was 
fifty-three and one-half per cent of the 
total exports. It is not so many years 
since agriculture furnished eighty-five 
per cent of the total exports; now it 
furnishes less than fifty per cent. The 
queer thing is that many of these ex- 
ports, such as iron and steel, are man- 
ufactured here, shipped by rail to the 
seaboard, then across the water, and 
sold to the importer for less than they 
are sold to the home consumer. All of 





which-goes to show that there is. some- 
thing wrong in our system of protec- 
tion; that we have sinned against: eco- 
nomic laws; and in this as in every- 
thing else, our sin kill find us out. 





JUNE BUGS, WHITE GRUBS, AND 
CORN LAND. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us 


some of the brown beetles about three-: 


fourths of an inch long, which are 
commonly known as June bugs. He 
writes: 

“We have a cornfield badly infested 
with these bugs. What are they? This 


field was in sod year before last, and. 


was broken up last spring and put in 
corn, which produced a fairly good 
crop. Would you advise planting to 
corn again this year? If not, would 
you advise sowing millet?” 

These brown June bugs, which are 
so common during May and June, are 
the grown form of the fat, white grubs 
that are often noticed in turning over 
old sod. The brown beetles during 
May and June lay their eggs in grass 
land and occasionally in cornfields, but 
never in clover. The eggs hatch into 
white grubs, which burrow around in 
the soil, eating grass roots. For two 
years and sometimés more these grubs 
eat greedily until they become full- 
grown. Then they enter a _ resting 
stage during the latter part of the sum- 
mer. When this resting stage ends, 
as it does during’ the early fall, the 
brown June bugs wriggle out, but they 
remain in the ground till the next 
spring. In plowing for his corn our 
correspondent has disturbed these 
June beetles before they had a chance 
to get out of the ground and lay more 
eges on grass land. These beetles 
themselves will do this year’s crop of 
corn no damage; they did their dam- 
age to his corn crop last year when 
they were in the white grub stage. 

What shall this correspondent do 
with his larfid which was in sod year 
before last and in corn last year? That 
depends entirely on local conditions. 
As far as the white grubs are con- 
cerned, they may do a small amount 
of damage this year, but not nearly 
so much as last. 





WHEN TO CUT YOUR ALFALFA. 


There are a good many matters in- 
volved in growing alfalfa with pro- 
nounced success: the preparation of 
the seed bed, the time of sowing, 
whether to sow with a nurse crop or 
without, and if so, how to handle the 
nurse crop, the time of cutting, the 
method of curing. Each one of these 
separate problems is of importance 
and they must all be solved, and cor- 
rectly, if we are to achieve the fullest 
success in growing alfalfa. 

There is a _ difference of opinion 
among farmers in different sections 
on a number of these points; and there 
is sometimes room for difference of 
opinion, because the conditions are 
different; but there is uniformity 
among all alfalfa growers as to the 
right time to cut. That time is when 
shoots or buds begin to grow out of 
the crown of the alfalfa plant. This 
may be just when the alfalfa begins 
to bloom, or may be a little earlier 
or later; but without reference to the 
bloom or the season or the locality, 
the time to cut is when these buds 
appear, not before, but as soon as pos- 
sible afterwards. 

Alfalfa is one of the oldest cultivated 
plants the farmers of the world have 
knowledge of. Sometimes we think 
it has been so long in the habit of 
having its head cut off about this time 
that it demands this cutting shall pro- 
ceed. 

When the plant begins to throw out 
these buds or shoots, the growth of the 
top is checked. If it is not cut, the 
crop will be lessened, because this new 
growth would come up alongisde the 
old and interfere with its harvesting. 
Therefore, there is every reason why 
the cutting should proceed whenever 
the weather permits after these shoots 
have appeared. 

Someone may ask: What happens 
if it is cut earlier? Simply a loss of 
time; for several days will pass while 
the plant simply stands still while 
preparing for these new shoots, just 
as the corn plant stands still when its 
root system has been disarranged by 
the plant being blown down under a 
heavy storm, It takes several days, 
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sometimes. a week or -ten. days; to re- 
cover, straighten up and get ready for 
business. 

The problem of cutting at the right 
time is a comparatively simple one in 
the humid section, where farmers usu- 
ally have a very small acreage. In 
the drier sections, where there is a 
large acreage of alfalfa, it is just as 
impossible to cut the whole crop at 
exactly the right time, as it is for the 
farmer who has a large acreage of 
clover hay, to cut it all when it has 
the greatest amount of bloom, that is, 
when one-third of the heads are begin- 
ning to turn brown. 

Therefore, if you have a patch of 
alfalfa, examine it from day to day 
about the first of June or a little earli- 
er, and see whether the buds are well 
started at the root. If so, then cut the 
first clear day afterwards with a pros- 
pect of fair weather., Don’t be in a 
hurry to get at it in the morning. Wait 
till the dew is off. Let it wilt, put it in 
the windrow; and if there is danger 
of bad weather, put it in cock and put 
hay caps on it. Don’t attempt to cure 
it in the swath. i 

Now, why all this? Because about 
sixty per cent of the feeding value of 
the alfalfa plant is in the leaves, and 
the object to be kept in view all the 
time is to get it in the barn or mow 
before the leaves are so dry that they 
will fall off. If you make every move 
with that end in view, you will hit it 
about right. 





A MORAL MARKET QUESTION. 


We are finding im these later days 
that the sphere of morals is far wider 
than our fathers anticipated. We used 
to think, for example, that the tariff 
was purely a political question. We 
are now discovering that it is a de- 
cidedly moral issue. We have looked 
upon the trust question as a political 
one purely; but if it is not a moral 
question, then it is scarcely worth find- 
ing a solution for it. Not many years 
ago it was a common saying that busi- 
ness and religion did not mix. We are 
now finding out that the man who does 
not mix morals with his business is 
not likely to permanently succeed. 

Farmers have been losing thousands 
upon thousands of dollars in the last 
ten years because their great market, 
Chicago, has really but one great mar- 
ket day in the week, never more than . 
two. Why? Persistent efforts have 
been made to break up this habit, but 
unsuccessfully. It is said that the 
stock buyers from the east, who want 
a large per cent of our best cattle, are 
there only on Monday. Their answer 
is: “Why come any other day, when 
the cattle we want are there in suf- 
ficient numbers only on Monday?” 

Why is it that with all its facilities 
for business, there is little doing in 
the stock yards except on Monday, and 
perhaps on Wednesday? Fundament- 
ally, it is a moral question. The rail- 
roads are anxious to haul the cattle 
to Chicago on the Sabbath; and the 
sarmers, who are anxious to get to 
what they regard as the best market; 
are therefore anxious to load on Sat- 
urday, and spend the Sabbath bump- 
ing along in a caboose with company 
which may be good, bad or indifferent, 
instead of attending church. 

The interest of the railroad is a 
purely selfish one. “he interest of the 
farmers: is no less. seHish, and. it all 
grows out of the willingness of farm- 
ers to steal a day from the Lord. It 
is perfectly useless to even attempt 
to break up this custom, unless we at- 
tack it as a moral question. It is sim- 
ply a matter of Sabbath keeping; and 
until we attack it as a moral question, 
until the railroads are made to see 
that the farmer does not look kindly 
on this persistent breaking of the Sab- 
bath, we must expect to have only one 
day, or at most two days of market in 
Chicago, and thus give the packers an 
opportunity of putting down the price 
because of the surplus of stock thrown 
in on Monday morning. 

This is the view we entertained on 
the subject when the matter was wide- 
ly discussed some years ago, when @ 
strong effort was made to break it up, 
and thus give the farmers an opportu- 
nity to sell their cattle to the very 
best advantage. This is the view we 
still entertain, and farmers can take 
their choice of either losing thousands 
upon thousands every year by reason 
of the glutted market, or’attacking it 
as a moral problem, 
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(4) 
FARM EFFICIENCY. 


Efficiency is a big word of Latin der- 
ivation. Sometimes it is necessary to 
use one of these big Latin derivatives, 
if for nething else than to get the 
reader’s attention. After all, it means 
just plain labor-saving, that is all. 
Judge Brandeis has been telling the 
railroads that they have been wasting 
millions, tens of millions, and even 
hundreds of millions each year because 
of lack of saving labor or increasing 
the power (another phase of effi- 
ciency) of the labor they have. Some 
of them did not believe him, but oth- 
ers are taking kindly to his sugges- 
tions and learning lessons, as we all 
may, from a man whose business is 
entirely outside of our own. 

Professor Taylor has shown 
bricklayers that they can, at 
little additional expense, double the 
value of the labor they employ. He 
pointed out to them that as a man 
stoops down to-pick up a brick weigh- 
ing say five pounds, he not only picks 
up that five pounds, but also the upper 
part of his body, which will weigh 
around one hundred pounds. Hence, 
he is picking up twenty-one times as 
much as he needs to; whereas, if he 
would have his brick arranged by 
cheaper labor or by machinery so that 
he did not need to stoop at all, he 
could double his output, and with less 
actual work. It is one of the curious 
things that the brickmakers’ union is 
opposed to this kind of labor saving; 
just as the labor unions of England 
were, where a maa lays nine hundred 
brick a day instead of a possible two 
thousand. 

Solomon had 


the 
very 


something to say on 
the same subject. Possibly when tak- 
ing a trip through the country, in a 
timber section, he saw a man cutting 
wood with a dull ax, and put down in 
his notebook: “If the iron be blunt, 
and one do not whet the edge, then 
must he put to more strength,” and 
then sagely remarked, not merely with 
reference to this wood chopper, but to 
all other men: “but wisdom is profit- 
able to direct.” He understood this 
brand-new gospel of efficiency. An- 
other time, when he probably observed 
a man building a house, who did not 
have all the material gathered up, and 
had to stop building while he went af- 
ter more material, he noted down this 
advice: “Prepare thy work without, 
and make it ready for thee in the field; 
and afterwards build thy house.” 

What has this to do with the farm- 
er? Is your plow point sharp, so that 
the horses can do their work with the 
least labor? Are your cultivator shov- 
els sharp? Are they scoured? When 
you come to cut your harvest, will the 
sickle be rusty and dull, or will it be 
bright and sharp? Your well is five 
rods from the house, and the woman 
who promised to honor and obey you 
has to walk twice or more a day to 
that well after water. Have you ever 
thought how many miles she walks in 
the course of the year just after water? 
Figure it out, and you will find it to 
be over twenty. Now while she is 
welking that twenty miles, you could 
at least begin to dig a new well and 
connect it with a pump in your kitch- 
en, so that she would be saved that 
walk. 

How far is it from your corn crib to 
your hog pen, or your cow stable, or 
horse barn? As a matter of fact, how 
far do you walk unnecessarily in the 
course of a year? Do you follow Solo- 
mon's advice in substance in getting 
ready for any particular job you have 
to do before you begin it? You will 
notice that when he built the temple 
at Jerusalem, there was not the sound 
of a hammer or stone. Every stone 
had been measured and fitted before 
it was brought from the quarry. In 
other words, he followed his own ad- 
vice. There was no need to send for 
a man to come and trim down a stone 
when they went to lay it. 2 

We speak of this simply to show 
that this matter of efficiency is some- 
thing that does not concern merely 
Professor Taylor and the railroads and 
factories, but vitally concerns: you; 
and it is quite probable that when 
you come to examine yourself on this 
matter, you will find you are quite as 
great a sinner in proportion to the 
amount of work you have to do as any 
of the other lines ef business. Not 
long ago we called the attention of our 
readers to the great lack of efficiency 
in the city; where four milk wagons 
may be seen at the same corner at the 
same time, each delivering a quart of 
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milk to one family on that corner. It 
seems that none of us in this matter 
of saving labor are exactly in shape to 
throw stones at the other fellow. 





EGGS—PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTU 


Farmers are complainng seriously 
about the low price of eggs during the 
summer season, and the scarcity of 
eggs when they bring the most money. 
Part of this complaint arises from the 
fact that they do not take the proper 
pains to have as many eggs as pos- 
sible when eggs are high; but a large 
part of it is due to the lack of proper 
marketing. 

In the past eggs have been gathered 
on the farm when it suits to gather 
them; sometimes once a day, some- 
times once a week. Hens have been 
allowed to have their own sweet way, 
make their nests where they fancied; 
so that the eggs literally had to be 
“hunted” instead of gathered. The 
eggs when found were kept wherever 
it was convenient, perhaps in a hot 
kitchen, and if fresh, they would not 
be strictly fresh by Saturday. 

When the farmer takes the eggs to 
town on Saturday they are a miscel- 
laneous assortment. Some are strict- 
ly fresh, some a week old, some per- 
haps two. Some are clean, some dirty, 
some addled by setting, others addled 
by the sun. They are of all sizes and 
shades. The merchant looks them 
over. He knows some are good, some 
bad, some indifferent; and he fixes 
the price low enough to cover the ulti- 
mate loss he knows will come. He 
keeps them in the store with its mul- 
tiplicity of odors until he has enough 
of them to ship to the city, in the 
meantime paying not cash but trade 
to the farmer for his eggs. The mer- 
chant in the city candles them, and 
sells them to the cold storage people, 
and then buys them back after a while 
for his city trade, and sells them to 
the consumer. 

The merchant in the country store 
must have his profit. The expressman 


takes his share; the buyer in the city | 


his; the storage man his; the retailer 
his. Hence it is no wonder that in the 
summer-time eggs are 12 cents in the 
country and 20 to 22 cents in town; 
while in the winter the best of these 
same eggs are sold to the consumer 
at 40 cents a dozen and even more. 
This has been the history of the egg 
trade in the past, and we suppose from 
time immemorial. 

At the present the most wideawake 
farmers are discovering a better way; 
and their methods will be followed 
much more frequently in the future. 
What is this better way? First, keep 
your hens in such a way that you don't 
have to hunt the eggs, but gather 
them. Prescribe for the hen where 
her nest shall be, and if you make it 
satisfactory, she will make it there. 
Gather the eggs every day and put 
them in a cool, dry, well-ventilated 
cellar. You are then ready for co-op- 
eration selling eggs. 

Every creamery in the west should 
arrange for the gathering of the farm- 
ers’ eggs, should provide the farmer 
with cartons holding a dozen eggs and 
with a rubber stamp with which he 
can mark the day of laying and his 
name or number on the carton. Then 
arrange with your cream hauler to 
take them in, and with the creamery 
to ship them by express or otherwise 
to some reliable groceryman in the 
city. 

Theoretical, you say? There are a 
number of creameries in Minnesota 
and other states that are doing this 
very thing. The poultry associations 
in Ireland are doing it. The world 
has never had enough of fresh eggs, 
and perbaps never will. There are 
two or three months in the year, say 
March, April and May, when the 
creamery can not afford to pay the 
farmer more than one or two or three 
cents extra; but during the rest of the 
year it can pay from five to ten 
cents extra. 

The creameries that have adopted 
this plan pay the farmers these better 
prices and at the same time secure 
for themselves magnificent profits. 
One creamery in Minnesota which 
adopted this plan has paid the farm 
ers the following prices for eggs gath- 
ered in this way: January, 35.6 cents; 
February, 25.9; March, 19; April 18.2; 
May, 19.8; June, 20; July, 22.7; Au- 
gust, 24.5; September, 25.1; October, 
2 November, 37.5; December, 40. 


ei; 








How does this compare, reader, with 
the prices you have secured for your 
eggs during the last year? 

Then there is another advantage, 
and no small one: Farmers have the 
reputation among grocerymen of doing 
a lot of very mean things, and it has 
grown more out of the character of 
the eggs sent to market than any oth- 
er one thing. We were standing in a 
grocery store one day when a farmer 
drove up to sell his eggs. The mer. 
chant motioned him to go on; he did 
not want any. We said to him: “Don’t 
you really want those eggs?” “Not 
that man’s. I have had his eggs be- 
fore. I have had spoiled eggs, addled 
eggs, dirty eggs, boiled eggs. I can 
get a better quality of eggs from the 
storage man than I can from him.” An- 
other farmer drove up, and the mer- 
chant was as keen after eggs as for 
his dinner, because he knew that these 
eggs were strictly fresh, and he could 
sell them at a good profit to custom- 
ers who would buy no others. 





THE COMPETITION FROM THE 
ARGENTINE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have been a reader of your paper 
for many years, and without flattery 
I may say that I have considered your 
ideas on the tariff sound, especially 
in relation of farm products. You have 
taught me that the farmer gets little 
or nothing more for his wheat than 
the Canadian, for the reason that when 
we have a surplus, more than we con- 
sume, the foreigner fixes the price. 
This seems logical. I have ‘noticed 
that wheat commands as much in the 
Winnipeg markets as it does in the 
Omaha and Duluth markets, tranpor- 
tation making up for the difference in 
price. Now we have a surplus of beef 
products that we ship abroad; and yef 
I see in Wallaces’ Farmer that Aus- 
tralia, the Argentine and Mexico would 
ruin our markets for such if we were 
to have free trade in such products. 
Why should it not harm us with wheat 
and yet harm us with cattle products 
is an enigma on which I want some 
light. If I understand the matter 
aright, we have no ship lines between 
this country and the ports of the coun- 
tries above mentioned. If this is true, 
it would take considerable time to es- 
tablish freight lines from these coun- 
tries, which would lessen the possibili- 
ties of competition.” 

It is true that as yet we have no 
regular lines of steamers between: Ar- 
geftina and our Guif or Atlantic ports, 
nor will there be unless there is traffic 
tor them. The business is now done 
by “tramp” ships. Notwithstanding 
this fact, frozen meat has come in 
from Australia and we think also from 
South America, has paid the tariff, and 
been sold in the markets of New York. 
The profit, however, was slight; but 
had it not been for the tariff, it would 
have been considerable. No chilled 
beef has as yet been shipped from Ar- 
gentina either to the United States or 
Great Britain, except on experimental 
shipload or two, for the shipment of 
chilled beef across the equator is diffi- 
cult. Frozen beef is frozen solid, and 
must be used soon after it is thawed 
out. Chilled beef is simply kept at 
the freezing point, but not frozen hard. 

Corn was shipped from Argentina 
to New York in 1909 and 1910, paid the 
duty, and was manufactured into prod- 
ucts for export, as the papers at the 
time stated, at a cost of seven and a 
half cents less per bushel than it 
could have been procured from Chi- 
cago. 

We are now legislating for the far 
future and not solely for the immedi- 
ate present. The interests that own 
the packing houses in the United 
States have a large interest, and in 
some cases control of the packing 
houses in the Argentine. They will 
supply their customers from which- 
ever point they can do it cheapest. If 
they can ship by water from these 
countries to the Gulf and Atlantic 
ports cheaper than they can ship by 
rail, they will do so. That is simply 
human nature. 

There is no difficulty in anything 
except fresh meat. Well-cured meats 
can be shipped just as well across the 
equator as parallel to it. A very large 
per cent of our packing house products 
are consumed near the coast line, and 
anything that would enable packers to 
supply these sections from other coun- 
tries would be a very serious menace 
to the prosperity of the farmers of the 
west. It will be a long time before 
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the people of the United States w 
be able to consume all their mea 
but the export of these meats has be: 
gradually decreasing from year 
year, and the time may come when v, 
shail have to import meats from coun. 
tries that can produce them cheap: 
and the only country in sight now 
the Argentine. 

These are the reasons why we ha 
opposed two or three sections of w! 
is called the Farmers’ Free Bill. 
seems to us that congress has tak 
hold of the poker at the wrong enj. 
What we should aim to do is to « 
crease the cost of living to the farn 
by reducing tariffs on such products 
as woolen or cotton goods, sugar ( 
pecially with regard to the color dut 
and steel and iron and their produc's 
which are sold to foreigners much 
cheaper than we can buy them. If t 
farmer’s cost of living is reduced, this 
will reduce the cost of living to other 
classes. If it is not reduced, the farm- 
er will have just so much less of thie 
wherewithal to buy manufactured 
products. 

In general, it is safe and sound pol- 
icy to reduce the tariff on all products 
that are habitually sol. abroad for less 
than they are sold at home. Tariffs 
should be made for the American and 
not for the foreigner. 





DANGER ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 

We had hoped that by this time the 
danger on the Mexican border would 
be a matter of history. Unfortunately, 
the leaders of the insurrection can not 
control their own men, and there is 


grave danger that a condition of an 
archy is rising in almost every state 
of our sister republic. 

Too great praise can not be giver 
President Taft for his refusal to inte 
vene, or to declare war, or to creaté 
such a condition of things as will lead 
congress to declare war. He has take! 
his stand firmly against intervention 
and has given good and sufficient rea 
sons not only for massing the army on 
the frontier, but for holding it ther: 
until congress specifically makes dex 
laration of war. 

There is a very considerable portio! 
of the American people who are anx 
ious for war with Mexico. Some oi 
the land promoters would be exceed 
ingly glad of an oppotrunity for ex- 
ploiting and settling up the great es 
tates in which land is held in the bes! 
part of Mexico. They fear that thei 
raw material is largely used up in th« 
United States, and a chance to colo- 
nize Mexico would be a godsend. 

Then there is a larg2 class of people 
interested in the manufacture of mate 
rials used in war, in the building of 
ships, the manufacture of cannon and 
other firearms, and al] sorts of ammu 
nition used in war. If war were de- 
clared, every factory of this kind 
would be working on full time and 
there would be a marked revival of 
these industries, of which they are in 
need. 

Then we have a class of politicians 
who would welcome anything which 
would divert attention from the prob- 
lem of working out the reforms on 
which the people are determined. The 
Spanish war put back the work of re 
form from five to ten years; and for- 
eign war which would give our people 
something else to think about would 
enable a lot of hoary abuses to remain 
untouched. 

Then, again, there is a large amount 
of property owned by Americans and 
American corporations in Mexico. We 
have a class of men who look upon 
property as more sacred than human 
life itself; and they would regard the 
conquest of that country as exceeding 
ly desirable, as it would furnish them 
an opportunity to exploit the mineral 
resources, as the land speculators 
would like to exploit the land. Again, 
we have a lot of pure jingoes, who are 
always spoiling for a fight, provided 
somebody else does the actual fight- 
ing. 

Against all these classes the presi- 
dent has stood firm, and in this he is 
backed up by the best men in both 
houses of congress, and by the con- 
science of the American people. Noth- 
he has done during his entire caree1 
is so praiseworthy as this stand that 
he has taken for fair dealing with 
Mexico, and particularly so because 
some of our own citizens were more 
anxious to see a battle than to pro- 
tect their own lives, and have been 
accidentally killed. 
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HOW TO SAVE MOISTURE. 


When anything becomes scarce, we 


need to learn how to save it. Rain 
was searce last year over the entire 

muntry east of the Rocky mountains. 
So far it is scarce this year over the 
came territory. So long as the scarc- 

y continues, we should study how to 
ave the moisture. 

Professor Worst, of the North Da- 
kota station, claims that if he were to 
<o onto every farm a quarter section 
n area with seven hundred and forty 
‘teams, and haul water at the rate of 
our tons per day for a week, he would 
only put on as much as evaporates 
trom the same quarter section in a 
week when there is a good moisture 
content in the soil, the weather warm 
and the wind blowing. 

Assuming that his figures are cor- 
rect for his section—and he should 
know—the question is then raised: 
What can the farmer do about it? 
Well, at this time of the year he can 
ot do anything about it with his pas- 
tures or meadows, his oats or wheat 
fields. He might have done something 
early with his spring grain, after a 
rainfall of an inch, provided he had 
not seeded down to grass. That is, he 
could have harrowed, broken up the 
crust, formed a mulch of loose dirt, 
and kept the rain. 

He can, however, do a great deal 
toward saving the rain in his corn- 
field; and that is where he is likely 
to need it most. After a rain falls, 
and particularly if it is a beating rain, 


a crust forms on the surface. Water 
is constantly rising up in any good 
land from the depths below; and if 


there is a crust on the surface, the 
particles of soil on the surface being 
in close capillary connection, the mois- 
ture will pass out. After it continues 
passing for a little while, he will see 
his ground cracking open, which means 
that big clods are forming daily, which 
means that the roots of his corn can 
not penetrate the clods and can not 
have full use of the soil. 

What, then, can the farmer do? He 
can not do anything when the ground 
is muddy, for if he did he would im- 
jair the physical condition of his soil; 
but as soon as it begins to dry off, he 
can get on with his disk or his harrow 
and form a dirt mulch. Now this will 
uot prevent all the waste of moisture, 
but it will prevent most of it, and put 
it in just the place where the roots 
want it, below the surface. 

Sometimes during the summer on 
many a farm, after a period of very 
dry weather, when the farmer has 
been doing his best to make a mulch 
of dry dirt, there will be say half an 


inch of rain, probably coming down 
pretty hard. Now, unless the farmer 
harrows his land after this rain, as 


soon afterwards as the ground is in 
workable condition, which it generally 
is after that much rain, he will not 
only lose that half inch, but a good 
deal more. For a crust will be formed, 
that half inch will be speedily evap- 
orated, and, worse than ail, the water 
down below, on which he is depending 
tor raising his crops, will go out with 
it. In this way a small rain of half 
an inch or even an inch often does 
more damage to the cornfield than 
good. 

Is this all the farmer can do? All 
he can do now, but not by any means 
all he can do. For if he wiil keep his 
land well filled with vegetable matter 
by putting half of it in pasture and 
meadow, and manure it each year, 
his soil will hold more water than it 
otherwise would, and it will not be 
nearly so likely to form a crust. Hence 
the farmer who follows this plan will 
nc. only hate much more water in his 
soil in a dry time, but it will escape 
far less readily, and the effects of it 
are seen in the large crops he grows 
as compared with the man who has 
used up the vegetable matter of his 
soil by constant cultivation of cereal 
crops. 

There is something else the farmer 
can do. In the drier sections of the 
country he can plant windbreaks. 
What have windbreaks to do with the 
saving of moisture? A~ great deal; 
for the evaporation from the soil is 
determined to a great extent by the 
force of the winds, particularly in the 
drier sections. Windbreaks deflect the 
wind currents upward ard leave a com- 
parative calm on the lee side. 

Some reader may say: This does 
Lot interest me at all. The trouble 
with me is that I have too much water 
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—and I want to get rid of it instead of 
saving it. Well, that is easily an- 
swered. If you have too much water 
during the crop .season, your land 
needs drainage; and if you will simply 
tile drain your land intelligently, the 
water will be glad to get away. It 
does not insist on staying on your 
land and making it grow the Muhlen- 
berg smartweed and other weed pests 
or coarse, worthless grasses. Just 
give it a chance and it will get away, 
but will always leave you enough 
around the soil grains to grow a good 
crop, if you save your rainfall. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


It is a little early yet, but we want 
to jog the farmer’s memory as to the 
danger from spontaneous combustion 
in clover hay. No one has given an 
explanation as yet that we have been 
able to make perfectly clear to the av- 
erage farmer. The possibility of spon- 
taneous combustion cf clover was de- 
nied by the scientists when we first 
commenced talking about it; and they 
were convinced only by actual exami- 
nation of clover hay that had been 
charred into a solid, black mass by 
spontaneous combustion but without 
fire. 

The farmer is much more interested 
in knowing how to avoid it than in 
knowing just why it occurs. It occurs 
seldom, though sometimes, in stacks, 
these stacks always being, so far as 
we have observed, large. It never oc- 
curs in small mows, but always in 
mows or bays or sheds that are large 
and deep. It then usually occurs in 
the center of the mo~, and at points 
where the fork drops the hay. 

The first evidence of danger is the 
fact that in the morning, a day or two 
after the hay has been put in, the mow 
is covered with moisture, the result 
of the condensation of the moisture 
thrown up by the heating of the hay. 
Then follow craters along in the cen- 
ter of the mow, at which the heat is 
more intense. Finally the current of 
air from these craters, which when 
closely examined is a little different 
in color from the atmosphere around 
it. Combustion does not always lead 
to flame. It may simply char, and all 
that is needed to convert the charred 
substance into flame is the entrance 
of air from below. 

The preventive is simply to cure 
your clover sufficiently before you put 
it in. The question arises: When is 
clover hay sufficiently cured? That 
is a hard thing to tell anyone, because 
the conditions of moisture and tem- 
perature of the atmosphere vary so 
greatly. The general rule is: Don’t 
put any hay in the barn if moisture ap- 
pears on the surface of it, when you 
take a wisp and squeeze it as tight 
as you can. As a general thing that 
rule is a safe one’to follow; but with 
a moist atmosphere there is more 
moisture in the hay than you think. 
Hence the necessity for keeping an 
eye on the weather, and particularly 
the atmospheric conditions, when you 
are putting in hay. Be _ especially 
careful about putting in wet bunches, 
particularly near the center of the 
mow. 

There never was much danger when 
farmers were in the habit of curing 
their hay in cock, a process requiring 
several days, which is not practicable 


on a very large hay farm in the west. | 


There is no danger, of course, if your 
hay is thoroughly dry. The trouble is 
that in seeking 
you may lose heavily in having your 
hay sunburnt, the leaves dropping off, 
and the result a very poor quality of 
hay, whether the cow or the farmer is 
the judge. In this case we regard the 


cow’s opinion as worth more than the | 


farmer's. 

The question will at once arise in 
the minds of thoughtful men: Why 
do we not have spontaneous combus- 
tion in the silo, where the forage is put 
in altogether green, and where the 
heat is much more intense than in any 
hay mow? The answer is that the 
heat becomes so great that it destroys 
all germ life, and we suspect there is 
a pretty close connection betwixt spon- 
taneous combustion of clover hay and 
the germ life of that season, which 
may vary from year to year and differ 
widely in different sections of the 
country. 

We remember one year about twen- 
ty years ago, when a hundred barns 
were destroyed in northern Iowa, and 


to avoid combustion, | 
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fficers of Uncle 

Sam’s Navy carry 

the HOWARD 
Watch. In the shock 
of battle—through the 
fog and damp of sea voyages 
—the HOWARD has proved 
its fitness for the most 
exacting service. 

The HOWARD is beyond all 
question the finest practical watch 
in the world—because of its con- 
struction and the precise HOWARD 
adjustment. : 

It is the only watch for any 
man who is critical about the 


class of things he owns. 
Ever since 1842 it has been 


Dept. No. ‘110 

















The Howard Watch 


carried by more prominent Ameri- 5 
cans than any other watch. 


Send us your name ona postal card and we will send you—FREE— 
our pamphlet, THE STORY OF EDWARD HOWARD AND 
THE FIRST AMERICAN WATCH. 
that every man and boy in this country should read. 


_E.- HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


5 


Today you will find the > 
HOWARD in the pockets of suc- 
cessful men in every walk of life 
—well-to-do farmers, stockmen, 
business, professional and techni- _ 
cal men. . Z 

A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. id 

The price of each watch—from ~ 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a 
Crescent or Boss gold-filled case 
at $40 to the 23-jewel in a 14k 
solid gold case at $150—is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket 
attached. 

Call on the HOWARD Jeweler 
in your town and talk with him. 
Not every jeweler can sell you a 
HOWARD. The jeweler who can 
is a good man to know. s 


It is a chapter of History 


Boston, Mass. 
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only an occasional one in the southern 
half of the state. We do not hear 
much of spontaneous combustion in 
the semi-arid country. We hear of it 
occasionally in the east, where hay is 
put in open barns too green; that is, 
in old barns in which the weather- 
boarding has shrunk so as to admit 
air. We have seen hay cured when 
merely wilted and put in barns in 
Iowa, but they were as nearly as pos- 
sible air-proof, sided with shiplap, per- 
haps tar paper also, with doors shut- 
ting close and no windows in the hay 
bay. There was no entrance for air, 
simply an exit of heated air through 
the ventilators on top. We have actu- 
ally seen hay come out of a barn of 
this sort with the blossoms scarcely 
discolored, when put up in this condi- 
tion. 

It is said that there is not so much 
danger of spontaneous combustion in 
alfalfa as in clover, and the reason 
given is that it packs down closer and 
tends to exclude the air more perfect- 
ly. Our main object in presenting this 
is to point out that there is a real dan- 
ger from spontaneous combustion; but 
it is a danger which the farmer can 
avoid and still have good hay, if he 
will give the matter the necessary at- 
tention. 





LEGUME BACTERIA. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“IT would like information in regard 
to bacterial developments on clover 
and alfalfa. A year ago this spring I 
sowed thirty-five acres of clover in 
winter wheat, securing a fine stand, 
but the season proved too dry, and it 
died out after the wheat was cut. What 
I wish to know is whether the clover 
that died out could have inoculated the 
soil sufficiently with bacteria to be a 





benefit to another clov>r crop in an- 
other year. Would this also be true of 
alfalfa under similar conditions? My 
soil was never seeded to clover or al- 
falfa before.” 

It is almost impossible to tell at this 
stage whether the above mentioned 
clover, after attaining a growth of two 
or three months, was inoculated with 
the beneficial root bacteria. It probably 
was, since under favorable conditions 
clover and alfalfa generally become in- 
oculated after growing a month or 
two. This, however, depends largely 
on the soil and the esason; the only 
certain way to determine whether the 
clover was inoculated would have been 
to have examined the roots. If inocu- 





lation was secured, the bacteria will 
certainly live over in the soil from 
year to year. 
FLOOR FOR HOG HOUSE. 
- 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“I am thinking of building a hog 


house, and would like to know whether 
anyone has tried putting woven wire 
tightly on the ground and then cover- 
ing it with a couple of inches of dirt. 
A plank floor is too short lived, and it 
seems to me is too cold.” 

The plan suggested by our subscrib 
er hag been in use for many years. The 
object of the woven wire is to keep the 
hogs from rooting the floor. If our 
correspondent or any others wish to 
make a dirt floor, all that is necessary 
is to level off the dirt carefully, lay 
the wire smoothly over the floor, peg 
it down frequently with wooden pegs, 
and then cover with two or three inch- 
es of loose dirt, fine cinders, sand, or 
anything of that sort. If the wire is 
put down carefully this makes a very 
good floor. 
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AN OBSERVER’S NOTES. 
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This is a funny world. Just now we 
are all excited over the proposed reci- 
procity deal with Canada. Many farm- 
ers seem to think it will mean ruina- 
tion to them, and many politicians are 
encouraging the opinion and are 
valiantly attacking the arrangement 
on behalf of the dear people to whose 








welfare they protest they are devot- 
ing their lives. The Observer does 
not pretend to know just what effect 


this proposed deal with Canada would 
have. The excuse for making it is to 
reduce the cost of living. As the prin- 
cipal products to be let in free from 


Canada are grains and livestock, if the 
a of living will be reduced the con- 
surner must be able to buy these 
things cheaper. If they are to be 
bought cheaper the price must be less. 
1| ‘the price is lesg, the farmer will be 
pail less. But when you get to this 
point President Taft and all the rest 
s'op and say, “No, you are mistaken. 
Believe us, this will not hurt the far- 
mera particle. It will*reduce the cost 
of living; that is, the consumer will 
] y be ss for the things he buys of the 
ta ‘r; but the farmer will not have 
t “tone jess for the things he sells. 
No, no! not at all! You are quite 
mistaken.” Sounds reasonable, doesn’t 
it? But here is the funny part of it. 


We take it for granted that if the deal 
goes through it will reduce the cost 
of living. It hasn’t seemed_to occur 
to anyone that the president’and those 
who believe as he does are just as 
likely to be mistaken in one case as 
the other. The fact that, except for 
wheat .and barley, agricultural produce 
is selling today as high or higher in 
Canada than here does not seem to 
have any influence on our views. 


Here is another funny thing. During 
the past ten years there has been a 
tremendous development in the west. 


Hundreds of thousands of acres of new 
land have been brought into cultiva- 
tion. The government has spent mil- 
lions of the people's money in building 
great irrigation systems and throwing 
the land under them open to settle- 
ment to compete with the land already 
under cultivation. And in the face of 
this tremendous increase of farm land, 
the land of the corn belt has doubled 
in value in ten years, and agricultural 
products of all kinds have brought 
very high prices. 

Speaking about the tariff generally, 
the farmer has been asked to vote for 
it on the theory that if the manufac- 
turer is protected he can get a higher 
price for what he makes; and if he 
gets a higher price for what he makes, 
he can pay his workmen higher wages; 





and if he pays h‘s workmen higher 
wages they can afford to live better 
and pay the farmer higher prices for 
farm produce. We are told that the 
American workman is the best paid 
workman in the world. Very good. 
Now for years and years we have 
raised more agricultural produce than 
our people could eat, so we have been 
obliged to ship the surplus abroad. 
The poorly paid foreign workman has 
therefore paid as much for the farm- 
er’'s stuff as the highly paid home 
workman, and in addition paid the 
freight. As soon as we begin to eat 
all our stuff at home and the price 
goes higher than the foreigner will 
pay, we have a great cry for cheaper 


bread for the workingman. So it 
would seem that the farmer is expect- 
ed to maintain a system under which 
the workingman shall get higher 
Wages and also cheaper living. Queer 
logic, isn’t it? 


Last year the railroads of the coun- 
try proposed to advance their freight 
rates. If the advance had been grant- 
ed, it would have cost the people fifty 
millions of dollars each year. Was 
there general excitement? Not at all. 
Did the political press denounce the 
effort? Were there meetings of ex- 
cited citizens and resolutions passed? 
Did politicians take the stump and tell 
the tarmers how they were going to 
save them? Not that anyone noticed. 
What was the trouble? Are not fifty 
million dollars worth as much to us 
as five millions? The only reason the 
railroads did not succeed in advancing 
their rates and saddling this extra tax 
on us was because a few public-spirited 
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Clay’s Gate Proposition Saves 3()7, 


It’s a Crackerjack—Don’t Buy any Gate Till You Hear from Him 


I am 


you to get in touch with me 
can save from $50 to $250. 


- your attention, 
years I studied gate construc- 
tion and at last found a special 
made to order high carbon 

steel tsbing which FT use in 

maki lowa Gates. This 

steel fs in makes them 

. stronger, lasts longer and less 
expensive by far than any other gate. 


$10.00 Saved on Every Gate 


pare in cost to other gates. 
from 5 
eration by any means. 
bottom of this advertisement—they tel 





when you have lowa 





going to save farmers Hundreds of Thou- 
sands of Dollars in gate money this year—I want 


When I talk gates to you I feel that I should have 
Making gates is my business. 


Just study the figures I'll send 
you and see how lowa Gates com- 
They outlive any other metal gate and 
to 12 board gates. The money you save is not the only consid- 
For example mb look at the pictures at the 
the story. 
and labor spent in repairing board gates and in clearing away the 
snow which piles up against them. All this time and energy is saved 
They are so constructed that by adjust- 


and learn ‘how you 
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ing a lever you can raise your gate so that it swings clear of all ob- 
struction. Then, too, I want you to compare my gates with other 
metal gates. You will be surprised at the superiority of the material 
and construction of the lowa Gates—they are built of better grade 


material throughout and their mechanical construction offers you all 


For 


kinds of conveniences not found in other gates. 
made that does not copy the lowa Gate in some part—showing that all 


There is not a gate 


other gate manufacturers recognize 





[IOWA 


GATES 


the Iowa Gate's superiority. , 

am doing every 
SPECIAL OFFER. | 8% doing every. 
power to get my farmer friends to in- 
vestigate my new gate proposition. It 
means more to you than any gate offer 











ever made. Just send me the style, sizes 


and number of gates you want and I will figure just what they will cost you. If 


try them out. 
mind. 
enough, free to 


Think of the time 


I have gotten up some “No Hunting” signs and will be glad t 
t your farm. 
signs is limited. Don't delay getting my new gate proposition whether you need 
a@ny gates at once or or not. Send your letter or postal now to 


JOS. B. CLAY, Mgr. lowa Gate non Sth Street, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


you take me up on my special offer [ will send the gates on 60 day’s free trial 
and if you are not absolutely satisfied you can return them and I will refund 
every penny of your money and pay the freight. It won't cost you anything to 
I take all the risk. Write mea postal today while this isin your 


» send you 
Send me a postal right away. as my supply of 
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citizens hired lawyers and fought the WORMY PLUMS: CURCULIO. | jured. An easier though not quite 
advance before the Interstate Com- Titmet ie — . | such a certain way to kill the beetles 
merece Commission. An lowa associa- An Illinois correspondent writes: is by spraying with lead arsenat® Ii 
tion of farmers hired one of these law- “I have green gage plum trees that | the leaves and fruit are thoroughly 
yers, and it is said he had more to do | are full of bloom at present, but every | covered with this poison, the beetles, 
with preventing the advance than any | Year when they get about half size the | jn securing their food, are poisoned 
of the others. He worked for this as- | Plunfs get wormy and fall off. I would | before they lay their eggs. In brief, 
sociation up to January 1, 1911, when | like to know if. there is any way of | the method of spraying is as follows: 
he became a member of the state rail- | Preventing this. Dissolve lead arsenate at the rate of 
road commission. The final argument A little black beetle, which at pres- | two pounds to fifty gallons of water, 


had to be made after that date, and 
he made this on behalf of the people 
as a member of the commission. Then 
he presented the bill for his expenses 
to the executive council. They hemmed 
and hawed, and thought they had no 
authority to pay it. Then it was pre- 
sented to the legislature, and the com- 
mittee to which it was referred put it 
awa) so carefully that they could not 
find it again. This lawyer saved the 
people of lowa more than they would 
lose by absolute free trade with Can- 
ada, and the representatives of the 
people not only failed to thank him, 
but they left him to bear the actual 
expenses he incurred in their behalf. 
This is a funny world. 


We are all opposed to the Canadian 
deal simply because we think we will 
lose money by it. Otherwise it would 
be generally favored, because western 
Canada is full of our own people, our 
own kin. Well, let us see. The value 
of all the stuff we imported from Can- 
ada during the year ending June 30, 
1909, was less than eighty millions of 
dollars. I do not mean the tariff paid 
was that much. I mean that was what 
all of the stuff was worth. The value 
of all the stuff covered by the reciproc- 


ity deal which was imported for the 
year ending June 30, 1910, was less 
than forty-eight millions of dollars, 


and the duty collected on this amount- 
ed to $5,649,826. Keep these figures 
in mind. 


about the tariff to 
argue about except its effect on our 
financial prosperity? Why do we not 
become equally excited about other 
things that have a greater influence 
upon our prosperity? For example, 
the total value of all the things we im- 
ported last year was about one billion, 
four hundred million dollars, and the 
duties paid about three hundred mil- 
lion dollars. But we pour down our 
throats each year beer, wines an 

liquors to the value of over two billion 
dollars. And for every dollar we spend 
for strong drink, we probably spend 
two or three more as a result. Why 
get so excited over a paltry three hun- 
dred million we pay as duties and 
take so calmly the waste of two bil- 
lion for drink? 


What is there 





What has all this to do with the 
merits of Canadian reciprocity? Noth- 
ing, in a way. I did not set out to 
argue the merits or demerits of this 
question, but to show how we get all 
worked up over some little things and 
not at all over some big things. 

Perhaps the politician likes to have 
it that way. What would politics be 
without the tariff? 

THE OBSERVER. 





ent is feeding on the leaves and blos- 
soms is the cause of wormy plums 
which drop off. When the blossoms 
fall this little beetle takes round bites 
out of the green plums. It is these lit- 
tle round bites that cause the lop-sided 
and gnarly plums. If the beetle is a 
female, it will, in addition, make cres- 
cent shaped cuts in the green plums 
and insert eggs in these cuts. These 
eggs hatch out into the dirty-white 
little worm with which all who eat 


plums, cherries or peaches are fa- 
miliar. 

The only way to prevent wormy 
plums is to in some way kill the 


beetles before they have laid their 





This is difficult to do, but two 
found which are 
These are jarring 


eggs. 
methods have been 
fairly satisfactory. 
and spraying. 

The jarring method of beetle de- 
struction is based on the fact that the 
beetles “play possum” when there is 
any disturbance near them. Jarring is 
commenced just as the blossoms are 
falling, and is repeated every day for 
four or five weeks, or until no more 
beetles are secured. The method is 
to place a sheet or some other con- 
tainer under a plum tree, and then to 
strike the tree a quick, hard blow with 
a padded stick or mallet. The beetles 
fall to the sheet and may then be col- 
lected and destroyed. In large plum 
orchards time is saved by rigging up 
a sheet arrangement on a sort of a 
wheelbarrow or by stretching shéets 
on wooden frames. In a large orchard 
in Georgia where peach and plum trees 
were jarred sixteen times in the spring 
over 100,000 curculio beetles were 
caught in this way. It is estimated 
that the destuction of these beetles 
prevented the growth of over 13,000,- 
000 worms in the fruit. At any rate 
only about four per cent of the crop 
was wormy, while in surrounding or- 
chards about forty per cent was in- 





then spray the mixture on the trees so 
that they are completely covered. The 
spraying should be commenced just as 
soon as the blossoms fall, and repeat- 
ed three or four times at intervals of 
eight to ten days. 

Possibly this treatment sounds like 
it is more bother than it is worth. Per- 
haps it is for the farmer who has but 
a few plums, cherries or peaches, but 
the commercial grower must fight this 
enemy if he is to have profitable crops 
each year. Of course in heavy bear- 
ing years there is enough fruit for 
both the curculio and the grower. In 
such years the curculio may even do 
good by thinning out the fruit. 





INDEPENDENT HARVESTER 
COMPANY. 

An. Iowa subscriber says he has 
been solicited to invest in the stock 
of the Independent Harvester Com- 
pany, and asks what we know about it. 

This is a concern which has been 
selling capital stock by solicitors and 
advertisements for years. Their ad- 
vetrisement was offered to Wallaces’ 
Farmer, accompanied by a check in 
full payment, but was declined. We 
endeavored to get some information 
concerning its financial standing two 
years ago, and what we learned con- 
vinced us that it was not a concern 
which we cared to advertise or recom- 
mend to our readers. 
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= 3 and you will have,no trouble 
keeping your stock sup- 
plied with water. 

You not only lift the 
water but pump to any 
part of the premises, wash 
= wagons, etc. 




















‘RELIABLE 
PUMPS 


are the most dependable, easiest 
working and largest service pumps 
you can 

Write for our free booklet “Water Sup- 


t's for the Home.” Kt contains many valu- 
able suggestions on pumps and pumping. 
ANY 


GOULDS . COMP 
98 W.Palist.. Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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Tire "Twmbles 
Abolished at Last! 


Many thousands of dollars saved for farmer automobile owners this 


year by Motz Cushion Tires! Can’t blowout! Can’t puncture! End all 


tire expense! 

AT LAST! The automobile’s tire problem is solved! Upkeep cost of auto- 
mobiles is hammered down to almost nothing! For the world’s ONLY abso- 
lutely trouble-proof tire, of pneumatic resiliency, HAS VED! 


No more patching! No more cement! No more financial outlay 
for extra tires! No more punctures! No more blowouts! No more 


breakdowns 40 MILES FROM HOME! 
* e 
Cushion 


MOTZ tires 


All because MOTZ, the genius of the tire world, has discovered how to give solid 
rubber cushion tires pneumatic, easy-riding qualities! That was the one stepnecessary 
to make cushion tires practical. By ingenious slantwise bridges, undercut sides and 
double-treads (see illustration) the MOTZ was given springiness! 

The cost of MOTZ Tires is no more than pneumatic tires. But they save their 
cost over and over and over, time and again! 

24,000 Miles—“Around the ‘ They eureze oversee bashes tone 1000 mer y Cue 

= ravele miles on res'—equal to the 
Earth”—From MOTZ Tires! distance around the EARTH! Scores upon scores of 
owners have traveled 15,000 to 18,000 miles on MOTZ Tires! Pneumatic tires give scarcely 
3,000 to 3,500 miles service—and cost 5to 20 cents a mile! MOTZ Tire cost averages only 
410 of acenta mile! They fit all clincher and universal quick-detachable rims—they’ll 
fit your car. 

For self-protection see that your automobile is equipped with MOTZ Cushion Tires 
—free yourself from a thousand tire troubles and from useless tire hema my Our beau- 
tifully illustrated book No. 6) along with letters ,~;- 
from owners of MOTZ-Equipped cars, will reach \ 4 
by return mail. Just write us for them—NOW. aA 

he investigation will pay you BIG! Address 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 
Dept. 61, Akron, Ohio 
Detroit ry} 








Chicago 2 Kansas City 





Dealers and Garage Men 


Trade quotations will be mailed you by 
feturn mail if you'll write us at once—today. 
Our extensive advertising campaign is pro- 
ducing an astounding demand for this perfect, 
troubie-proof tire. Any dealer can apply it. 
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XXth ‘Caetee ry Furnace 
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aby ott ler n ud “% 
The Cheapest Heat for Any Home— 
Country or eiged 


ful. No work. 
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Guar antee plan. Ask for our little bookiet- off the homes, 


Cuma 
The XXth Century Heating & Ventilating Co., Akron, Ohio 


























The Farmers’ Go-Operative Brick and Tile Go, 


OF MASON CITY, IOWA 


MANUFACTURE THE 


Highest Class Drain Tile in the World 


in all sizes from 53-inch to 46-inch, and we are making the only successful hol- 
low block for silos in the country. We are catering to the farmer trade. See 
that ‘‘Farmers’’ is on every piece. Write us for prices. 


THE FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE BRICK AND TILE CO., Mason City, lowa 





























™ Fhe Alfalfa King Hay Stacker 


2 From Factory to Farmer 
The great hay and labor saver; one of the biggest money makers 
you can have ontke farm, The King’s brother is the Hay Sweep. 
Our big success of 1910 makes us able to make a better stacker this year 
thanever. Make plans mow fora big and profitable hay crop, 
Write ts today for price and full information. 
HASTINGS FOUNDRY & IRON WORKS 
\~< Box 89 HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 
















When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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CO-OPERATION AMONG FARMERS. 


In the future farmers will have to 


learn more practical co-operation than 
they have ever practiced in the past, 
and that for several reasons. The 
farmer is intensely individualistic. His 
previous training has made him so. 
He has depended on his own right 
arm so long that he has become quite 
independent of his neighbors. 

The development of modern machin- 
ery renders it necessary for farmers 
to learn to co-operate. For example, 
as we have pointed out before, a lone 
farmer in building a silo necessarily 
goes to a heavy expense not only in 
the construction of the silo but in the 
purchase of silage machinery, espe- 
cially the power and cutter. Now a 
cutter will do for two farmers just as 
well as for one, or for three, if they 
will plan their corn so as to continue 
the cutting period over two or three 
weeks. 

Farmers would do well to co-operate 
in buying a small threshing outfit rath- 
er than depend on the large outfit, 
while their grain may be spoiling in 
the shock. There must be co-operation 
in this line among the farmers in the 
neighborhcod. They should either all 
thresh out of the shock or all stack, 
for the reason that the large machine 
coming in wants to clean up the whole 
neighborhood at once, which can not 
be done if it is partly shocked and 
partly going through the sweat in the 
stack. 

Western farmers have been quite 
successful in co-operating in the way 
of manufacturing butter and cheese. 
They have found by experience that 
it is better to have a creamery or a 
cheese factory in which the milk can 
be worked up into the desired product 
co-operatively, thus saving labor to the 
women folks and paving the way to a 
uniform brand of high market value. 

They have been able to co-operate in 
the establishment of canning factories 
—and some up-to-date farmers have 
co-operated in selling their eggs, 
stamping them with the name of the 
farmer and the date, having them 
gathered up twice a week, and then 
stamped again at the office with the 
company brand. They are thus able 
to supply strictly fresh eggs to the 
grocery or general store in the nearest 
town, or for that matter in the dis- 
tant city. This kind of co-operation 
ought to put at least three cents a 
dozen on the eggs, perhaps a small 
matter to the individual farmer, but a 
big item to the community. 

The greatest success the farmers 
have made in co-operation is in the 
marketing of their grain. This is es- 
pecially true in the sections largely 
given over to grain growing. They 
have established co-operative elevators 
in great numbers in northern Iowa and 
central and southern Illinois. We see 
it reported that at a recent meeting of 
the Illinois Farm Ele vator Association 
there were 800 delegates, representing 
130 out of the 250 farmers’ elevators 
in the state. 

Farmers have not been so success- 
ful in co-operating in buying as in co- 
operating in selling, although a num- 
ber of these co-operative elevators 
buy co-operatively such things as salt, 
coal, lumber, and in some sections fer- 
tilizers. In one sense this is a fine 
beginning, a very large beginning, and 
yet after all it is only a beginning. 

The necessities of the farm will com- 
pel co-operation to a much greater ex- 
tent in the future than in the past. 
Perhaps nothing but necessity will 
drive farmers to it. It was necessity 
that compelled the western fruit peo- 
ple to co-operate. Otherwise they 
were at the mercy of the shipping as- 
sociations and railroads. 

These co-operative associations in 
the west are managed on first-class 
business lines. The men who manage 
them are, paid high salaries, not as a 
favor, but because in this way they 
secure first-class business ability. The 

same is true of the grain growers in 
Colorado. They never really began to 
co-operate until wheat went down one 
year to 28 cents a bushel. Then they 
learned to co-operate in milling their 
wheat, and secured even prices with 
Kansas and Nebraska wheat. It is 
the necessity for co-operation that has 
developed the apple and peach grow- 
ing regions of the intermountain 
states. They found out several reas- 
ons why their orchards were unprofit- 
able. ne was the carelessness of 
the individual in cultivation, spraying 
and pruning; another the inexperience 
of the individual in sorting fruit; and 
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a third the necessity of shipping by 
the carload instead of in less than car- 
load lots. 

By co-operation they have been able 
to keep out to an unparalleled extent 
the insect pests that render the labors 
of the orchardist abortive. They have 
learned how to spray, how to grade 
and pack, and have been enabled to 
sell to advantage. They have succeed- 
ed in grading their fruit to such an ex- 
tent that, no matter where it gets into 
the hands of the ultimate consumer, 
he is sure of having the same grade of 
apples or peaches or strawberries. By 
co-operation they have learned not 
merely a lesson in thrift and economy, 
but in honesty. 

Therefore, we say we are just at 
the beginning of co-operation among 
farmers; and the sooner it comes, the 
better. By and by we shall learn to 
co-operate in buying as well as in sell- 
ing, and thus eliminate much of the 
cost of distribution in the Cities, which 
perhaps does more than anything else 
to prevent the farmer from getting a 
fair return for his labor! 





THE ANCIENT ART OF IRRIGA- 
TION. 


We are talking a great deal about 
irrigation these days, now that the gov- 
ernment has taken hold of the job of 
storing the waters and using them for 
power, for transportation and for irri- 
gation. We are disposed to think that 
this is a new discovery of man, one 
of the bright and shining successes of 
the nineteenth century. We are prone 
to forget that the Indians in the south- 
west practiced irrigation hundreds of 
years ago, abundant proof of which is 
found in the remains of irrigating 
ditches. We are prone to forget, even 
if we read our Bibles, that irrigation 
was practiced in Egypt in the days of 
Moses. It may be a surprise to some 
to know that civilization has always 
begun in rainless countries; that the 
ancient civilization of Media and Per- 
sia was sustained by irrigation. It 
may surprise our readers when we say 
that this land is desert now simply be- 
cause the inhabitants have forgotten 
the art of irrigation. That country is 
full of the remains of ancient irriga- 
tion ditches; and it is likely to be 
one of the great food supplying coun- 
tries of the world. The water is stored 
in a way quite similar to that in which 
we are storing water in the Rockies, 
and applied to the land. It may be 
still more surprising to know that as 
a matter of fact the English engineers 
are grinding up the actual bricks of 
the old Tower of Babel, mentioned in 
the eleventh chapter of Genesis, for 
the making of concrete dams, in order 
to store the flood waters of the moun- 
tains of that country. 

So it will be seen that our irrigation 
projects in the intermountain states 
are not a discovery of our age, but 
that the plan is almost as old as man 
himself. Solomon once incidentally re- 
marked that there was “nothing new 
under the sun,” and every year we are 
finding verification of the wisdom of 
this remark, 
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COWPEAS AND SORGHUM. 


We would like very much to have 
geome of our readers make an experi- 
ment this year with cowpeas and sor- 
ghum. The objection to sorghum is 
that it is hard on the land, and that it 
is an unbalanced ration. The objec- 
tions to cowpeas are that the first 
frost kills them and the difficulty of 
curing them except in the very best 
weather. Can these objections to both 
be removed by planting them at the 
same time on the same piece of land, 
gay at the rate of fifty pounds of sor- 
ghum and a bushel of peas to the 
acre? 

If they can be grown together and 
cured together, they will make a much 
hetter ration than the sorghum alone, 
and will leave the soil in better condi- 
tion for the coming crop. One diffi- 
culty that we foresee will be in the 
time of cutting. It is not well to cut 
sorghum during hot weather; and 
cowpeas will not stand frost. Possi- 
bly the presence of the sorghum with 
the cowpeas will prevent them from 
being killed by frost, at least to the 
same extent that they would be when 
grown seperately. 

We do not ask our readers to 
anything more than experiment 
this, because we are in doubt on this 
last point; but it is worth a trial, and, 
if successful, this will remove the ob- 
fections that farmers have to the sep- 
arate growth of either of these crops. 
It will also make a better balanced 
ration than either one by itself. Will 
not some of our more wideawake read- 
ers try this on an acre, sowing as early 
as posible after reading this article? 
It would net necessarily be fatal, how- 
ever, if the planting were deferred 
gay to the middle of June. 


do 
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IN BLUE GRASS PAS- 
TURES. 
This year, as all previous years, 
ragweed will bloom in blue grass pas- 
not in ail of them nor 


CLOVER 


in 


tures in the fail; 


in every part of most of them, but in 
the greater number of our pastures 
and in the greater portion of them. 
Why? Simply because there is not 
enough blue grass in the majority of 
them to fully occupy the ground; and 


this notwithstanding the fact that blue 





grass is a natural monopolist and in 
time crowds out all the other grasses. 
The question may arise: Why, then, 
is there room left for the ragweed? For 
the reason that blue grass pastures are 
usually pastured too close during the 
dry season, generally extending from 
about the middle of July to the first of 
September; and for the further reason 
that blue grass is usually infested with 


grub worms. These, in connection with 
the close pasturing and the dry weath- 
er of the season weaken the plants, 


and leave spaces vacant for the rag- 
weed to occupy. Were it not for the 
white clover which is usually found in 
pastures, there would be much more 
ragweed than there is; but the trouble 
with white clover is that it requires a 
good deal of moisture and takes a rest 
at the same time that blue grass does. 

The problem, therefore, is how to 
grow in blue grass pastures a plant 
that is not seriously affected by the 
grub worm, that will grow when neith- 
er clover nor blue grass cares to grow, 
pol that will feed the blue grass with 
nitrogen, which of itself it can not ob- 
tain from the air. 

For some years past we have 
gested, at first as an experiment, 
with more confidence, the disking 
blue grass pastures in the spring as 
soon as the frost goes out of the 
ground, usually in the month of March, 
and reseeding them to red clover and 
timothy. This has proved to be suce- 
cessful when properly done, and the 
practice has been adopted by some of 
the best farmers in the western states. 
Many years ago an occasional farmer 
would take an ordinary disk and cut 
up his blue grass pastures, sometimes 
going over them both ways until it 
was supposed by the neighbors that he 
had ruined the grass. This, even with- 
out clover, greatly revives a blue grass 
pasture. One reason for this, which 
we did not mention above, is that blue 
grass has a bad habit of sod-binding. 

A better way is to take a disk drill 
as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, or if delayed after the proper 
time, weight the drill so as to cut down 
about three inches, and run the clover 
and timothy into the drill spouts. It 
would be useless to sow it broadcast. 
This would seem to be putting the 
clover seed in pretty deep; but remem- 
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ber that the disk drill drops the seed 
in the very bottom of the slit, that the 
first rain will fill this slit up with 
moisture, and put the seed under very 
favorable conditions for growth. 

Ve called the attention of our read- 
ers to this in time, but it will not be 
too late when this reaches you, al- 
though the job will be a harder one 
than if it had been done just when the 
frost Was coming out of the ground. It 


will be a hard job, and scarcely advis- 
able, it the blue grass pasture is very 
h ard: yut by taking advantage of a late 
aly or an April rain, it can yet be 
done with success. We hope an in- 
creasing number of our readers will 
try it this year. 

The same plan might be followed 


quite successfully in putting blue grass 
into a timothy pasture; for, run in this 
way, the drill will not leave any fur- 
row unless the ground is very loose in- 
deed, and will not seriously injure any 
pasture. It could be done with a clo- 
ver pasture where the stand is short, 
although full development could not 
be expected until another year. 
must be taken with seeding in 
grass pastures not to pasture it too 
close until the clover has a chance to 
become well established. 





THE SUMMER MANAGMENT OF 
HORSE MANURE, 


per cent of the flies 
of country are bred in horse ma- 
nure. For the farmer, therefore, the 
fly problem is largely in handling this 
product. If it is thrown out of the 
stable each day and left to remain, 
you can be absolutely certain that you 
will have flies galore, and will wonder 
whether the fly plague in Egypt in the 


About ninety 


the 


days of Pharaoh was any worse. They 
will get into your house every time 
the screen door is open; and if you 
have no screens, then you are a fit 


subject for the prayers of the church. 

There no reason, however, for 
keeping a fly breeding establishment 
at the stable. All that is necessary 
is to have you manure spreader 
where you can throw the cleanings of 
the stable into it. (If you do not have 


is 


one, buy one. You need it on general 
principles.) “hen when you go to the 
field, take it with you and scatter it 
over the pasture. You will thus get 
ail the good of the horse manure and 
none of the evil. Then if you will 


keep the screens on your house in good 
repair, keep a few pieces of fly paper 
about to catch any that may get in, 
and have a sanitary privy or use plen- 
ty of dry earth, which can be had any- 
where, or use copperas to throw into 
the vault, it will save a great deal of 
annoyance and the possibility of very 
serious illness and heavy doctor biils. 
For it is very well understood now that 
the fly is perhaps the greatest single 
distributer of germ diseases, two of 
the worst of which are consumption 
and typhoid fever. Arrangements can 
be made in the beginning of the sea- 
son, Which will prevent the enormous 
increase of flies in country places. 





PACKERS MUST STAND TRIAL. 


A few weeks since the heads of the 
various meat packing concerns in Chi- 
cago were indicted for conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. They demurred on 
the ground that the Sherman anti- 
trust law is unconstitutional. Judge 
Carpenter last week overruled the de- 
murrer, holding that the law con- 
stitutional. This means that the pack- 
ers Will probably have to stand trial, 
although they may delay through legal 
technicalities. 

Some striking excerpts from the de- 
cision are: 


I am of the « 


is 


inion that the facts stated 





in the indict: mn ents show clearly a plan 
or scheme organized and put in opera- 
tion by the defendants, the ultimate pur- 
pose of which was to control the produé- 
tion, sale and distribution of fresh meats 


throughout a large section of the country. 

While the facts do not disclose an ab- 
solute monopoly, yet the large percentage 
of the business which they control indi- 
cates that they intend to acquire at least 
a commercial monopoly. 

The statute defines the acts declared to 
be unlawful in simple English. The pur- 
pose of the act, when ascertained from 
the language used, is as clear as may be 
The legislative purpose inspiring its pass- 
age is interesting as a matter of history, 
but in the absence of ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty, in the words and phrases used is, 
legally speaking, at least unimportant. 

Courts ought not to interpret that which 
has no need of interpretation, and, when 
the words of a statute have a definite and 
precise meaning, ought not to go else- 


where in search of conjecture in order to 
restrict or extend the meaning. 

It makes no difference what the grand 
The 


jury lebeled the offense. question 














is, Did the facts as stated amount fn law 
to any offense? 

The whole pian, from its inception, ap- 
pears plainly to be one to eliminate com- 
petition as a factor in fixing prices among 
the three groups of defendants (Armour, 
Swift and Morris), beginning with the 
agreement not to bid against each other, 
and, in fact, to bid exactly the same 
amounts. F 

The ten defendants against whom 
the indictments are pending are: J. 
Ogden Armour, president of Armour 
& Co.; Louis F. Swift, president of 
Swift & Co.; Edward F. Swift, vice- 
president of Swift & Co.; Charles H. 
Swift, director of Swift & Co.; Edward 
Tilden, president of the National Pack- 
ing Company, the alleged $15,000,000 
hoiding concern; Arthur Meeker, gen- 
eral manager for Armour & Co.: Ed- 
ward Morris, president of -Morris & 


Co:; Francis A. Fowler, director of 
Swift & Co.; Thomas J. Connors, su- 
perintendent of Armour & Co.; Louis 


H. Heyman, manager for Morris & Co. 

Reports from Washington state that 
Senator W. S. Kenyon, recently elect- 
ed in Iowa, would be in charge of the 
prosecution when the cases come up 
for trial. When he resigned as assist- 
ant to the attorney general, he offered 
his services free in the case, and Attor- 
ney General Wickersham accepted 
thent. 





PROTUBERANCE ON PIG’S HEAD. 

An Illinois correspondent sends us 
the following description of a peculiar 
pig trouble: 

“I have a pig that was farrowed with 
a soft protuberance in the center of 
the top of its head—a sack-like lump, 
hairless, and apparently filled with 
water or pus. Last year I had several 
which were affected in that manner, 
but all died early, and I had no oppor- 
tunity to dissect. This pig over 
two weeks old, and is apparently 
healthy. What the cause of the 


is 


is 


“trouble? 


Doctor McIntosh, of the University 


of Illinois, writes: 


“Such protuberances are often found 


on the heads of young animals. In 
such cases the union of the bones has 
not taken place, and instead an effu- 


sion of fluid has taken place betweén 





the cartilage and the skin. The pres- 
sure of the fluid on the brain often 
causes death. As the pig in question 
seems to be healthy, it is best to let 
nature have its own way. In cases 
where it is caused by pressure, it is 
best to puncture the part and allow 
the fluid to escape. It does not do to 
inject strong medicines into the open- 
ing.” 

BEGINNERS’ SHEEP QUESTIONS— 


ORPHAN LAMB; SWEET CLO- 
VER FOR SHEEP. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know the best way 
to bring up the orphan lamb. Will 
sheep eat sweet clover? Would you 
advise sowing some in a pasture where 
the grass is thin and the soil is sandy?” 

Raising lambs by hand is bother- 
some, and where possible we would al- 
Ways try to put the lamb with another 
ewe, either one which has lost her own 
lamb or one which is giving plenty of 
milk for two. When raised by hand, 
the orphan lamb must, of course, be 
fed cow’s milk. But cow’s milk con- 
tains about half as much fat, half as 
much protein, and ten per cent more 
water than does the ewe’s milk. Con- 
sequently, we would feed the orphan 
lamb the richest milk we could get. 
This will, to some extent, make up for 
the lack of fat, but will not supply the 
deficiency in protein. To remedy this 
lack we would start the lamb as quick- 
ly as possible, say at the age of nine 
or ten days, to eating small amounts 
of bran, oil meal, and oats. If the 
young lamb has not had a chance to 
suck its mother, its bowels should by 
all means be purged either by rectal 
injections of warm soapsuds Or a tea- 
spoonful of warm lard or castor oil. 
For the first five or six days, the lamb 
should be fed at least five or six times 
daily, but the frequency may gradually 
be diminished to three times daily. Of 
course great care must be taken to 
give the milk warm, sweet and clean, 
and in moderate amounts. A bottle 
equipped with a nipple is the most con- 
venient imitation of the mother’s teat. 
As soon as possible, orphan lambs 
should be restored to the flock, or they 
will become a nuisance around the 
house. 

Sweet clover has the reputation of 
being excellent sheep pasture. [In fact, 
we have known of some sheep grow- 
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ers who complained that the sheep at: 
it so greedily that it was difficult t 
keep a stand of it. We, ourselves 
have had no experience with seedin; 
sweet clover in pastures where th: 
grass stand is thin, but one of our eas 
ern Iowa subscribers has found thi 
method very successful on hilly, lims 
stone pasture. 





STALLION SERVICE RECORD. 
A good breeding record is indispensat 
to the stallion owner. The Handy 
ord is just what its name implies s 
particulars in the announcement on pa 
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SUGAR PRODUCTION AND. CON.- 
SUMPTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The Department of Commerce and 
Labor has recently furnished some 
statistics in the line of sugar produc- 
tion and consumption, which may in- 


terest our people. We have produced 
all along for many years a little cane 
sugar—that is, litthe compared with 
our total consumption. 

In 1909 we produced about 334,100 
tons of cane sugar, with a total value 
of $26,686,000, and in addition to this 
about 25,000,000 gallons of molasses, 
with a value of nearly $2,900,000. Of 
sugar beets, we grew in 1909 416,000 
acres, with an average yield of 9.5 
tons per acre, an increase of sixty-one 
per cent over the average yield ten 
years before. In the same length of 
time, the number of factories engaged 
in the business increased 117 per cent, 
the acreage 207 per cent, and the quan- 
tity of beets produced 399 per cent. 
This is a very rapid increase both in 
factories, acreage and quantity grown. 

It would seem that all that is neces- 
sary—in fact, we believe that all that 
Secretary Wilson considers necessary 
—to bring about a condition when the 
tariff on sugar itself can be lowered, 
is doubling the yield per acre. It is 
possible with good farming to grow 
eighteen tons per acre instead of nine 
tons; and if this point is reached— 
which can be done only by the sugar 
beet growing farmers themselves—the 
profits would be so largely increased 
that the production of beet sugar in 
the United States would increase by 
leaps and bounds. 

We produced in cane and beet sugar 
in 1909, 835,800 tons. We grew 334,100 
tons of cane sugar and 501,700 tons of 
beet sugar. We imported from non- 
contiguous United States territory 
927,800 tons, from all other countries 
1,959,300 tons. We retained for con- 
sumption 3,628,300 tons.. . 

The astonishing thing is the increase 
in the consumption of sugar. In 1889 
we used 1,596,400 tons, or less than 
half what we used twenty years after- 
wards. To put it another way: Our 
per capita consumption is now seventy- 
nine pounds; in 1899 it was fifty-nine 
pounds; in 1889 it was fifty-one pounds, 
and in 1879 only thirty-nine pounds. So 
we use in one way or another a little 
more than twice the number of pounds 
per capita that we did thirty years ago. 
This, of course, includes the amount 
we use in making syrups and candies 
and in other ways, besides sweetening 
our tea and coffee and our breakfast 
foods. 





FERTILIZER FOR ALFALFA ON 
THIN LAND. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Last fall we sowed thirty acres of 
alfalfa on oat stubble ground. We got 
a beautiful stand, and the alfalfa 
showed up green this spring, but on 
going over the field yesterday we found 
that it has nearly all died. This ground 
was rather thin, and we want you to 
tell us what fertilizer to use, how 
much, and in what manner to put it in 
so that we may re-sow this coming 
month.” 

It is impossible for anyone to give 
exact advice about fertilizers without 
being acquainted with the soil which 
is to be fertilized. Some soils are 
poor because they are lacking in nitro- 
gen, others because they are deficient 
in phosphorus or potassium, others be- 
cause they are lacking in lime, and 
consequently are acid, and others be- 
cause they are in a poor physical con- 
dition on account of lack of humus. 
While we can give this correspondent 
no definite advice, we can yet make 
suggestions. In the first place, he 
takes it for granted that his ‘alfalfa 
died because his soil was poor. We 
wish to point out to him that there is 
a possibility of it having died on ac- 
count of insect or fungus attacks or 
change in weather conditions. If none 
of these conditions caused the death 
of the alfalfa, the probable cause is in 
the soil, and at first thought we would 
say that the most probable lack in the 
soil would be a shortage of lime, caus- 
ing soil acidity, a condition which is 
very unfavorable to successful alfalfa 
growing. Our correspondent may 
readily determine if this is the trouble 
by buying some blue litmus paper at 
the drug store and placing a piece of 
it between some lumps of the moist 
soil. If the paper turns from blue to 
red, it shows that the soil is acid, and 
that it needs lime in order to make it 


— 
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a fit home for alfalfa. .One thousand 
pounds to a ton of ordinary ground 
limestone is about the right amount 
to apply to correct acidity. “Any meth- 
od of application is all right which 
spreads it on the soil fairly even. For 
those farmers who do not ordinarily 
use fertilizers, probably the most con- 
venient method would be to shovel it 
from a wagon, though better yet it 
might be mixed with manure and put 
on with a manure spreader. 

If the soil is not acid, it may be 
lacking in phosphorus. This is reme- 
died by applying finely ground rock 
phosphate. This may be put on at the 
rate of from 200 to 1,000 pounds per 
acre. The phosphate is preferably 
spread in connection with manure. 

Manure alone on many fields is all 
that is necessary to fertilize the soil 
for alfalfa. The value of manure seems 
to be as largely on account of the ben- 
eficial bacteria which it adds to the 
soil as because of the plant food that 
it contains. The following treatment 
should put almost any corn belt soil, 
no matter how poor, into condition for 
growing alfalfa: 

By means of a manure spreader, 
spread evenly over the land ten tons 
of manure, 500 pounds of finely ground 
rock phosphate and a ton of ground 
limestone. This fertilizer’ must’ be 
completely worked into the soil by 





thorough plowing, disking and harrow- 
ing. 

The above suggestions are too. gen- 
eral to fit our correspondent’s case at 
all exactly. If he can get the ground 
limestone and ground phosphate at all 
conveniently, we would suggest that 
he apply them, keeping the above facts 
in mind. If he has well rotted manure 
we suggest that he apply that, but if it 
is not well rotted, he had better not 
apply large quantities if he is intend- 
ing to sow alfalfa within a month. The 
trouble is that there is difficulty in 
working up a proper seed bed for al- 
falfa shortly after the application of 
large amounts of strawy, coarse ma- 
nure. 

There is a possibility that the alfalfa 
died because of lack of inoculation. 
Before sowing again, it might pay to 
scatter inoculated alfalfa soil on the 
field, or inoculate the seed with bac- 
teria, which may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 





MAIL TROLLEY LINE, 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to hear from anyone 
who has successfully operated a mail 
trolley for a distance of one mile. I 
would like to know how the wire is 
put up, and how the trolley box is op- 
erated.” ‘ 
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EDUCATIONAL FEATURES AT 
‘FAIRS 


The managers of our various state 
and district fairs can well give some 
serious attention this spring to consid- 
ering how the educational features of 
their respective fairs may be increased 
and developed. The remark, “the same 
old thing,” is getting to be altogether 
too common on the fair ground. The 
livestock exhibit, which is one of the 
chief features of western fairs, con- 
tinues to attract great attention. At 
the larger state fairs comfortable stock 
pavilions have been built, and the well- 
filled seats indicate the interest the 
exhibit awakens. It has séemed to us 
for some years, however, that the edu- 
cational posibilities of the livestock 
exhibit were not by any means beifg 
reached. The mere exhibiting of finely 
finished animals of superior quality is 
of course educational, as showing what 
can be done, but nothing is done to 
teach how such animals are produced. 
Spectators are interested in watching 
the judge select the various prize win- 
ners from the string before him, but 
they have no meang of learning why 
he places one animal over another. 

There is an opportunity for some 
bright fair secretary to devise a plan 
which will make the livestock exhibit 
really educational. 
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| $90,000 Daily 


Now Spent for No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Over 600,000 already sold—enough to equip 150,000 cars. 
All because they cut tire bills in two. 


The sale of Goodyear tires has 
multiplied six times overin the past 
two years. Last year they jumped 
to $8,500,000. They are now running 
double last year. 


Sixty-four leading motorcar mak- 
ers have contracted with us for these 
tires. To supply them and tire 
dealers we are running our factories 
twenty-four hours per day. 


—the No-Rim-Cut tire—10 per cent 
oversize. Men have found that this 
tire saves one-half on their tire bills. 
And the tire has become the sensa- 
tion of motordom. 


| The reason lies in a patented tire 











The No-Rim-Cut Tire 


Here is the Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire as it fits any standard rim. 
When you adopt this tire 


the tire, and rim-cutting is made’ 


impossible. 


No Hooks on This Tire 


The ordinary tire—the clincher 
tire—has hooks on the base to hook 
into the rim flange. That is how 
the tire is held on. See the next 
picture. 


When you use this type the 
removable rim flanges are set to 
curve inward. Note how they dig 
in when the tire is defiated. That is 
why the common tire will rim-cut 
if you run it flat. 


Ordinary Clincher Tire 


The No-Rim-Cut tire has no hooks 
on the base. It is held to the rim by 
fiat tape, made of 126 braided wires, 
vulcanized into the tire base. These 
make the tire base unstretchable, 


The tire can’t come off because the 
base can’t stretch. Nothing can force 
it over the rim. But, when you unlock 
and remove the rim flange, the tire 


comes off like any quick-detachabie 
tire except that it won't stick. 








The Ordinary Clincher Tire 


This braided wire feature is con- 
trolled by our patents. And there is 
no other way known to make a safe 
tire which will stay on without hooks, 


10% Oversize 


These No-Rim-Cut tires, where the 
rim flanges flare outward, can be made 
10 per cent over the rated size and still 
fit the rim. And we give you that over- 
size without extra cost. 

That means 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent greater carrying capacity. 
And that, with the average car, means 
25 per cent more mileage per tire. 

These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—will double the 
service one gets from a tire under 

average conditions. Yet Good- 











you simply reverse the re- 
movable rim flanges so they 
curve outward. They curve 
inward with old-style tires. 
This change can be made in 
ten seconds. 


The rounded edge of the 
flange then comes next to 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


tires, 
a 
R Our latest Tire Book, based 
on twelve years spent in tire 


year No-Rim-Cut tires cost no 
more than other standard 


making, contains many facts 
which motorists should know. 
Please ask us to mail it to you, 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, OmerStreet, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 























SAVES MORE THAN A DOLLAR 
AN ACRE EACH CORN CROP. 


an ess 
not get another one like it. 


——READ THIS LETTER—— 


KANSAS, June Il, 1910. 


Ranxrm Mra. se 

ar Sirs—You said for me to use the cultivator 15 days and if not 
satisfactory you would refund purchase price. I have used it 7 days, 
t will keep it. You could not get it for gin oie A could 


. Oo., Tarkio, Mo. 


Yours traly, A. F, CO LT, 


WHOLESALE PRICE TO THE FARMER 
Write for FREE Catalog and Prices 


David Rankin Mfc. Co. tarxio, mo.,usa 
Ss 
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IDEAL SOILS. 
A western Washington correspond- 
ent writes: 
“Can you tell me if there are any 
bulletins giving the analyses of the 
ideal soi! for various grains and fruits? 


What plant food does one need more | 
than another?” 
Ideal means much. To our minds, 


an ideal soil would be one containing 
an abundance of all the elements of 
soil fertility, containing plenty of hu- 
mus, well drained, and yet having a 
large water capacity and a firiable 
physical texture. It should work eas- 
ily, yet it should contain enough 
etable matter to hold plenty of mois- 
ture, But it is really impossible to de- 
scribe an ideal soil unless you have 
some crop in mind. 

Our correspondent asks for the 
vnalyses of ideal soils for the various 
trains and fruits. No experiment sta- 
tion or scientist, to our knowledge, 
has given to the -public such ideal 
wnalyses. True it that some soils 
¢re known as fruit soils, others as 
corn soils, others as grain goils, others 
as truck soils, etc., but this almost in- 
‘ariably is on account of the climate 
and the mechanical condition of the 
: 9ils, rather than because of chemical 
<omposition. At the same time, of 
«ourse, crops vary in their demands 

9 food. Corn, for instance, is a lover 
«f nitrogen, while clover, alfalfa, and 
the rest of the legumes will do very 
well on a soil rather poor in nitrogen, 
but which contains plenty of lime, po- 
iassium and phosphorus. It may be 
said as a general rule that corn, grass- 
<s, and all crops which are grown for 
their rank, luxurious growth require a 
soil very rich in nitrogen, and that the 
clovers, beans, peas, alfalfa, small 
yrains and all fruits require less nitro- 
gen but require an abundance of po- 
tassium and phosphorus. Having no 
particular crop in mind, we would re- 
gard as an ideal soil as far as the 
inalysis is concerned. one containing 
#t least the following percentages of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 
lime: Nitrogen, one-fourth per cent, 
phosphorus one-tenth per cent, potas- 
sium three-tenths per cent, and lime 
three-tenths per cent. In other words 
we would like in an acre foot of sur- 
face soil about 9,000 pounds of nitro- 
zen, 3,500 pounds of phosphorus, 10,500 
pounds of potassium and 10,500 pounds 
of lime. So far as plant food is con- 
cerned, such a soil should grow any 
crop well, but it is rather too rich in 
nitrogen to grow the best fruit, small 
grain, and legumes. A soil to be ideal, 
however, does not necessarily have to 
have so much plant food as above indi- 


veg- 


is 


cated. Many of the arid soils have 
much less nitrogen, and yet produce 


splendid crops for many years because 
the nitrogen is so available. A soil 
which contains less than one-tenth per 
cent of nitrogen, sixty-five thousandths 
per cent of phosphorus, one-fifth per 


cent of potassium, and one-fifth per 
cent of lime, we would consider poor 
in plant food. If this correspondent 


<-sires to go into the subject from the 
scientific side, we refer him to such 
books on soil as those by Professor 
Hilgard and Professor King. 

This correspondent asks what par- 








Crib Your Corn 








Portable Wagon Dump 
and Grain Elevator 


You'd never use a scoop shovel or basket 
asain if you knew how easily, quickly and 
cheaply the Meadows Portable agon 
Dump and Grain Elevator cribs corn and 
other grains. b 4g f enend Se io Dageest load 
in 5 minutes. e horses do all the work— 
wagon raises and lowers itself automatic- 
ally—elevator sets at any angina clewsins elevates 
any heicht, distributes grain where 
you want it 
The Steel Elevator 

Not affected by weather. Steel throughout. No 
wood to swell, shrink or crack. Chains always 
same tension. Price really LOW. Write tor catalog. 


Meadows Mig.Co. 




























ticular food one crop is likely to need 
more than another. We have par- 
tially answered this above, but as a 
further suggestion we reproduce the 
accompanying table taken from a New 
York bulletin on fertilizers, showing 
in pounds per acre the quantities of 
the elements suggested for use in 
available form, in fertilizers for the 
crops indicated. 
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‘eZ is 

Crops. 5 | 8 2 

*| eo] 

F ¢/8s 

= a ° 
|Z o. } Pa 
BAIR ccceeccese 5-10 12.5-25 30- 60 
Apples ...ceceeee..-| 8-16/12.5-25/40- 80 

ASPparagus ..c.eee. 20-40 12.5-25 30- 

gg. ee re 12-24 8.5-17'20- 40 
NE it tec andeous 5-10'12.5-25 30- 60 
— Se erase 20-4010 -2030- 60 
slackberries ...... 15-30 12.5-25 30- 60 
a RWREGt .ccsecss 15-30 12.5-25 30- 60 
ERO ckccenedas 40-80 30 -60. 75-150 
SE: - an cnwse ce den 15-3015 -3035- 70 
Cauliflower ........ 40-8030 -60°75-150 
CEN stneesannened 40-80'20 -40 50-100 
CMOTTIOR .ccccccses 110-2015 -3035- 70 
DO a vcartennaads | 5-10/12.5-25 30- 60 
2 ee 10-2015 -30'25- 50 
Cucumbers ........ 30-60 20 -40 50-100 
CUSPORtE 6 occiccacs '10-20'10 -2030- 60 
Egg-plant ........- 40-80'20 -40,75-150 
PEM scKwnecaeseeun 10-2010 -20 25- 50 
Gooseberries ......,10-20:10 -2030- 60 
errr er 8-16 12.5-25 35- 70 
Grass for pastures..|15-30/12.5-25 30- 60 
Grass for lawns..../20-40/10 -20 25- 50 
Grass for meadows. 15-30 12.5-25.30- 60 
I 5. sk alacdh a dG Bon 20-4015 -30/80-160 
Horseradish .|15-30,10 -20,30- 60 
EMEMED. ctsecsscnes 40-80 20 -40 60-120 
0 rere re 15-30 12.5-25 30- 60 
Muskmelons ...... 130-60 20 -40 50-100 
Nursery stock ..... 10-2010 -2025- 50 
ae 12-24 8.5-17,25- 50 
OE. sadiceqedaat 45-90,25 -50 70-140 
Paranips .......... 20-40 25 -50/40- 80 
Pre TT 15-30 17.5-35/45- 90 
a. errors c 8-16/12.5-25'40- 80 
PE ch cawee dew eae 5-10, 12.5-25 30- 60 
| PP CCrT TTT 10-2015 -3035- 70 
oo re 30-60 17.5-35/55-110 
Pumpkins ......... 30-60'20 -40,50-100 
ee ere 8-16/12.5-25/40- 80 
RROGIBNOR ..cccccses 15-3015 -3035- 70 
Raspberries ....... 12-24 17.5-35/50-100 
TD 6 tan a tiene o ean 12-24 8.5-17/25- 50 
Sorghum .......... 110-2015 -3025- 50 
rey 15-30'25 -50'35- 70 
Squashes ......... 30-6020 -40 50-100 
Strawberries .125-5025 -50 60-120 
Co. eee 30-60,20 -40'60-120 
Tomatoes ......... 25-5015 -30 30- 60 
Turnips ........... 20-4010 -2030- 60 
Watermelons ....../30-60/20 -40/50-100 
ice sige a Sean 12-24! 8.5-17/10- 20 





Wheat 

Given a soil moderately rich in plant 
food, its desirability for any particular 
crop is determined largely by its phy- 
sical condition. The best grass lands 
are clays; potatoes and truck do espe- 
cially well on rather sandy land; corn 
prefers a silt loam, and fruits gener- 
ally do best on a sandy loam. This is 
because of the relation of these vari- 
ous types to temperature and mois- 
ture. Sandy soils are good for truck 
garderiing because they warm up 
quickly in the spring and are easily 
worked. Clay soils are especially 
good for grass because they hold lots 
of moisture, which a luxuriant meadow 
or pasture crop particularly requires. 
On the basis of the physical condition 
of soils, the following standard has 
been suggested by a Minnesota pro- 
fessor: 

Early truck and potato soil, 60 per 
cent or more of medium sand, not 
more than 10 per cent of clay, and 
about 20 per cent of silt. 

Late truck and fruit, 50 per cent or 
more of medium fine sand, not more 
than 25 per cent of clay, and 10 to 30 
per cent of silt. 

Corn, not more than 50 per cent of 
fine sand, not more than 20 per cent 
of clay, and from 15 to 25 per cent 
of silt. 

General grains, 20 to 30 per cent of 
fine sand, 15 to 20 per cent of clay, 
and 40 to 60 per cent of silt. 

Wheat, not more than 15 per cent of 
sand, from 20 to 30 per cent of clay, 
and from 30 to 70 per cent of fine silt. 

Grass, not more than 10 per cent of 
sand, from 40 to 70 per cent of clay, 
and from 20 to 30 per cent of silt. 

Of course such a statement as this 
carries little exact meaning except to 
the man who makes mechanical analy- 
ses of soils. In a general way, how- 
ever, all of our readers can catch the 
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WIXCEL SELF HAYLOADER 


This is the famous loader that has held the lead in the hayloader world for the past five years. 


It is the only hayloader in the world that gathers all kinds of 


matically distributes it over the entire load. 


ay from swath or winrow and auto- 


A ONE MAN—TWO HORSE HAYLOADER 














LOADING ALFALFA FROM WINROW WITH WIXCEL AUTOMATIC HAYLOADER. 
demand 


Every hayloader advertiser claims bis loader the BEST in every point of quality no 


ed by practical hay-makers. There can be only one BEST. Whois telling the truth? Don't buy 
on advye rtising claims. sjuy on your own judgment, the machine YOU believe to be the BEST. 
The truth of every claim we make is backed up by a responsib le guarantee. The points of = _ 
age in the WIXCEL HAYLOADERS, when set out in print, would more than cover th 


and, therefore, we have arranged t 

LOADER, together with a copy of“ 
ing articles on hay-m 
your request. 
buy an old style loader. 
istaken. Address Dept. 


WIXCEL MFG. Cco., 


A aa can take care 


» furnish you full information of the 
‘Modern Hay-Making,”’ 
tking. contributed by actual hay-makers; 
With the knowledge you now have of the 
of your order if it reaches us belore our entire output 


WIXCEL SELF HAY: 
a book nicely illustrated and contain- 
delivered free to you on receipt of 


WIXCEL AUTOMATIC you would not 


MARCUS, IOWA 








Oxford Hay 


Direct gear. No chains to wear out. 


man machine. 


light, 
practical tests. 


of work. A simple, 
loader, the result of 20 years’ 


light or heavy grass. Rakes sft. 
any spring tooth horse rake. Easily handled. 
material. Guaranteed against defects. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


LASACK BROS. & CO., 


Loader 


Improved With Apron 
No shoes. 
Light draft—will pull one-third easier 
than any rake bar loader made doing the same amount 
strong combined rake and 
One 
man rakes and loads from swath or windrows any 
swath clean as 
Best 


Oxford Junction, lowa 





Fill This Coupon Out and Gat Special Terms to New Buyers. 


State 





P.O. 






A one- 


in 10 
Minutes 


Runs 
ne- 

Third 
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alfalfa offered the American farmers today. 


its superiority over all other varieties, 
We have 





OUR NEW 


ALFALFA BOOK 
FREE 


it gives you the benefit of 27 years’ actual 
experience in raising alfalfa in the Dakotas. 











0. S. JONES SEED CO., 





DAKOTA GROWN TURKESTAN ALFALFA 


Our Dakota grown, dry farmed glialfa is one of the hardiest, best producing varieties of 
This particular strain has stood the cold and try- 
ing winters in the northern part of this state for the past twelve years, and has det 
not only in seed but in 
letters from as far north as Calgary, Canada, and as far east as Maryland, which 
testify as testhe hardiness and productiveness of this wonderful 
strain of alfalfa that we are offering you at no greater price 
than inferior strains are sold for—100 Ibs., $23.00; 
1 bu., $14.00; 1 peck, o 

We personally inspected all these 
son and guarantee this alfalfa seed to I» 
weeds and to be strictly DAKOTA GROWN, 

Our experience 
the seed to sow, regardless of locality. 


nonstrated 
hay production per acre. 


3 
growing sea- 
all noxious 


fields in the 
iree from 


has demonstrated that the seed we offer is 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 























meaning of this table. It must not be 
taken as an arbitrary one, however, 
since we all know that sometimes very 
good corn crops have been secured on 
very heavy clay soils, and at other 
times excellent corn crops have been 
obtained on quite sandy land. Never- 
theless we will all agree that the best 
corn soil is a loam in which there is 
sufficient sand to make it work well, 
and yet clay and siit enough to give 
it water-holding capacity. 

The true way to determine an ideal 
soil for any crop is to give the crop 
and soil trial together. In this way 
it has been found that the black prai- 
rie loam of the Wisconsin glaciation 
is an ideal corn soil; that the volcanic 
ash of many of the western states is 
ideal fruit soil; that the silt loam of 
the Red River valley of the north is 
splendid for wheat. Climate, also, of 
course, has much to do with this. If 
we were hunting for an ideal soil for 
any particular crop, we would like to 
have with us to help us in our hunt a 
successful grower of that crop, a soil 
chemist to make chemical analyses 
for us, and a soils physicist to make 
mechanical analyses for us. Since-all 
these are not available, we would be 
satisfied with using common sense. 





WILD MUSTARD. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of wild mustard and writes: 

“What is this weed? It was cut last 
year on hay land?” 

Wild mustard causes but little trou- 
ble in the corn belt. It is an annual 
weed which spreads only because of 








the great abundance of seed which it 
produces. In Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and Canada, it is a very bad weed in 
the grain fields. This is because of 
lack of rotation in these sections, the 
weed being easily destroyed where cul- 
tivated crops are put on the ground 
every four or five years. Generally 
wild mustard causes but little trouble 
on hay lands, because frequent cutting 
prevents it from going to seed, and if 
this weed is kept from going to seed it 
dies out very soon. 





SURFACE CULTIVATION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue I note an inquiry 
about surface cultivation, and have 
read the communications on the sub- 
ject. I have used a surface cultivator 
for ten years, and I would not use a 
shovel cultivator if someone would pre- 
sent me with one. With the careless 
farmer, the shovel cultivator is some- 
times necessary; but for the man who 
is domg good farming the surface cul- 
tivator will answer every ‘requireinent. 
The ground must be well plowed and 
the cornstalks cut and turned under, 
or they will give bother with the sur- 
face cultivator, but if the field has been 
properly plowed it is the tool to use 
from start to finish. On sod ground 
it may perhaps be more difficult to do 
good work. I have not used the sur- 
face cultivator on* sod, but I can see 
that it might cause trouble if the sod 
is not well worked up. 

G. ARNOLD. 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 
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The One Great 
Summer Underwear 
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this Label 
when you 
buy 
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This Label on Every Garment 
LASTIC, soft, absorbent, perfect in 
fit, firmly sewed, durable, best 
trimmings. Always cool, because the 
fabric is open. Very durable and easily 
washed, 

The biggest wadorwest value, but sold at a 
price within reach of all. Buy a suit at your 
dealer's. Twomillion people wear no other. The 
only way you know you are getting "Porosknit" 
is by the label on every garment. 

BOYS’ 


Any Style 
Shirts and ——_ 25c 
Men’s Union Suits, $1.09 
Boys’ Union Suits, 50 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue showing ail styles 


107 CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
ashington Street, Amsterdam, New York 
































should be worn by every farmer. 
They are light, durable, sanitary, 
waterproof and far 
superior to leather or 
metal shoes. Atrial 
will convince you. 
If not at dealer's, 
send $2.25 for sample 
pair. Money back 
if not satisfied. 
Illustrated 
booklet 
‘ ree. 





A. H. RIEMER SHOE CO. 
2911 Vliet Street Milwaukee, Wis. 














Harness 
of 
Quality 
Direct to You \\\ 
at ‘er’s A 
prices. We have 4)\ 


been making GOOD 
HONEST harness for over 30 years. 
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Have hundreds of satisfied customers in 
the west as testimonials will show. We 
save you money on harness. We give 
youa two year guarantee. Order now. 

Write today for FREE catalogue and price list. 
F. &l. LeCocq Bay 5t., Pella, Ja. 
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1911 Spit Hickory ante] Hickory Auto- 
Seat uggy. Or, 25% saving 
guaranteed on retail priceof any 
vehicle. Madetoorder. 20days’ 
road test—2-year guarantee. 


Let Me Pay the 
Postage on Big 
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Shows 12 styles. Also harness. \ / ee 
Beautiful color-views. Prices aston- \KG 2 
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DRAINAGE ACROSS-THE LAND OF 
ANOTHER. 


An Iowa subscriber asks for the law 
which permits one land owner to run 
a tile drain through the land of an- 
other. This will be found on page 107 
of the laws of the thirty-third general 
assembly. We summarize the law as 
follows: 

When the owner of any land wishes 
to drain through the land of another 
and is unable to agree with the owner 
of said land, he may file with the clerk 
of the township in which said land is 
located an application in writing, set- 
ting forth a description of the land 
through which he wishes to drain, the 
route, terminus, character, size and 
depth of the drain. When this appli- 
cation is filed with the clerk, he shall 
fix a time and place for a hearing be- 
fore the township trustees of his town- 
ship, the time to be not more than 
ninety days or less. than thirty days 
after the application-is filed, and the 
clerk shall cause notice in writing to 
be sent to the owner of each tract of 
land across which the drain is to be 
constructed, and also upon the person 
who is occupying the land at that 
time. If the owner ofthe land is not 
a resident of the county, notice to him 
shall be posted in three public places 
within the township where the land 
is situated, at least fifteen days before 
the time set for the hearing, one of 
which places shall be upon the land 
of which he is the owner. Any person 
claiming damages or compensation on 
account of the construction of the 
drain shall file a claim in writing with 
the township clerk at least two days 
before the date fixed for 
on the application, and the failure to 
file such claim shall be deemed to be 
a waiver of the right to claim or re- 
cover such damages. 

At the time of the hearing the trus- 
tees shall determine the merits of the 
application, consider all the objections 
thereto, and all the claims filed for 
damages, and if necessary they may 
view the summit. After .giving all par- 
ties full opportunity to be heard, the 
trustees shall locate the drain and fix 
the points of entrance and exit on such 
land or property, the course of the 
drain through the land, the size, char- 
acter and depth of the drain, when and 
in what manner it shall be construct- 
ed, how kept in repair, what connec- 
tions may be made therewith, what 
compensation if any shall be made to 
the owners of the land by reason of 
the drain, and any other questions that 
may arise in connection with it. They 
shail reduce their findings to writing, 
which shall be filed with the clerk of 
the township, who shall record it in his 
book of records, together with the ap- 
plication and all other papers filed in 
connection therewith, and he _ shall 
cause the findings and decisions of the 
trustees to be recorded in the office 
of the recorder of the county in which 
the land is situated, and said decision 
shall be final unless appealed from to 
the district court. 





SURFACE CULTIVATION, 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 14th I notice 
a subscriber asks for information cons 
cerning the surface cultivator. Will 
say I have used one for two years, and 
would not think,of going back to the 
shovel plan. Last year I had sixty 
acres of corn and took care of it with 
a one-row surface cultivator, and kept 
it clean, too. And I think the soil is 
in better condition for oats than it 
would have been had I used a shovel 
plow. It works better in cornstalk 
ground than a shovel plow, as the corn 
stalks will not hang on the blades, as 
they will on the shovels. 

Last year I purchased a pulverizer 
and used it in preparing my corn 
ground, and found it very satisfactory. 
The pulverizer and surface cultivator 
should both be used for best results. 
Should you use a shovel plow in plow- 
ing the first time, you will form ridges 
between the rows and your surface cul- 
tivator will not do such good work. 
They are not generally used in my 
neighborhood, but I am convinced that 
they are the thing to cultivate corn 
with. 

ILLINOIS SUBSCRIBER. 


I see in your paper of April 14th an 
Iowa subscriber asks concerning the 
use of a surface cultivator. I have 
experimented with the surface and 
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To use is to approve 





Runabout, $750 


F. O. B. Detroit, including three oil lamps, tools and horn. Gas lamps and tank or 
The picture shows a runabout with detached 


generator, top, windshield, etc., extra. 
doors, which cost $25 extra. 


Touring car for 4, #900; with fore-doors, $25 extra. 





GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


You never meet a Hupmobile owner who is willing to say aught but good of 
his car. 
Unsolicited, many of them write enthusiastically of the pleasure and service 
they have had with their Hupmobiles. 
Frank Grates, a building inspector of 


Redlands, Cal., writes: 
"My Huy »mobile Runabout has cost me 


only 60 cents ina year, and that not 
for machinery, butior varnish. I find 
that I ave rage about 26 miles to the 


gallon; the up-keep during the year 

10t Cos tme over $6 a month.” 

Dr. A. A. Brown of San Antonio, Tex. : 
“| use it constantly ior every call, and 
my total expenses for gasoline and 
oil average about $10 a month.” 


has 
has 


Every one of these men bought a Hupmobile to save time and money and 


found it a practical economy. 


Investigation will show you why. 


Dept. 1225 Jefferson Ave., 





And so, invariably, experience with a Hupmobile wins permanent approval. 


Hupp Motor Car Co. 
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W.R. Vann, of the VanCamp Hardware 
& Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Tam a traveling salesman, weighing 
285 lbs. and carry about 100 lbs. of 
baggage, and have driven this car 
every day over all kinds of roads, 
having a mileage of 17,000 miles this 
year. My tires run from 10,000 to 
12,000 miles. I have increased my 
volume of business and at the same 
time decreased my expense account 
over the previous year. 









Detroit, Michigan 








cultivator for ten years, and 
test the corn cultivated with 
the surface cultivator has outyielded 
that cultivated with- the shovel from 
two to twelve bushels to the acre. 

In sod ground I would use the sur- 
face cultivator all the time, but in old 
ground, if the corn is small and the 
ground runs together, loosen it up with 
the shovel cultivator. In big corn I 
would not use the shovel under any 
condition. 

The drier the year, the more differ- 
ence in the yield in favor of the sur- 
face method. The ground holds mois- 
ture better and cutting the roots with 
the shovel cultivator hurts the corn 
worse in a dry year. In 1909 there was 
seven bushels to the acre difference 
in the yield of my corn. The corn cul- 
tivated with the surface was of a bet- 
ter quality and ripened about ten days 
sooner. 

In 1910 I cultivated some with small 
surface shovels next to the corn and 
ordinary shovels on the outside. There 
was no difference in the yield of this 
and where I used all surface. 

Work your ground good and deep 
before planting when you intend to 
use the surface cultivator, and then 
slant your scrapers so the dirt will 
run over them and leave a loose mulch. 
If you set them too straight they do 
not leave enough loose dirt and the 


ground will bake. 
LEO BOLLAR. 
Vermilion County, Illinois. 


shovel 
in every 





BROKEN-DOWN SOWS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see many complaints in Wallaces’ 
Farmer of sows dragging their hind 
quarters. Several years ago one of, 
your subscribers gave his remedy, 
which is as follows: Stir a tablespoon- 
ful of sulphur in sweet milk once a 
day and give to the sow for three 
days. He said the third dose would 
put the sow on her feet. I have tried 
ic many times, and it has never failed. 
I always continue the remedy for some 
time. I would never keep them over 
as breeders, as my experience has 
been very unsatisfacory. 

SUBSCRIBER. 








RED BARN PAINT 


AT Sic PER GALLON 





It is economy to use plenty of good 

ONLY | Paint, but it is poor economy to pay 
too much forit. Our Red Barn Paint 

8 5 Cc at 85e per gallon, delivered, in 5-gal. 
eans, Will give full value for your 

PER money — guaranteed for spreading 
GALLON | and lasting qualities—is a strong, 
i live, bright, rich red. You could not 
niet buy a better Red Barn Paint if you 
Delivered | paid $2.00 per gallon. Our price of 
&5e per gallon in 5-gal. cans, freight 











prepaid, gives you the best paintand saves the 
money for your pocket that others ask you to 
pay retail dealers’, wholesalers’ profits and trav- 
eling men’s heavy expenses. This company isin 
no trust and sells direct to the consumer at fac- 
tory prices, freight prepaid on shipments of 5 
galions or more. This is paint season. Send 
order now to Sunflower Paint & Varnish Co., 
Fort Scott, Kansas, Dept. 11. 








Township Trustees and Road Supervisors 


STOP AND THINK 


what is recommended now days in building an 
up-to-date culvert or water way? All the ce ment 
conventions are recommending concrete. Ho 
are you going to build them? LOOK AT THE 
ABOVE CUT and get catalogue. 


Overturf Mold & Mixer Co., Dumont, lowa 


LIGHTNING ROD 
84 PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
Don’t do a thing about buying Light 
ning Rodsunti!l youget py Proposition. I - 
= an Ko A New Pian—a complete @7 
you with full instruc 





Byst 
tions tc for Sarat Easy to put up. 
Bay Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid. 
satisfactory or pose 





Please mention this paper when writing, 
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FREE 





Booklet — Write Today 





Sit down right now and write for 
our ‘attractive tree booklet on hay 
loaders. 

It is brimful of hay loader informa- 
tion that will interest every farmer 
and brings out many pofnts regarding 
hay loaders that farmers should know. 

By saving of time and labor, the 
“Gearless” Hay Loader will pay for 
itself in a short time. 


It is unlike any other loader ever placed on 
the market, and the fact that more “Gear. 
less” Hay Loaders are sold each year than 


any other is proof of their superior qualities. 
Let us send you our free booklet at once. 
Write us today. 


LA CROSSE HAY TOOL CO. 
22d STREET CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 














End Roof Expense 
Forever! 











Vou will not have rocf repair bills to worry 
you after you put Edwards Interlocking Reo 
Steel Shingles on your house, barn or farm 
buildings. You are protected from fire. light 
ning. leaks or roof decay 

$10,000 Lightning Bond. We guarantee 
every Edwards roof against lightning with a 
$000 bond. Our patent interlocking device pro 
tects the nails and prevents rusting and leaking 
# the joints. 


Edwards REO’ Steel Shingles 


FACTORY PRICES-WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT. Aswe are the largest makersof iron 
and steel rooting material, we are in a ition 
to give you the very lowest prices with ight 
prepaid 


Write for New Free Catalog No. 576 


which is full of valuable roofing information. 
Send us the dimensions of 7°25 roofs and we will 

uote you the low cost of a Reo Steel Shingle 
Root delivered to vour railroad station. Ask for 
our Special introductory offer to represent us in 
your community. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
526-S76Loeck St., Cincinnati, Ohio (45) 























7 Handsome Models 


BREEZE Travel the worst roads $275 


MotorVehicle with ease and comfort And U 
Send tor Catalog “X” 











The Breeze is strong simple,speedy 
andsafe. Best motorvehicie bullt 
for country roads—mud, deep 
sand orhigh hills. 13-18 h. 
p. engines. Lowest cost of 
up-keep, least tire trouble. 
Hondoomely suumet 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


sO"WIND and WATER FREE] 


with the use of that connecting 
, link. 

























YEARS. Runs easily, 
tly. A postcard brings pricesand 
book from manufacturer to farmer 


Box r) the Neb. 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Very seldom have the farmers of 
the United States been so stirred up 
over a political issue as they now are 
over the pending treaty providing for 
the reciprocal reduction and removal 
of duties between this country and 
Canada. The alarm extends from 
Maine to Washington, and as far south 
as the cereals form the main depend- 
ence of income; in some cases still 
farther. The agricultural press is quite 
largely against the treaty; the grange, 
clubs, institutes, and all manner of 
organizations have passed resolutions, 
circulated petitions, and written bush- 


els of letters remonstrating against 
the passage of the reciprocity bill 
through congress. 

This opposition by the farmers ig 


taking, for the most part, one of two 
lines: First, the fear or belief that 
the introduction of Canadian farm 
products will lower the prices of sim- 
ilar products on this side of the line. 
Second. complaint that someone else, 
the manufacturer, is getting protection 
at the expense of the farmer. In ac- 
cordance with the first view, a demand 
is made to keep the duties on farm 
products, while the second line of ar- 
gument leads to the conclusion that 
it will be good tactics to refuse to con- 
cede the reciprocity proposition until 
the manufacturers make corresponding 
concessions to the farmers by reduc- 
tions in duties on articles which the 
farmers buy. 

Taking up the first argument, let us 
consider the probability of harm to 
American farmers through competi- 
tion by the Canadians. It has long 
been the tactics of the protectionist 
party to represent itself as favorable 
to a policy under which every impor- 
tant interest is accorded the benefits 
of protection. When Henry Clay was 
the champion of the so-called Ameri- 
can System, he held out to the farmer 
the prospect of a home market, and 
undertook to prove that by marketing 
his produce near home and buying 
manufactured articles in home cities, 
he thereby saved paying the freight in 
both directions. Just why the whole 
benefit should come to the farmer was 
not pointed out, but it was boldly as- 
sumed that the farmer must pay the 
charges both going and coming, and 
campaign orators have presented it in 
the same way within recent years. 
During the period of great grain ex- 
porting following the Civil war, it 
dawned upon the farmer that he was 
not getting a fair deal. It became evi- 
dent that he was paying the manufac- 
turer his share of the tariff bonus in 
hard cash and was getting in return 
nothing more substantial than moon- 
shine. It became evident that corn, 
cotton, wheat, cattle, hogs and horses 
sold in America at the prices fixed in 
the world market minus the cost of 
transportation. There was no denying 
this. It was a condition and not a 
theory. The farmer is a splendid par- 
tisan and can usually be relied on to 
remain orthodox and unshakable, yet 
the election of 1884 showed that it 
would no longer suffice to tell the 
farmer that he would get indirectly his 
share of the prosperity which must be 
transmitted to him through the me- 
dium of the manufacturer. He was 
tired of reflected warmth and demand- 
ed a little direct sunshine. The poli- 
ticians were ready for the emergency. 
They acknowledged the justice of the 
demand; said they had all along ex- 
pected to deal fairly with the farmer, 
though up to that time, it had to be 
admitted, the farmer had been neg- 
lected. Since the manufacturer had 
grown prosperous under shelter of the 
tariff, it must be that protection would 
insure prosperity to any business, and 
it was now to be given freely to the 
farmer. The manufacturer had en- 
joyed a protected margin of twenty, 
forty and sixty per cent; the farmer 
should now be treated with equal fair- 
ness; he, too, should be protected, and 
protected as much as the manufac- 
turer. He ought to have fifteen to 
thirty cents a bushel on grain, and he 
got it. Never was a charper bargain 
driven. It resembled the Jacob-Esau 
transaction, except that not even the 
mess of pottage was given the farmer 
in exchange for his heritage. 

The gain to the farmer was to come 
—measured by the exact number of 
cents per bushel, and per pound, named 
in the schedules—through protection 
against Canada. Canada was pictured 
as the granary of the world, literally 
bursting with fullness, the Canadian 
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DURABLE}! 
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when you buy a Kratzer. 


that holds its brilliancy for years. 


Kratzer a world beater. 


and transportation. Think this over! 


a carriage just now. Sent on request. 
you any Kratzer Carriage. 


102 First Street, 











iat 


You never get a carriage with a rusty, setond-hand look to the cushions 
Only one of the many advantages in buying at home. 
The Upholstery on a Kratzer is done in finest quality all wool broadcloth 
It costs us 25% more—but it is three times 
more serviceable and pays in the long run. 

Whenever you look in a Kratzer vehicle, whether in a buggy, carriage, 
surrey or wagon, there you find the same painstaking discrimination in the choice 
of the raw material and the same splendid workmanship that has made the 


Built in the West for the West 


When you buy a Kratzer Vehicle, you not only get a carriage built to meet 
the requirements of Iowa and the Middle West, but you save the profit that in 
the purchase of other carriages must be split up between jobbers—transfer houses 


Don’t Miss Getting Our Beautiful Catalog 


It will tell you a lot of things you ought to know even if you are ever so little interested in buying 
If you tell who your dealer is, we will arrange for him to show 


KRATZER CARRIAGE COMPANY 


I 


Under the springs you get the tough- 
est axles; over the springs the most 
luxurious, comfortable and durable 
upholstering that money can buy when 
you ride in 


KRATZ 
CARRIAG 


Des Moines, lowa 
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ABSOLUTELY THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL PUMPING POWER! 


Goodhue Windmills are simple, strong, durable and safe. 
Are self oiling and automatically governed to get the most power 
out of any wind, trong or light, and still run quietiy and stead- 


ily ali the time. 








Many Goodhue Windmills have been working every day for over 
20 years. For 50c a year weinsure them against tornadoes, cy- 
clones, runaway teams,everything except willful act or neglect. 
Write today for our free catalogue which 
» information you ought to have when you 
also explain our 5 yearw 

lutely protects against lose. 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
332 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


APPLETON! 





» QUALITY 
ar 








REQUIRE NO FUEL 








ives you exactly the 
uy a mill. We will 
insurance policy that 
















ready to undersell at ruinous rates all 
self-respecting farmers on this side of 
the line. And to make the story grew- 
some enough to be effective, it was of 
course necessary to claim, not merely 
that Canada would do such things, but 
that she had already done it. Oats, 
barley, and wheat grew in fabulous 
quantities in Canada; it was sold here 
to our hurt. This must be stopped. 
It would have been a simple matter 
to show that prices were the same on 
each side of the line, but the farmers 
were eager to believe that some means 
of relief was at hand, and did not want 
the only rainbow which had appeared 
in their sky for years to be obscured 
until they had had the satisfaction 
at least of making a thorough search 
for the bag of gold. The eight years 
following the tariff bill of 1890 were 
not prosperous years to the farmer. 
Neither did the low prices await the 
passage of the Wilson tariff; they pre- 
ceded it. During every year, under 
no agricultural tariff—under the so- 
called protective tariff and the so- 
called free trade tariff—the prices 
were those fixed in the world markets. 
Wheat, corn, beef, and cotton flowed 
freely across the Atlantic, and what it 
was worth to ship, for so much and 
no more would it sell, whether to be 
shipped or to be used at home. 

But now the tariff apostles tell us 
that all the above argument is true. 
That it has done no good in the past, 
but “man never is, but always to be 
blest,” and that the blessed time is 
just on the point of arriving. The tar- 
iff is accredited with real force at 
present in keeping the price of wheat 
higher in this country than it is in 
Canada. As a matter of fact, our wheat 
prices correspond to a nicety to the 





Liverpool price. We are exporting 
more than for a year or two past, and 
there is every prospect that with the 
added acreage of wheat in the winter 
wheat section, in the dry-farming sec- 
tion, and in the Dakotas, that we shall 
have wheat to sell for years to come. 
It is true that wheat is worth more at 
Minneapolis than it is at Winnipeg. 
It is worth more at Minneapolis than 
at Bismark or Pierre. It is not clear, 
however, that it would be worth any 
less at Minneapolis should the tariff 
be removed. Wheat comes to Minne- 
apolis to be made into flour, and the 
flour is then sold everywhere. If still 
more wheat comes to these mills, they 
will have more flour to sell, but since 
they must now pay enough for the 
wheat to keep it from going to Eng- 
land, and since there would be the 
same tendency for it to go there still, 
it is hard to see how it would be any 
different in price. It is very possible 
that the Canadian wheat might be 
raised a trifle in price, without a cor- 
responding reduction in ours, if a 
cheaper way of reaching the world 
market should be opened to it. In 
short, our wheat prices are not yet 
artificial in the sense that they are 
based on political action, hence a 
change in the political attitude will 
not make a change in the price. 

The case of corn and hogs is not 
worth much space. No one familiar 
with corn and pork production will 
take seriously the suggestion that we 
are in danger of ruinous competition 
from Canada. As to beef and mutton, 
the same can be said. The Canadians 
are most excellent breeders of sheep 
and cattle, but how they can injure the 
markets of a country like the United 
States, with every possible advantage 
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ver them in these particulars, is past 
inding out. No amount of buncombe 
an convince an intelligent farmer of 
he Mississippi valley that he is in 
danger of being undersold by his Ca- 
nadian cousins in the great livestock 
markets. And all fears should subside 
with the knowledge that livestock is as 
dear or. dearer in Canada than here. 
We would be selling both horses and 
cows in the Canadian northwest today 
were it not for their tariff which pre- 
vents it. 

Possibly there may be a chance that 
the tariff on barley will, if retained, 
result in a little higher price for that 
grain than would otherwise obtain. 
Until very recently it has had little 
effect, and the probability is that our 
price will soon be back to the export 
figure. Were our farmers organized 
sufficiently to limit production there 
would be opportunity to create a mo- 
nopoly price for barley, but the prob- 
ability of doing so is very remote. 

The farmer will gain by the intro- 
duction of grain from Canada, because 
it will be an added incentive to him to 
produce beef, pork, mutton, butter and 
cheese, instead of sapping his soil in 
the production of commodities in 
which someone else can outdo him. 
The real presperity of the American 
farmer in state after state dates from 
the time he abandoned wheat and oth- 
er general grain farming and turned 
his attention to livestock and dairy in- 
terests. 

The second line of argument centers 
in the demand for corresponding con- 
cessions in the duties on manufactured 
articles. It is based on the belief that 
the farmer is really going to lose in 
the proposed reciprocity agreement, 
and that he is not getting a square 
deal in the matter of tariffs on manu- 
factured articles. The first of these 
views, as already pointed out, is er- 
roneous; the second is no doubt cor- 
rect, but the inferenec drawn from it 


altogether illogical. It does not fol- 
low that because the farmer is not 
getting a square deal in the tariff 


frame-up of the present that the wise 
role for him to play is that of opposi- 
tion to reciprocity. The position of 
the farmer in the tariff alignment is 
mainly that of retainer to some inter- 
est. For example, there are no more 
faithful champions of the sugar trust 
than the growers of sugar cane and 
sugar beets, yet the growers of sugar 
beets have not been treated with any 
too much consideration, and it would 
be hard to find a class of fafmers who 
have fallen farther behind the mark 
set for them by the promoters who 
coaxed them into the new venture than 
these same sugar beet growers. As a 
matter of fact, the big sugar compa- 
nies have gone into the business of 
growing their own beets, and the mobs 
of laborers gathered together for this 
purpose have not been, to put it mild- 
ly, a center of social uplift. 

Again, no servants were ever more 
jealous of their master’s interests than 
are the tobacco growers of the inter- 
ests of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. Yet in order to promote pros- 
perity, part of the tobacco growers in 
one great state recently turned out- 
laws and destroyed the crops of other 
growers. The tobacco farmers as a 
class have not been enviably prosper- 
ous, but they are as faithful as Friday 
in their efforts to maintain the tariff 
shelter behind which the monopoly 





makes millions while they eke out a 


precarious existence. 

The wool growers have for a genera- 
tion danced whenever the manufactur- 
ers have piped, and still with an un- 
precedented tariff, with all the augur- 


ies auspici$us, the much-protected and | 


much-praised wool grower is but a 
broken reed on which to lean. 


change the figure, we would all go 


Or to | 


back to the garb popular in the Garden | 


of Eden were we dependent on 
American wool grower for clothes. 
some states sheep are increasing 
numbers, but on the whole they are, 
according to recent estimates, very 
much fewer than ten years ago. This 
failure to go into sheep raising can not 
be charged to lack of tariff. If the 
present tariff is not adequate, it would 
seem that nothing short of hiring men 
outright and paying bonuses out of a 
tariff-filled treasury will induce the 
home production of sheep. Although 
the tariff can not do much in the line 
of wool production, it has cemented 
the favor of what wool growers we 
have, and all who imagine they would 
like to become such, solidly to the 
cause of the woolen manufacturer. 


In 


the | 


in | 
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| b dates rather buy a $150 horse 


than a $50 horse; you know how 


much cheaper the $150 horse is. 


Same way in buying a gasoline engine; you'll pay 
‘less for some than for an Olds Gasoline Engine; 


but you d better have the Olds. 


It is the simplest engine built; fewer parts; 


every part made in the most 


perfect manner known, of the best materials; doesn’t get out of order. 


We adjust every Olds Engine to run perfectly before shipping; it is ready 


to run when you get it. 


We've been making these engines for 30 years; the standard by which all 


others are measured. 


Send for particulars; and catalogue. 


Seager Engine Works 


BRANCH OFFICE 


Olds Gas Power Co., W. S, Weaver, Mgr., 
Omaha, Nebraska 


1007 Farnum St., 


907 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 
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And now the thinking for the Amer- | 
ican wool grower is done largely in | 


the offices of 
associations. 

It is said that we eat flour, not 
wheat; beef, not cattle, and so_follow- 
ing. But free flour from Canada will 
not be either freer or cheaper than 
flour from Minneapolis, Kansas City 
or Buffalo: we already have flour to 
sell. Nor is Canada a beef-producing 
country; they buy meat of us. Free 
cattle will help the farmers to get 
cheaper feeders, possibly, but free 
beef from Canada will not reduce the 
price of porterhouse. 


certain manufacturers’ | 





To get an army of the common peo- 


ple to fight for the selfish interest of 
a few has always been the plan of 
shrewd schemers. The manufacturers 
have always promised the farmer a 
share of the booty if only he would 
join the ranks of the protectionist 
army. What prosperity the farmer 
has enjoyed he has earned, and for 
the most part it has been the result 
of his own faithful, honest labor. So 
far as participation in tariff-made prof- 
its are concerned, there has been a 
library full of fiction to a single page 
of fact. 

We are told that tariffs have been 
brought into play by the farmer class 
of other countries, and therefore must 
be a good thing. It is true Germany 
has an agricultural tariff. And Ger- 
many, too, has an agricultural aris- 
tocracy, and an agricultural political 
party, both of which must give way 
if the “made in Germany” motto is to 
go on as it has begun. Germany has 
an industrious farming class who work 
for a return which would not satisfy 
the American farmer. At the same 
time the better grades of food are 
dear in Germany, dear because of the 
tariff. Germany is now where Eng- 





land was a century ago with respect 
to food supply, agriculture, and man- 
ufacturing, and the hight against the 
corn laws has already begun. 

What the American farmer should 
do now is to help break the spell that 
has been cast over him by the tariff 
medicine man, and demand a tariff 
based on impartial investigations. In 
the case of Canadian reciprocity he is 
giving up nothing that is of value, and 
is furnishing a club with which to 
fight future battles to his advantage. 
To refuse to permit this, a real tariff 
reform measure, to go through, means 
again committing himself to the old 
tariff dogma, again enlisting for a cam- 


paign under the leadership of the. 
clique, which, irrespective of party, 


works to revise the tariff upward. 
B. H. HIBBARD. 
Iowa Agricultural College. 





PROPER TIME TO PLANT BEANS, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue, I noticed an article 
on bean planting. As far as the prep- 
aration and cultivation of the soil are 
concerned, I think you are correct. The 
best time of planting, though, I think 
is from the 18th to the 22d of June. 
Beans planted at that time will never 
become infested with bean weevil. 

A. VIELMETTE. 

Gregory County, South Dakota. 





EXCURSION RATES—PACIFIC COAST. 

Account meetings American Medical 
Association, Los Angeles; International 
Sunday School Association and National 
Education Association, San Francisco, 
etc. Summer tourist fares in effect daily 
to the aPcific coast ffom June list to Sep- 


tember 30th. Liberal stop-overs and re- 
turn limits. Full particulars from ticket 
agents, The North Western Line. 





Don’t Put Off Painting— 
= It Will Prove Costly 
The longer you put off painting 
the more oil and lead the job 
will take. 
While you wait your buildings 
rot, exposed to the weather. 
The cost of paint made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 


white lead and pure linseed oil is not 
so high as you may think. 

For an average house, the cost now 
of this genuine old-fashioned, mixed- 
to-order pure white lead paint is not 
more than $4 or $5 greater than it 
used tobe. Much cheaper tham 
repair bills. 


Write for our free 
“Painting Helps No. 182% 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


NewYork Cleveland Chicag? 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 

Qjobn T. Lewis & Bros. Cove 

Philadelphia) 

(National Lead and Oil Cox 

Pittsburgh) 
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The Ever-Lasting Kind 


PE Steel Frames 
Champion U. S. Scales Write for 
Cheap — Durable — Good _ full particulars. 
THEE OREG tac 


CHICAGO 
Please mention this paper when writing, 

































What’s Your Earning 





Power? 








S YOUR income sutlicient and. in 
keeping with the earning power you 
are capable of? Are you able to 

support yourself and family and enjoy 
the little Inxuries of life?) Can you 
draw a check on your bank to tide 
over the proverbial *‘rainy day?’’ 

If you want to be a man of bigger 

earning capacity, a 


BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER 
will accomplish that end for you. It’s 
a machine that pays for itself in a 
short time—a machine that can work 
almost the year round, 

The Buckeye Traction Ditcher, with 
a small amount of capital invested, 
will net you from $15 to SIS ad ay 
digging Qitehoe tn 5 

« petiz the 

lurmers everywhere are ins 
upon Buckeye ditches, because 
are truer, of perfect level and oon 
twenty-five to fifty per cent less. The 
old expensive hand-dug ditches are a 
thing of the past. The Buckeye digs 
from 100 to 150 rods a day. Our cat- 
alogue No, 2 for the asking, 


ii “y 


sist ing 
they 


machine 


as 








The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. | 
FINDLAY, OHIO 

















JONES POTATO BUG KILLER 


A powder applied dry—Death to potato bugs— 


Saves carrying water—Cheaper than Spray—One 
application often sufficient to keep off bugs for 
entire Tote — Does not injure vines—perfectly safe. 
JONES CABBAGE WORM KILLER 
sure Sars to eae worms and cucumber pees. 


THE BEETLE POTATO DUSTE 
Both hand end horse machines furnished with 
cart complete takingone to fourrows should be used 
to apply these powders. Dry process saves time, 
labor and cost, coes more thorough work, No 
experience needed, follow directions. These ma- 
chines and powders end your bt sg end worm troubles. 
Write for er; e and price 
NES SEED co. 
Sioux Falis, S. D. 
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Handy 
Wagon 


Broad tired 
t te them 





boittasete 


The farm labor saver that lasts a Mfetime 
steel wheels carry any load Ne wear-c 
Don't be a wag» « The Slectric saves tuiousands 





lifts Bes ut oh auling manure, grain, stone, 
we~everythir . you have to hau Easier jon the 
murses. Why not do your hauling the easy way? Send 


mow for free book telling all about the - 1e long-lived, 
stee! wheéled, real handy wagon. Addre 
RLEOTRIO WHEEL O0., bex 55, @ULNoy, ILL 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


m Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring # 
wegen, therelore truit, Pang coreae> es, Cggs. etc., 
bring More money, Ask 


or al sitio 
Marvey Spring Co., rete St. Raclne, Wis. ‘. 















id 


qoLP MEDAL SEED CORN — Prize 
¥ winning Reid's Yellow Dent and famous John- 
son County White, $2.50 per bu. in ear. (Extra 
choice selected, 4 grains tested from each 
ear,.85 perbu.) You get my 30 years’ experience in 
er ~ and handling seed corn. 1 guarantee satisfac- 
tion, W. I. COON, Seed Corn Specialist, Ames, lowa. 





‘a hard, ary dirt floor for the machin- 
ery. 
“In the lower right-hand corner of 





TOOL SHED. 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I wish you would publish an article 
describing in detail full plans and 
specifications for the cheapest and the 
handiest implement shed you can think 
of that will house all the machinery of 
every description needed on a 160. or 
200 acre farm.” 

The ideal machine shed is the one 
which best combines the points of 
cheapness, convenience and perfect 
frotection from the weather. Naturafly 
what would be an ideal meahian shed 
under some circumstances will not be 
The accompanying 
reproduce 


best -under others. 
cut, which 
Colorado bulletin, gives 
what we consider a 


however, we 


from a recent 


specifications for 


very good machine shed. Concerning 
the specifications for this shed, Colo- 
rado Bulletin No. 167 makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The shed is built upon posts which 


rest upon concrete bases 12x12 inches. 
A strong iron dowel set into the 
concrete and projecting up into the 
post keeps the latter from slipping. 
The sides of the shed are eight feet 
high. The roof is one-third pitch, 
shingled; rafters 2x6 inches by three 
feet on center. The lower girt is 2x6 
inches. The middle girt (placed just 
below the windows) is 2x6 inches, 
while the upper girt is 2x8 inches, and 
serves as a plate. 


is 





» posts do not extend into the 
ground, it is necessary to brace the 
sides and ends of the shed. Braces | 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


MANGE IN HORSES. 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
some stiff, coarse, irregularly formed 


hairs which he says are taken from 
the lower end of his Percheron stal- 
lion’s tail, and he writes: 


“The horse persists in rubbing the 
upper part of his tail and mane. Scaly 
patches form around the rectum and 
on a spot above the rectum right on 
the lower side of the tail. The rubbing 
has been done at intervals for several 
months. Washing with an animal soap 
once a week gives relief but does not 
cure.” 

A little mite 
point of a pin, 
the skin at the 
is the probable 


about the size of the 
which burrows under 
base of the hair root, 
cause of this. When- 
ever a horse is very itchy, mites may 
be suspected. The presence of mites 
is told for certain by taking a piece of 


the scurf, scab, or hair from affected 
spots and looking at them in the sun- 
light under a magnifying glass. Mites 


may cause itching at any place on the 
body, but are especially common at 
the mane, tail, head, and along the 
back. 

The mites may be 
following treatment: 
scurf and scabs by means of a brush 
and warm soapsuds. Then rub in thor- 
oughly a tobacco solution made by dis- 
solving tobacco in water at the rate 
of one ounce of tobacco to the pint. 
The woodwork and stable tools should 
also be washed in a tobacco solution 
to kill the mites which may be cling- 


destroyed by the 
Wash off all the 
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chances that this wheat will make a 
crop?” 

The Hessian fly has good wings, and 
if it can not find a suitable place t 
lay its eggs in the place where 
hatches, it will fly to some other fielk 
An uninfested field adjoining an infes 
ed one will almost certainly be dam 
aged, although not usually to any grea 
extent. 

Hessian fly eggs are rather difficult 
to discover, since they are only about 
1-50 of an inch long and 1-350 of a: 
inch wide. They are orange red i 
color, and found in the creases on the 
upper sides of the leaves. The 
are usually laid in strings of four o1 
more. They hatch into very smal 
maggots that crawl down the creases 
of the leaves and imbed themselves be 
tween the leaf and the stalk. 

These maggots are generally found 
at the first joint, although ih the spring 
they may sometimes locate at the 
ond or even third joint. The spring 
brood of maggots does not kill wheat 
outright, as the fall brood often does 
but it causes considerable damage by 
weakening the straw and often caus- 
ing the wheat to fall so badly that it 
is difficult to harvest. A very careful 
Ohio experiment indicates that wheat 
badly infested by the spring brood of 
Hessian fly will yield about one-third 
less than uninfested wheat. Taking all 
things into consideration we would be 
inclined, if we had an uninfested wheat 
field next to an infested one, to leave 
it in’ wheat and run the chances 
damage. If slight damage occurs and 
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CROUND PLAN. 
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ing to them. This treatment should be | there is no clover with the wheat, we 
repeated on the horse two or three | would by all means plow up or burn 
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GOOD CLOSED MACHINE SHED. 
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also extend from the side posts to the 
collar beams for the rafters come near- 
ly over the posts. On the south side 
at the west end is a rolling door seven 
feet six inches high by eight feet long. 
At the east end the opening is eight 
feet high by ten feet wide, covered by 
two rolling doors five feet by eight 
feet. 
“The sides are made of twelve-inch 
stock boards. The cracks are covered 
with O. G. battens. The ground upon 
which the shed sits is higher than the 
surrounding ground, so that this gives 


the drawing is shown the arrangement 
of the machinery in the shed. In some 
cases (marked tongue out) the tongues 
are removed from the machines and 
placed on the collar beams. Cultivator 
shovels, mower sickles, plowshares, 
binder canvasses, etc., are all greased 
and suspended from the collar beams. 
A large part of the machinery may be 
removed by simply running out the 
auto. In some cases the wagon must 
also be removed. The transport trucks 
are almost a necessity for the storage 
of a binder in this sort of a shed. The 
shed is painted with two coats of min- 
eral red in oil.” 

On the average 160 or 200 acre farm 
a shed Of this sort should serve the 
purpose of protecting the machinery 
conveniently, efficiently and cheaply. 
We do not say that this particular 
model is the best, but it is a very good 
one under average circumstances. If 


any of our readers have other types of 
shed which they think answer the pur- 
pose better, we would be glad to hear 
from them, 








times a week, so as to make certain 
that every mite is killed. If only one 
or two mites survive, the trouble may 
soon be as bad as ever, since they 
multiply very fast, one female pro- 
ducing more than a miilion young in 
three months if left unchecked. The 
animal soap which our correspondent 
mentions as giving relief would prob- 
ably cure the trouble if it were applied 
more frequently and if the woodwork 
were washed with it. 





HESSIAN FLY DAMAGE, 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“The majority of the wheat in this 
immediate neighborhood is badly in- 
fested with Hessian fly, many fields 
being almost totally destroyed. I have 
forty acres which was planted rather 
late, and on which I can find no sign 
whatever of the flaxseed. Just across 
the road, however, is one of the worst 
infested fields in the country. This is 
going to be put in corn, but it has not 
been plowed up as yet. In this field 
the flaxseeds run as high as twelve 
and fifteen to the stalk. What I want 
to know is, what are the chances of 
this brood, when it hatches, coming 
over onto my field and destroying it. 
While I have not noticed anything 
wrong with my wheat yet, a neighbor 
told me one day recently that my field 
was just covered with small black flies 
which were not flying, however, but 
were just running around. Now these 
may or may not have been the spring 
brood of Hessian fly. If it was, how 
socn will I be able to find the eggs, 
and what will they look like?. If it 
was the Hessian fly, what are the 








off the stubble as quickly as possible 
after harvest, in order to kill the flax 
seeds of the second brood, which are 
sure, unless destroyed, to cause dam- 
age in the fall. 





SORE TAILED PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“My fall pigs lost their tails, some 
clear up to the backbone, and others 
only half way. At-first I thought the 
tails had been bitten, but now I think 
it is some disease. I have some spring 
pigs about a week old whose tails seem 
to get a little sore scab on the end, 
and in a couple of days the tail will 
dry up and fall off. These pigs do 
not seem sick. My ration is two parts 
corn, three parts ground oats, two 
parts barley, and one part rye.” 

We referred this to Doctor McIntosh, 
of Illinois, who writes: 

“Canker of tails is a disease that is 
sometimes seen in the pig. The caus 
is not known. As soon as the disease 
is noticed, it usually can be stopped by 
using the following: Mix thirty grains 
of powdered sulphate of copper with 
one ounce of water. Remove the scab 
or scabs by bathing with warm water, 
then apply a little of the lotion with a 
small mop, and repeat once a day until 
the part becomes healthy. In very 
bad cases when the tail is affected in 
several places, it is best to cut it off 
above the affected parts and apply a 
little pine tar to the cut stump. The 
disease seems to be contagious, and 
all the well pigs-should be removed 
from the affected ones and from where 
the affected ones have been, and dis- 
infectants used freely where the af- 
fected ones are.” 
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Waterloo Boy 
Gasoline Engine 


is like a lot of people you andI know. 
tance. 





























I 1 w. It improves on acquain- 
You must know it to appreciate it, 

It’s just a fine, substantial, solid looking engine and when the 
hard work comes it quietly wades in and does it. 


The Waterloo Bo will develop more power 

y and do a lot heavier work 

than you ever expected. You can always depend on it. You 

know what it will do. It is so simple your 10 year old boy 
can be engineer with perfect success. 

The old reliable fly-ball governor keeps the speed steady. It has a patented 


mixer and new positive igniter.. Automatic fuel regulation makes it economical. 
The speed lever will vary the speed from 50 to 75 revolutions while running. 


Starts easy in winter, always ready without fuss or bucking, open jacket, frost 
proof. Nearly all parts interchangeable. 


Farmers are “boosting” Waterloo Boys more than any other engine. Does 
that prove anything? . 


‘ Buttercup Cream Separator 


leads the world in efficiency—it skims out 99—99-100% of the 
cream. It isa standard tested machine and one of the first to com- 
bine the wing and disc principles of skimming. It is low 
down, with heavy base, convenient, light running—has large bowl, easy to 
clean. Construction simple, few working parts, very durable, 

You will buy these machines when you know them and will like them better 
every day you usethem. They will prove your most dependable friends on 
the farm. Testthem atourrisk. We send them on 30 DAYS FREE 

TRIAL because we want you to know them before you Duy 
them. Theyare GUARANTEED FOR & YEARS. 

Our record protects you—18 years of making 

good, of deating square, ot keeping our promises, 
right down tothe slightest detail. 

Let us tell you more, Our catalogs are free. 
Write today. 


Waterloo Gasoline 
Engine Company, 
186 W. 3rd Ave., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 



































str Kills Lightning 


There’s no cure for hog cholera— 

take that as gospel. You needn't 
bother running after the “‘vet” when 
Hog Cholera breaks out—there’s no 
cure—go to the back of the field, dig 
a pit and get ready to bury the 
diseased hogs. There is no 
cure— but don’t let that 
dishearten you, for there 
is a preventive—a sure 
preventive — you can 
swear by it—sold 
under the name 
of Red Seal Lye. 








































Start in right now 
and feed Red Seal Lye 
in the swill and you'll never 
be pestered with that awful 
plague—cholera. Red Seal 
Lyeisa preventive—kills chol- 
era germs milesand miles away— 
keeps your hogs clean inside and out 
—keeps them thrifty—brawny—active 
—firm fleshed—smooth skinned. And 
10c buys a big sifting top can—a little 

goes a long way—keep a couple of cans 
Listen again, sir, there is no cure for Hog Cholera— 





handy. 
there is a preventive—Red Seal Lye—go ahead and buy some ow, 


FREE—Valuable Book of information and Big Premium List free—write today. 


P. C. Tomson Co., Dept.B, 183 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Red Seal Lye 


Sure Preventive, 10 Cents 











[Death from Worms 








Every year a perfect cyclone of death sweeps over the : = WY, 
hog country, cutting down the profits from 20% even up to 100%. Bs j 
90% of these deaths is due to worms and can be prevented by using ZZ 2 tz 


IOWA WORM POWDER 


the only known preparation that will positively REMOVE worms from animals. 
' 


Worms begintostuntthe growth of pigs by thetime they are 4 or 5 weeksold. Unless 
they are quickly expelled, your loss will be heavy even if your shoats are not killed. 
A feedof IOWA WORM POWDER every 20 days will keep your hogs free 


of worms. It also removes stomach worms from sheep and intestinal worms from horses, 
Twenty Thousand Farmers are using IOWA WORM POWDER and saving thousands of 
dollars every year. Are you one of them? 


IOWA STOCK FOOD 


pays big dividends when fed regularly to all stock. It is a high-ciass tonic, 
eeps the liver active, the blood in tone and the whole body thrifty and 


healthy. Thousands of stockmen have fed it regularly for years and would not be without it. J 
Keep lowa Worm Powder and lowa Stock Food always on hand { 

and use them regularly. 

- 


If you have never used lowa Worm Powder we will 
give you a full $1.00 package free for a good trial@ 


FREE if you send 25 cents for postage and packing and 


tell us how many cattle, hogs, sheep, horses you own. Write 


day. IOWA STOCK FOOD CO., 


Jefferson, Iowa. 


















WALLACES' FARMER 


CASTRATING LAMBS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

About a year ago someone asked in 
your paper for a method of castrating 
lambs. I gave my method, which is as 
follows: Set the lamb on its haunches, 
with its back to your body, and hold 
one front and one hind leg in each 
hand. Then a second person, with a 
pair of sharp sheep shears, cuts off the 
end of the scrotum. Press the testicle 
out, and with a sharp-pointed knife 
slit upwards the casing which covers 
the testicle, being careful not to cut 
the testicle. This will let the testicle 
drop out of the casing. Then pass the 
knife blade between the cord and cas- 
ing, loosening the casing from the tes- 
ticle. Now, cut the cord off close to 
the body, leaving the little blood vein 
on the testicle. They will bleed very 
little. Never pull the cord; always 
cut it. If you pull the cord, you tear 
the membranous tissues next to the 
spine, which is very painful. 

You should then have some pine tar 
with just enough turpentine mixed 
with it to make it the consistency of 
paint. Apply this to the wound and 
around it. This is healing and almost 
always keeps the flies away until thor- 
oughly healed. One ought to watch 
for maggots for at least three weeks, 
especially in wet weather. 

After I had given my way, a corre- 
spondent of Johnson county, Iowa, 
told of a method a German had taught 
him, of tying a shoemakers’ thread 
around the scrotum and cutting it off 
about a quarter of an inch below the 
string. In your issue of April 7th, you 
published his method and asked any- 
one who had tried it to please give the 
results. 

When I read the article a year ago, 
I was very much taken with it, and 
decided to try it. There is a man be- 
tween sixty-five and seventy years of 
age who has had much experience in 
this work, who helps me castrate my 
lambs every year, and when he came 
to help me I asked his opinion. He 
said he had geen it tried a good many 
times, and advised me not to do it. 
But I was determined to give it a trial. 
He told me if I was determined to try 
it to pick out the best lamb I could 
find. I did so. We were careful to 
do a good job. When through I put 
him down, and I tell you my conscience 
hurt me. I told the man we were 
through with that method. We then 
castrated about thirty by my method. 
Among them were two or three sickly 
ones and two that had been torn by 
a wolf a short time before. When 
through the man told me to mark the 
lamb we had tied, and see how he did 
compared with the others. I did so; 
and must say he was slower to re- 
cover from the operation than any of 
the others. I lost none. 

With all due respect to the Johnson 
county correspondent, I consider his 
method barbarous. If a person ties a 
string so tight around their finger that 
it is nearly buried in the flesh, it is 
very painful. Why should it not Be 
so With a lamb? 

If you see fit to publish this, I 
wish you would, as it will save the 
lambs much suffering. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 

Kendall County, Illinois. 





KICKING HORSE. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A few ago an Indiana sub- 
scriber asked for a remedy for a kick- 
ing About a year ago, through 
he kindness of a neighbor, I had the 
privilege of reading an article in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on the subject, which I 
and successful. If I 
remember was written by 
a Nebraska subscriber, and is about 
as follows: 

Have a blacksmith make a bridle bit 
of a half-inch gas pipe (about six inch- 
es long) with a small, straight bit on 
the inside of gas pipe, so the gas pipe 
will turn readily on straight bit. Put 
i4rge leather washers on end of gas 
pipe to protect horse’s mouth. Keep 
bit well up in mouth. 

The writer of the article said the 
horse grits its teeth before it kicks, 
and the rolling of the gas pipe pre- 
vents the gritting of teeth. Hope 
this will help others as it did me. 

NEW SUBSCRIBER, 
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horse. 


found 


rightly, it 


followed 
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Steel Fence Post 


Cheaper Than Wood 
and More Durable 


Many years of experiment- 
ing with metal fence posts 
have developed this post. 
It is now thoroughly practi- 
cal,fillingevery requirement 
on the farm, in the town, for 
railroads and wherever 
fence posts are used. 


Made of tough steel, heav- 
ily zinc coated. Durability 
proven by us—ten years’ 
actual use showing good as 


new. Means a big reduc- 
tion in fence cost and 
maintenance, 


40-page catalog sent free, fully 
illustrating and describing. Send 
for it. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Ask dealer to show samples and 
quote prices, or write us direct. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 














Chicago: New York: 
115 Adams Street 30 Church Street 
Denver: San Francisco: 
First Nat. Bank Bldg. 16th and Folsom Sts. 
‘ j . 
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Ornamental Entrances 


For Cemeteries, Parks, Public Grounds 
Cyel Homes, — Grounds or Drives, Etc. 
rnamental Entrances 
‘YClONE GATES and FENCES 
are indespensable for all well-kept, well arranged grounds. 
They give beauty and distinction as well as perfect pro- 
tection from trespass and depredation. 

The Fence is made of heavy wires, heavily galvanized. 
Self adjCsting to uneven ground. Won’t sag or slacken. 
Easily put up on steel or wooden posts. 

Our free catalog shows many beautiful exclusive patterns 
adapted to every purpose. rite for it today and get our 
Special Prices to Churckes and Cemetery Associations. 


CYCLONE FENCE CoO., d 
L 


DEPT. 324 WAUKEGAN, IL 




















FARM GATES 


Now is the time to figure on them. 
Get the best while you're atit. Don’t 
buy till you get my 1911 proposition. It's 
ahummer. Saves you 30%. The famous 


Iowa Gates 


tlast 5 to 12 boerd gates and all metal gates. 
Smae, of special High Carbon Stee! Tubing. 
6y days’ trial on your place. Write quick. 
JOSEPH B. CLAY, Manager 
HIOWA GATE CO. 
rv) Sth Street 
Cedar Fails 
Iowa 
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The strongest. gate on the market. A few 
points—Built of Heavy Channel Steel—Swing 
oth ways—Locks automatically—Easily adjust 
ed to any heighi— Will not sag. Write today 
price and full information. Will ship on 30-day 
Free Trial, No money down. 














Churches, Parks, ete. Write for Pattern Book and 8} 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 960 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 
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LOW PRICES (isicom FENCE 
100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—a!l better. For Lawns, 
al offer. 
Decatur, ind. 

















peSELF LOADING HAY RACKS] 


ONE MAN DOES IT ALL 
ROLLER- HARROW -- WIPE-RECLER AND UNREELER 


ed BA ' Le avis MUCHOLS 


' 
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Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
Perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry Will be cheerfully answered 











THE SINGING HEN. 

The singing hen usually lays hatch- 
able eggs; she is a busy hen, working 
sings. When first let out in 
ithe morning, she flies for the dust 
wallowing in it with apparently 
that a duck takeg in 
fluffing her 


as she 


heap, 
the same delight 

ter; then up she gets, 
and fluttering her wings to 
| herself of the surplus. Her toilet 
ready for breakfast. The 
ver found on the nest 
first up in 
bed at 


thers 


ade, she is 
ging hen is n 
in the daytime; she is the 
morning, and the last to 
,cht; her eggs are so strongly vital- 
‘ed that they will hatch under the 
st adverse conditions. Nine times 
t of ten infertility in eggs is due to 
c-ver-fat, sluggish hens, or hens go tor- 
mented with lice and mites that there 
sing left in them. Don't waste 
tive trying to hatch chicks from the 
e tire flock; the season is getting on. 
Shut up the sluggish females, and give 
the alert, vigorous hens free range. 


Is ho 


FEEDING EGGS TO CHICKS. 


There is a mistaken notion that 
chicks can be fed almost indefinitely 
on hard boiled eggs with advantage, 
and some breeders keep the infertile 
eces from their incubators for weeks 
in order to feed them to a few choice 
chicks. Too much hard boiled egg is 
decidedly bad for chicks; constipation 
is almost sure to result, and often 
acate indigestion from which the fowl 
dies. Again, there are occasional 
cases where incubator eggs have 
cased ptomaine poisoning. 

If hard boiled eggs are 
the eggs on in cold water and boil 
for a couple of hours. In feeding, 
crumble stell and all and feed with an 
equal amount of bread crumbs. Raw 
eczs and bread crumbs or raw eggs 
and scalded wheat make a better food 
than the hard boiled eggs. 

An egg custard used by English 
breeders for choice birds is made by 
cooking three eggs in half a pint of 
milk until thick, then straining the 
whey off throvgh a cloth, and feeding 
the curd mixed with coarse oatmeal. 


used, put 





PROTECTING THE ORPHANS. 


The Charlie Edmunds family were 
moving for the first time in ten years, 
during the course of which many 
things had accumulated and been put 
aside because they “might come in 
handy some day.” 

“Clean up ali the old truck about the 
house,’ ordered Charlie, coming down 
from an inspection of the garret. “Get 
rid of everything we don't have to 
have.” 

So wool and muslin scrap bags were 
donated for quilts, half-worn clothing 
Was sent where it would do the most 

good, the family taking to the new 


home only such clothing as was in im- 


mediate or prospective use. 

It was in their new home about the 
middle of March that Sarah's incubator 
hatched—a splendid hatch which filled 
both of her two brooders, and the sec- 
ond week in April a second hatch came 
blithely along, the chicks being equally 
promising. 

“Got to turn those first chicks into 
cold brooders, haven't you?” asked 
Charlie; but Sarah indignantly refused 
to make the change. She would make 
fireless brooders with his assistance, 
she declared, and Charlie obediently 
brought home cracker boxes, made the 
framework for the cushion to rest on, 
and bored holes around 
the boxes for ventilation. 

Sarah tacked Canton flannel loosely 
over the framework, permitting it to 
sag enough in the center and about the 
sides to touch the backs of the chicks, 
and made tiny cheesecloth comforts 
for bed-clothes, which she filled with 
cotton and knotted firmly enough to 
stand washing. In these fireless brood- 
ers the chicks thrived splendidly for 
ten days, by which time they were 
becoming such a nuisance in the house 
that Charlie fixed a box shelter out- 
doors, and on a beautifully sunny day, 
Sarah moved them out. 

That first night Sarah didn’t sleep 
much for worrying lest the chicks were 
cold. She wakened with a start about 
two o'clock. She was afraid those 
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beautiful chicks were suffering, but 
what could she cover them with? Ev- 
ery suitable covering had been given 
away. Sleep refusing to come, she 
finally hunted up her shawl, and 
wrapped in Charlie's coat, went out in 
the night to throw it over the chicks. 

“Better cover those chickens up well 
to-night,’ said Charlie, next day. “We 
are in for a drop of twenty degrees, 
the paper says.” 

A drop of twenty degrees; 125 chicks 
in fireless brooders, and not a scrap 
of old flannel or an old piece of cloth- 
ing about the place! Sarah went out 
for the horse blankets and laprobes 
but Charlie had those over his hotbeds. 
She went hurriedly through the bureau 
drawers; there wasn't a thing she 
wanted to use, but when Charlie and 
the boyg were in for the night, she 
stole out, with their sweaters and her 
shawl over her arm. 

Plaintive cheeps announced that the 
chicks were cold. What more could 
she get? Charlie’s second best coat 
seemed the only thing available. She 
slipped it out, and when her husband 
told Karl to run for his notebook out 
of his gray coat, Sarah herseif pro- 
duced it. 

How the wind howled that night! 
Sarah fancied she could still hear the 
plaintive cheeping. By midnight she 
was desperate. She couldn't let those 
chicks die now. With chatering teeth 
she again faced the cold breeze—this 
time with Charlie’s and the boys’ over- 
coats 

Sarah overslept next morning. Char- 
lie coming in from the barn went to 
see her chicks. In the box was a pile 
of clothes. Had robbers been in the 
house? Was the bundle Sarah's pros- 
trate body? Anxiously he peered in, 
gazing with astonished eyes at the 
four fireless brooders under their 
den of covers. 

“Well, will you look at that, my good 
overcoat!" he exploded. ‘Karl's coat! 
Jesse's coat! The land of goshen! my 
other coat!! My sweater, the boys’ 
sweaters, apd Sarah’s shawl!!!” 

Sarah hurried into the kitchen as 
he entered the back door, apparently 
unconscious of her liberties with his 
clothes. Going to the stairway he 
called up: “Get up, boys; and bring 
down your mother’s black silk dress 
as you come.” “Where’s mother go- 
ing?” called the boys. “Going to put 
her black silk dress over her chick- 
ens,” replied their father. “It looks 
as if it might be cold to-day.” 





bur- 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
nae 


$. C. Rhode Island Reds 


TOMPKINS STRAIN 
Write for egg circular 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Ce., la. 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Price of eggs for balance of May and June reduced 
to $3.50 per hundred. Farm range of over 2) fine red 
females headed by 25 cocKerels scoring from 0? 
to 924. Special pen exhibition quality 5 per 15 
F. O. MARTIN, Fleyd,. lowa 


OSE Comb R. Kk. Reds—Fggs from five pens 
of high r stock, #3.50 and #2.00 per 15. 
e exe 100. MRS. HARLAN MACY, 











scort 





» r. Re ten 

de 15 For ww 
Baby chicks Book yo 
Boone. Iowa 


ar order 





. Rhode Island Reds. Choice st« Legs. 81 
per 15, #5 per 100. Mrs. ob = ’ Pinkerton, 
Viola, Ill 


R C.R.1. Red eggs. 61.50 per 15. $7 per 100; from 
e scored and selected stock. Dell Carr, Hardy, la. 
QiNet E Comb Rhode Island Reds. Fggs from large 


size. good color. heavy laying strain. #1.) for 15, 
John Adrian Powsew. lil. 








$3.50 for 5, 86 per lu. 
S Cc. BR. 1. REDS exclusively. Eces 
We laying strain. Pen, #1.) pe yg r 

CISNE, Rh. 





from heavy y 


ge 
#5 per luo. W. W. . Dodg re 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching. #1 
per 15; #2.75 per SW): #4 per 100. Mrs. Walter 
Richmond, Armstrong. lowa. 





IGH se oring Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs 
for sale. 15 for #1; 100 foré6. William Ellison, 
Jr., Mt. Vernon, Jowa. 





QINGLE and Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, 4 flocks; 
‘ cholee pens, % per hundred: utility flocks, #4 per 
bundred. Sartsfaction gnaranteed. Hens and puliets 
forsale. Mrs. 8. B. Hillier, Floyd, lowa. 





. Red eggs, #1 per setting. Mrs. W. E. 


R.' mit cuene Yale. lowa 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs for Sale 


third pen $1.00. 





First pen an.08. second pen #2.00; 
Fifteen eges per setting each 


S. C. Mottled Ancona Eggs for Sale 

layers and birds to standard requirements. 

a me 
Seate 


Winter 
Eges tifteen per setting; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Cs 


L. G. DUNCAN, 
varieties of Rocks, Wyandottes, 


a 
4 eds, Minorcas, Leghorns, Hamburgs. 
Hennery, Beaver Dam, Wis 


-e solicited. 





Orptngtons, 
Brighton 





S L. Wrandottes: M. B. turkey eggs for sale. 
e Shields, Ogden. lowa. R 





strains White Orpingtons, R. C. Rhode 
teds and Stilt Wyandottes. Eggs for 
Coddington, Decatur, Neb 


Urmity 


sale. F. 





UFF Rocks and Rhode Is! 
hatching. G. A. Holland 


ind Cherry Red eggs for 
tockford, lowa. 





E%s for hatching. Write for mating list of Col- 
4 umbian Wyandottes. Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks and Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. 
Chas. Howell, Rockford, Iowa. 





B. | P, ROCKS AND BABY CHICKS 


ri5 from pens Aand B, (Pen A pullet 
onas ng. B coc ckerel). ’en CC, 15 €3.50. All strong 
Bradiey bred. Chicks, 83 doz., pens A and B: pen C, 
#4: largernumbers, write for prices. Send for circular. 


NERS. L. CC. REESE, Prescott, lowa 


It Has Done the Work! 


Thousands of chicks have 
this season by the use of 


“Save-the-Chick Remedy” 


for White Diarrhea, Cholera, and all other forms 
of bowel trouble in chicks or grown fowls, Mra. 
{ng Green, Mo., writes: I 

hicks after 1 got the rem- 

ne now for about two weeks. 

ine ~ d ‘nnd a1.) fi or which please send me a 
regular size package Many more such testi- 
mouials received gratis every week. Send #1.50 
for full size package—enough to last you through 
the season and save 957% of your chicks Act 
now. Itis guaranteed. Your money back if 


you are not satisfied 
ALLE 


DPR. F. H. N 
2009 School St.. Des Moines, lowa 


ow 72.50 fr 








been saved already 








the sides of | 








Incubator Chicks Die by Hundreds 


with white diarrhwa. Send us the address of ten 
people using incubators and get FREE details of how 
we hatched, fed and saved 1.400 incubator chicks. 

Alva Remedy Company. Alva, Okla. 








Fawn and 
100, 85. 


and pe age 
50, 83; 


\ C. Reds. extra good color 
We white Indian Runners. @1 per 15; 
Mrs. Lloyd Smith, Weldon, lowa 





ABY chicks—White Leghorns. Guaranteed count. 
Indian Runner eggs or duckKklets. Circular, 
Highland, Independence, lowa. 





INNING Runner > Rouen ducks, Buff Leg- 
horns, Houdans, idalusians, White Indians. 
Eggs cheap. Hanson's Foultey Farm, Dean, lowa. 








WYANDOTTES. 


wer n 





eee 
QT LVER Laced Wrandottes— Beauty and 
‘ utility breed; prize winners; no better strain; 
best winterlayera. Eggs from choicest mating, €1.50 
per 15. AUSTIN CRENSHAW, Box 1, Fulton, Mo. 


URE bred White Wrandottes tees for sale. 
Price #1.50 per 15, $5.00 per 100. H. H. Schaper, 
State Center, lowa. 
HITE Wyandottes. Nice, large birds, good win- 
ter layers. Twenty eggs. one dollar. J. T 
Molloy, Albion, Marshal! Co., lowa. 


White Wrandotte eggs, 
dred. I. W. Jacobson, 











#2 per fifty. #4 per hun- 
Madrid, lowa. 





QIL VER Laced Wyandottes that win and lay. Write 
b me for eggs. Herm. Ransom, lonia, lowa. 





Eggs—15, 
Satistaction 
lowa. 


YILVER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. 
81; 30, 81.60; 100. @4—farm range. 
oa anteed. R. Palmatier & Son, Greene, 





URE White Wyandottes—First pen scoring + to 
Mt Eggs, 15 @1.50, 100 $4.50. H. ©. Fowler, 
Cherokee, lowa. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Elm Hil Farm Barred Rocks 


Eggs at $1.00 per sitting—#5.00 per 100 after May 25th. 
Catalogue on application. 


J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 
BUFF ROCK STOCK AND 


\GGs 
Trap-nested proven layers, score to 94. 7 ggs—now 
15 #1.25, 30 92.00; 93 farm flock eggs and 15 pen 1, 85.(« 
Breeding steck—[ull locks. Pekin « name at 
at special prices 


o make room Write 
M.J. Menningsen, 








\ ants 
R. 1, Dike. low a 





\GGS—EGGS—EGGS for hatching 

4 mouth Rocks exclusively for 2 
headed by cocks and cockerels scoring 
Firat prize winners weighing 11 to 132 |! 
pullets weighing 8 to11 lbs. Dee; 
ring. We won 37 prizes at Monroe slow 
Jasper County fair. Eggs 91.25 per 15 
Prompt shipment and eges guarantee 
Humme!. Monroe. lowa 


stralg 





P. ROC kK EGGS for sve 
boner ck, nicely marked 1 
r y ards headed ks 
erels scoring 9 to 92+, weighing 11 to13 
showing, including Newt »o and Mite hell 
won 38 Ists, 19 2ds, 4 Sds, 3 4ths, 2 5the 5 
Ww. $1.75—guaranteed fertile. J. W. WAGN ER, Mor 


Bakke 2D Rock eggs. Exhibition as well as bred 
ystrain. Something that will give you a place 

in the show-room and also fill your basket with eg 

#2. per is, 3 sittings for @5.00 Eg f 

flock. $1.00 per 15 or 85.00 per 100 E 

lowa. 


JILEA’S ‘“*Ringlet™ Barred Roc k eg 
U half price. Vens #1.50 15. #25 Fa 
75 cents 15, 91.25 50. #4 1) Thi 3 is your opport 

Mrs. J. Willis Rilea, Grand River, lowa 


nrce, lowe 








lock 


unity 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs. Care 
hens with deep narrow barring, m 

erels direct from Russet!. #1 per 15, 1.7 
per 100. Alta Trease, Lyunvilie, lowa 


B ARRED Rock eggs. special mating, 1 
range, 83.50 per 2100. Indian Ru rT 
15 for #1; Webster ppt 





85 per iu0. E. W. Collins 





ARR = Plymouth Rock eggs, $1.50 per 15. Write 


me. . L. DeYoung, Sheldon, lowa 





} IGH class Buff Plymouth Rock eggs for sale. 
Prices are right. Mise Bessie Lind, Rolfe, lowa. 





WHITE Plymouth Rock eggs. 15 for #1; 40 for #2; 
1 for 4. Mrs. 0. W. Browning, Newton, 
Iowa, R. 8. ees 
Es for hatching from White Rocks of Evergreen 
Hill. D. L. Graham, Parkersburg, lowa 





Eee from high class Barred Rocks. 5c each. H 
4 N. Wahl, Boone, Lowa. 








bred farm 
F. Morris, 


GGS—Barre od Plymouth Rocka, rhre 

4 flock, #1 per 15; #5 per 100. Mrs. E. 
Harlan, lowa. 

(‘HOICE Barred 

Egys 75c 15, 81.75 50. 





Rocks. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Mrs. Paulson, Ha i,la..R 





TTT HOMPSON and Bradley Barred P R 
83 15, flock 81.25 15, 91.75 30, #2.7 


Wm. Kerr, Winthrop, lowa. 





LEGHORNS. 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


The hardy, vigorous kind, baving range. 
Good, fresh selected eggs. carefully packed. $1.25 per 
15: #2 per 3; #4 per 100. They will ple ase you. 
Write today. W. A. SMITH, Fredericksburg, lowa 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORES 


The pure white vigorous kind, having farm range. 
Fresh selected eggs from heavy laying strain, 75e per 
15; 23.00 per 100. 

BERT V. ROCKEL, 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


exclusively. Eggs for hatching. Single setting 
of 15 eggs. 41 25: two or more settings, $1 each; 100 
for %5, 0 for $9. 

T. A. DAVENPORT. 








Rock Valley, lowa 





Belmond, Iowa 





\ C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Eggs from se- 
Je lected farm flock, 81 per 15: $1.75, 30: @2,45; 24 
per 100. 87.75 per 200. No culls in this flock. 8. J. 
Gardner, Russell, Lowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn 
eggs, $1 per 15, $4.50 per 100. 
son. Fostoria, lowa. 


and White Wyandotte 
Mrs. J. L. Ander- 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching, $3.50 
per 100. Address F. Bowman, Route 6, Eldora, 
lowa. . 


: Cc. White 
We strain. 





W ykoff 
lowa. 


Leghorn - 15 for $1 
EGGLAND F x <M, Mt. Vernon 





Eggs, $1 per 20. 


QINGLE Comb White Leghorns. 
)_ M.E. Page, Madrid, lowa 
Roe Comb Brown Leghorns. Lggs—50, $2.00; 100, 

¢ 63.50. Great laying strain. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Harry Pfander, Clarinda, lowa. 








S. C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Farm range 
eggs, $1 per 15: #2 per 45; @4 per 100. C. A. 
Gardner, Russell. Iowa. 








ORPINGTONS. 





LANGSHANS. 
LACK Langshan eggs, #1.50 per 2, 84 100, 
Kappes, Jr.. Ashton, lowa. 
poe SALE—Black Langshan eggs and baby chicks. 
Mrs. Jesse M. Kuhn, R. 1, Winterset, lowa 


Joseph 





KELLERSTRASS CRYSTAL White Orping- 
tens — Eggs. 13 fer $2.00. 
EGGLAND FARM, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





GINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs from special 
‘ matings, $2 peri5. H. H. Schmidt, Parkersburg, 
lowa. 








DUcKS. 


GG producers. Indian Runner duck eggs. Mrs. 


4 ©. P. Tyler, Van Horn, lowa, 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs—15, 81; 50, $2.50. Bertha 
Goodwin, Tracey, lowa. 





oe 2 Comb Buff Orpington eggs. Farm range 

Big solid buff males. #1.25 per 15; $5 per 
10); ed matings, $2.50 .per 15. Herman Hunt, 
Clarksville, Lowa. 


Pere bred S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 
large, healthy fowls, 81 per sitting, $4 
dred. Mrs. Clyde Rupert, Clearfield, lowa. 





Eggs from fine 
per hun- 





TURKEYS. 





WHultr Holland turkeys, Toulouse eese eggs, 
Beeach. J.J. Davis, Humboldt, lowa, 





prose Bourbon Red turkeys of the large and Yery 


domestic kind. Eggs for sale, 63 for 11. Also 
Pekin duck eggs, #1 for 11. Address Jas. C. Stephen- 
son, Oneida, lll., Route 11, Box 44 





C. Buff Orpingtons. Eggs from extra fine pure 
* bred flock, $1.25 per15: 85 per100. Buff Orping- 
tons exclusively. ©. E. Sutcliffe, Clarksville, lowa. 








SCOTCH COLLIES 


from imported and trained parents, for sale. Prices 








BRAHMNAS. 





L's8t Brahma eggs from prize stock. Circular. 
Schretber Farm, Sibley, lowa. 





IGHT Brahma eggs. #1 peri5. High scoring stock. 
Wrigley Smith, West Branch, lowa. 





re ble. My Collies won in all classes at the Des 
Moines Dog Show, including prize for best Collie in 
the show. Good puppies and bred females now for 
sale. Sunmmyville Kennels, Cummings, la. 


OR SALE—A bred bitch, sable and white: 
also some fine puppies at farmers’ prices. Write 
us. MORSE COLLIE KENNELS, Oxford, Indiana, 








C. B. LEGHORNS exclusively. 15 eggs $1.00, 60 
© $2.25, 100 $3.50. A. B. Latham, Searsboro, Iowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn $1.50 for 26. 


Joseph Kappes. Jr.. Ashton. 

‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, Best matings, 

WO 61.00 15. 95.00 10). Range flock, 3) $1.00, 100 83.00. 
E. A. Kauffman, Route 2, Lockridge, lowa. 


eges. 
lowa 








C. B. Leghorns exclusively—2 years a breeder. 

e Farm range. Eggs from pen scoring 9)-S, $1.5 
15; general flock—90, 01.50: 100, $3.50; 200, 06.50. L. 
A. Hodadon, Clarksville, lowa. 





C. White Leghorns eggs, #3 per 100: 
We Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 


$5 per 200. 





Cc. B. LEGHORN eggs from finest selected stock. 

e Extremely good layers. 75c per 15, #3.50 per 
100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. J. A. Stamen 
Truesdale, Iowa. 


a. Cc. anes LEGHORN eggs from farm 
oss 100 $4. 200 $7.50: from scored 
pen, 15 €2, 5 a2, 30 $3.50. . H. & J. E. Bauman, Pella, Ia. 


INGLE Comb White Leghorns exclusively. Heavy 
laying strain. Only good seored birds. Eggs 1 
and @2 per setting. Will Trost, Chariton, lowa. 











OLDEN Buff Leghorns exclusfvely twelve years. 
Nothing better. Fresh eggs—i00. $5; 200, #9. 
Agnes Smiley, Braddyville, lowa. 


INGLE Comb White Leghorn egg;, $3.00 per 100, 
-O $95.00 per 200. Mra. George Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 
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A NOVEL POULTRY HOUSE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The back and end walls of my poul- 
try house are made of concrete five 
and one-half inches thick. In building 
I used twelve inch plank for forms, 
thus making but twelve inches in 
height at a time, and raising forms 
for next tier as soon as concrete was 
hard enough. In working this way, it 
is a saving of lumber, and the work 
can be done more conveniently. I 
used two No. 6 wires to the foot for 
reinforcing, and it has stood two sea- 
sons now without a crack to damage 
it. The walls are about seven feet in 
height. The side facing the south is 
practically all glass. The sash are 
hung on hinges, so they can be raised 
—making it an open front house for 
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The Gem Power Washer 


brethren who make wholesale claims 
to the contrary. 

In a seven years’ expérience, chicken 
pox was the first disease to appear in 
the form of an epidemic, and the point 
was this: In an unusually healthy 
flock, carefully fed, in houses cleaned 
at frequent 
disinfected in the fall, why should it 
appear at all? I feared that in spite of 
all this there might be sources of in- 
fection as the houses are growing old. 
Then as the same symptoms showed 
themselves in the pullets kept in the 


new, fresh-air house, where was the 
source of contagion or infection in 
their case, as the fowls are well re- 


moved from the ones first taken with 
the disease? So I thought of the floors, 
which all will agree are difficult to 





r 

















CONCRETE-GLASS FRONT 


summer use, and the sash keep out all 
rain and storms. 

In the coldest days in winter, when 
the sun shines, it is very comfortable 
in this house. The fioor is of con- 
crete on 
and is always perfectly dry, as there 
no of the floor that the sun 
can not shine on some time during the 
day. In winter we Keep straw on the 
floor except directly under the roosts. 
Roosts are hung from the roof, and 
can be raised, to make it convenient 
for cleaning. All parts are made as 
smooth and close as possible, to pre- 
vent a hiding place for mites. The en- 
tire house can be cleaned with pump 
and hose, and if done in the morning 
of a clear day will be dry by night, as 
the floor slopes enough to drain easily. 
Tne material cost nearly $100 here; 
the cost for different localities can be 


art 


is ar 


figured from the accompanying -dia- 
gram. 
Cc. A. CAMPBELL. 
Mount Zion, Iowa. 


six inches of coarse gravel, | 


POULTRY HOUSE—FRONT VIEW 





intervals and thoroughly 








(17) 849 


is highly recommended by those who have 
used it and meets a strong demand 
for a machine that will 


Make it Easier for the Women 


on Wash Day 


Any lady can easily operate the Gem, and 


with it she no longer dreads wash day. 


It is convenient, safe and reliable. 
Run it with the engine you already have 


for pumping, ete. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Gem Washer, or 


write us for circular giving full particulars, 


GRINNELL WASHING MACHINE CO., 


Grinnell, lowa 





ee 








SURE DEATH TO LICE AND MITES 


A BIG INCREASE [N YOUR POULTRY PROFITS 

Lice and Mites ki!l Poultry Profits, Powders and Sprays won't rid your fowls and 
Clean, healthy fow!s are the sure profit producers, 
covered with lice and mites are worthless asi ayers or anything else. We guarantee that 


The National Medicated Chicken Perch 


AL : buildings of such vermin. 
PERCH ie 


Poultry 














= =o pire will effectively rid your buildings of lice and mites. This perch is strong, safe, clean, 
aS _-, \ sure and simple. Can't get outof order. A child can operate it. It will double your 
= See poultry profits. Shipped prepaid, 
Write Today for Ulustrated Book and Prices. 

2 Jr RATIONAL PERCH CO., Inc. 
ay. ss, 307 Lincoln Avenue HASTINGS, NEB. 
a a 

fertility of the eggs. Hatches have | Association. A bird may be pure bred 


been very good, and up to date have 
500 splendid, vigorous chicks. 

I might say, as L. O. B. did of chick- 
en pox, that I should not know a case 
of white diarrhoea if I saw it, as I 
hatch 1,500 or 1,600 chicks every year 
and never have seen a case yet, and I 
have been very successful in brooding 
and raising chicks. 

Visitors to the farm are surprised at 
the amount of fresh, cold air allowed 
the chicks. I run warm brooders in a 
cold house, the latter large and well 
built, with cement floor. The windows 
are kept open on all sides, after 




















INTERIOR OF CONCRETE-GLASS FRONT POULTRY HOUSE. 











DIAGRAM OF CONCRETE-GLASS FRONT POULTRY 


OPEN FRONT HOUSES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I am afraid that I did not make my 


$e fe 


Wind ow /* Yo ee 


meaning clear in the open letter pub- | 
lished a short time ago, when alluding | 


to open front houses and feeding in 
the litter. The open front house I 
spoke of is 14x14, has an opening in 
front 6x6, and the upper frames of the 
doors are filled with cotton cloth, the 
lower part solid, and yet the combs of 
the males froze. At the time of writ- 
ing the letter I was somewhat irritated 
by the necessity for constant watchful- 
ness and care in the matter of frozen 
combs, when it happened, as it often 
has in my experience, that combs froze 
when the males were kept in anything 
bet a tight, warm house, and I was in- 
clined to doubt the word of sisters and 
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HOUSE 


keep in order, as a possible source of 
trouble, and finally laid it to the weath- 
er, which is an easy way out of per. 
plexity. 

I have dropping boards in all houses 
and I referred to feeding grain in the 
litter on the floors where there are 
always more or less of the droppings 


from the hens, and in our damp, cold, | 


winter climate it is a matter of almost 
insurmountable difficulty to keep the 
straw always dry and clean, as 
should be if the floor is to be the din- 
ing table. In fact, every three or four 
days would be none too often to change 
the litter. The chicken pox only af- 
fected about one-tenth of the flock, and 
only two or three died. At the present 
time the hens are in fine condition. 
They have had their liberty for four 
or fige weeks, and their freedom has 
had the usual effect of increasing the 
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| 


| 


it | 
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the babies are a week or ten days old. 
Small yards are filled with sand, to 
prevent contamination, and the little 
fellows run out-of-doors even on days 
when the snow flies. By this system 
they grow and thrive apace. 

My sister said when she read my let- 
ter: “‘Well, no one would imagine that 
you were in the least successful with 
chickens.” So I thought when I read 
L. O. B.’s remarks, that I would like 
to write a more cheerful account, as 
chicken pox and frozen combs are 
things of the past. 

I frequently place 75 and 80 chicks 
in large brooders, only losing the in- 
evitable five or six weak chicks, but I 
believe that this is made possible by 
allowing them plenty of ventilation and 
freedom after the first four days. 

I have eliminated cornmeal from the 
dry mash fed to both hens and pullets 
for the past year, and have come to 
the conclusion that one feed of corn 
a day is enough for a large breed like 
the Orpingtons, as their general con- 
dition is better than it ever has been 
before. It has always been my impres- 
sion that white diarrhoea was caused 
by breeding from deteriorated stock, 
but agree with L. O. B. that it is a 
good plan to leave the chicks on the 
tray of the incubator until the hatch 
is over or neariy so. I have touched 
briefly on some of the methods which 
have been successful in my experience, 
hoping that it might bé of some help 


to others. 
F. A. W. 





Standard bred is bred to conform to 
the standard of the American Poultry 


without being standard bred. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


It only takes a minute of the buy- 
er’s time to give his express office in 
ordering eggs or breeding stock, but 
very few think to do so. Few breed- 
ers know their own or adjoining states 
well enough to be absolutely sure 
about the express companies carrying 
parcels to every town, and it takes 
some time to look up what should be 
mentioned in the order. Every poul- 
try breeder of note has hundreds of 
letters asking for information which 
he is willing to give, but it is hardly 
fair he should be asked to give the in- 
formation at his own expense. A 
stamped envelope should accompany 
each inquiry of this kind. A stamp is 
almost as good, but we imagine that 
a stamped envelope demands quicker 
attention than merely the stamp. 


The Chick Saver 


mi Save the little chicks. 
That's where the money is 
Hiin poultry. Don't let them 
i die from exposure or rodents. 
| THE TRI-ANGLE 
CHIcK CooP 
F is all metal. Does not har- 
bor vermin as do the old 
Proof against rats and weasels and pro- 
eaned. 









wooden coops. 
(Ace the chicks aganst rain and cold. Instantly 
Raises happy, clean,healthy chicks, and is insurance against 
Folds fiat when not In use. 
Top slides back giving instant access to entire coop. No 





harm. Thorough ventilation 


stooping over to reach hen or chicks. Made of galvanized 
sheet metal throughout and pays for itse!f first season in 
chicks saved, Cheaper than wooden coops and Iasts for 
years, Fully guaranteed in every way. Oreer 
from this ad or write for fuller information. 


TRI-ANGLE MFG. CO., Box A2, Freeport, Mi. 


Save» Chicks 


Don’t let diarrhoea and bowel 
troubles kill off your chicks. 
That's how thousands of incubator 
chicks ure lost. Save them with 


WALKER’S 





















It prevents and cures bowel trouble and white diarrhoea. 
Makes incubator clicks strong, develop quicker, f 
earlier. We guarantee it. Sond c for a box, prepsid. 
you don’t find it the best pou'try remedy you ever used, your 
ouey buck, Write for frou byos, “Poultry Troubles.” 


WALKER REMEDY CO, 75 Main Si, LAMON!, IOWA 


$ -55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


Doubie cases all over; best copper 
tank; nursery, self-regulating. 
Best 140-chick hot-water brooder, 




















aw’ year use 


Avenarius Carbolineum 
(Registered) 
: Ww for ciecular 
It’s guaranteed. : rite 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co 
Dept. 06 Milwaukee. Wis. 


To keep chicken | ice and mites away 
from your flocks for 
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BEES MOW TO MAKE THE” PAY. 
The pleasures, the work and the prefits 

EE of bee keeping are fully covered in 

“GLEANINGS IN Bex CuLtvrs.” Six monthe trial 

subscription 25 cents. Write for book on Bees and 





free catalog—both free, 
‘THE A. |. BOOT COMPANY, Bex 61, MEDINA, OHI) 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts end Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











IN THE GARDEN. 


“The little cares that fretted me, I 
lost them yesterday, 

Among the fields above the sea, among 
the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, the 
rustling of the trees, 


Among the singing of the birds, the 
humming of the bees.” 

There is no place where one can 

lose the “cares that fret” so quickly 


as in a garden, but a garden can not 


be brought into being without much 
work on the part of someone. A com- 
bination vegetable and fruit garden 


offers the busy wife a way of enjoying 
flowers and fresh air without too much 
labor. Sweet peas do finely planted 
with garden peas, carrots and nastur- 
tiums make a lovely combination, 
Plant flowers at the ends of the vege- 
table rows, and let the cultivating be 
done by horse and man power instead 
of woman power. Plant enough seeds 
so you can afford to lose some. If the 
borers attack ten of your twenty cos- 
mos plants, the loss is serious; if you 
have a hedge of 120 feet of cosmos, as 
one lady tells us she has, the loss of 
ten plants is notning. 

There is no better panacea for sor- 
row than a garden in which one must 
do the work. “I was on the verge of 
insanity when I lost my only daugh- 
ter,” said one mother, “till the doctor 
forced me into the garden. I spent 
my time from morning till night work- 
ing over my plants. I collected vari- 
eties as feverishly as a miner digs for 
gold, and they brought me my reason 
and renewed my faith in God.” 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


We clubs to 
secure from Des 
Moines, a traveling library for books 
ot if the public or school 
library does not provide them. In ad- 
dition the booxs which may 
choose from the library, the follewing 
government bulletins, to be had free 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., will be of interest. 


advise secretaries of 


state library, 


the 


reference, 


to clubs 


The secretary of the local club could 
order bulletins for all the members 
and use them as reference books at 
the club meetings. It is well to have 
one extra copy of each bulletin found 
of practical value, and bind them at 
the club’s expense as soon as a vVeol- 


ume is gotten together. Many of these 


bulletins are not reprinted, and they 
form a good foundation for a club 
library. Bulletin 34, Meats: Composi- 


tion and Cooking, by Chas. D. Woods; 
Bulletin 74, Milk as Food, office of Ex- 
periment Station; Bulletin 85, Fish as 


Food, by C. F. Langworthy, Ph. D.; 
Bulletin 3. Sugar as Food, by Mary 
Hinman Abel; Bulletin 112, Bread and 


Bread-making, by Helen W. Atwater; 
Bulletin 121, Beans, Peas and Other 
Legumes as Food, by Mary Hinman 
Abel; Bulletin 128, Eggs and Th 

Food, by C. F. Langworthy, 
Bulletin 182, Poultry as Food. 


Uses as 





HERE AND THERE. 


The women of Germany have been 


exercising the over the fact 


that only married women are entitled 


to the name cf Mrs.; they insist that 
Mrs. is a title of dignity of which un- 
married ladies shouid not be deprived, 


actively agitating the 
this privilege for 


well the 


and they are 
question of securing 
unmarried 
married. 


the ladies as as 


In the United States the women are 
exercised over another side of the 
question. Th want the conventional 
use Ol a name ol their own, and the 
dropping of the Mrs.. “A trade-mark 
of a married woman, indicating servi- 


tude no more dignified than the brand- 
ing of cattle,” Mrs. Greeley, a 
prominent suffragist worker. , 

We venture to say that the women 
who mouth the most about being 
“branded” with the “undignified title” 


says 


ere the cnes who would proclaim-the 
loudest 


their relationship to a man 


ir j 














who had made a name for himself in 
the world. The normal woman is proud 
to bear the name of her husband. She 
retains her own maiden name as a 
middle name, and signs herself as 
such; her first-born son naturally re- 
ceives her maiden name for his Chris- 
tian name; but the woman who says: 
“My whole nature rebels against be- 
ing buried alive by a barbarous cus- 
tom of stamping out every trace of 
my normal self,” lacks balance. After 
a week on the farm of cooking, wash- 
ing, ironing, sewing, mending, caring 
for chickens and garden, and above 
all the children, she will feel that giv- 
ing herself to the man she loves is in- 
finitely more than giving her name, 
and will bear proudly the name her 
husband has given her—the name 
which he holds dearer than all his 
worldly possessions. It is well for the 
country that we have on our farm 
homes women who, like the empress 
of Germany, live for their husband, 
children and church. 





WOMEN’S MANNERS, 

An Irish exchange, speaking of the 
manners of women, says: 

“There are women of the upper and 
middie ranks of life who do not, as a 
rule, know how to behave to the very 
numerous class of persons who have 
not, and never will have, the pleasure 
of their acquaintance. I should put it 
that the sense of public manners is 
sometimes lacking in them—even 
though at home they may be all that 
is charming and courteous. _Meeting 
a man who deliberately held Up a line 
of hurried fellow-creatures at a book- 
ing office or deliberately delayed a 
stranger in the making of his pur- 
chases, you would set him down, with 
reason and at once, as ill-bred through 
and through; but there are women, 
kind-hearted enough in other ways, 
gentle-mannered enough in other ways, 
who think nothing of planting them- 
selves in the front seats of a theater 
arrayed in cartwheel hats, and thereby 
depriving the unknown—but possibly 
harmless and certainly unfortunate— 
persons behind them of so much as a 
glimpse of what they have presumably 
paid to see. 

“Now I take it that woman is not 
rude in public merely because she is a 
woman; but for the simple reason that 


until quite lately she has not had a 
public existence. Her tradition is do- 
mestic—not civic—and she sins not 
from will but from ignorance. For 


generations she was private property, 
and the walls of her home enclosed 
her. In the world outside her circle of 
friends she had, properly speaking, no 
place; and having no place in it, it is 
fairly obvious that she could not learn 
how to behave there. On the con- 
trary, in a really well-conducted house- 
hold precautions were taken to insure 
ihat she should not rub shoulders with 
strangers, men-folk did, so that 
when the altered conditions of modern 
existence allowed her, to a certain ex- 
tent, to rub shoulders with strangers, 
there were no rules laid down for her 
as to the manner in which the opera- 


as ner 


tion ought te be conducted. Thus it 
has come about that the average wo- 
man of the well-dressed class, what- 
ever she may be in her home, is not 


always distinguished for her excellent 
been 


manners abroad, having never 
trained in good citizenship, which is 
largely a sense of your duty to the 


neighbor you do not shake hands with. 
It is because she is a bad citizen, be- 
cause unneighborly, because 

brought up for domestic 
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consumption ohly, that she is often 
such a thorough nuisance in the places 
where men do congregate together. It 
would be ridiculous to supposé fer an 
instant that she means to be rude to 
the stranger; it is rather that she does 


not mean to be anything to him at all 

that in « with her domestic 
tradition her her outlook 
on life, pretends is not there; 
she attempts to ignore his existence. 
And in thus ignoring his existefice, she 
ignores his convenience and comfort.” 
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CLEANING WALL PAPER. 


To Hears and Homes: 

The northern Iowa reader who wish- 

for wall paper cleaner 
One quart flour, one heap- 
ing tablespoonful salt, one tablespoon- 
ful soda, three tablespoonfuls aqua 
ammonia, one pint rainwater. Stirr 
all together, put in a greased pan and 
steam one-half hour. Cut up in small 


es a recipe 


may take: 









WALLACES’ FARMER 


pieces and knead thoroughly while 
hot. Put in air-tight can, and use when 
convenient, though it is better not to 
let it get very old. 

MRS. MAC. 


Minnesota. 





CATARRH. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

A lady reader of this department 
has written to know whether I would 
write an article on catarrh and its 
treatment. I have several times writ- 
ten on colds and acute catarrhal con- 
ditions of the nose and throat, but nev- 
er upon the subject of chronic nasal 
catarrh or rhinitis. n 

The term “catarrh” is employed 
about as loosely and indefinitely as 
any word in the English language. I 
dare say there is not another medical 
word that has been buffeted around so 
recklessly. Catarrh may, and often 
does, mean a great deal; it may desig- 
nate a condition of a good deal of sig- 
nificance. Again, “catarrh’” as quite 
often colloquially used may mean noth- 
ing at all. The term is; so elastic that 
it may be stretched to cover almost 
anything. 

The word literally means a “weep- 
ing” or “flowing... Catarrh has been 
applied to the perverted function of 
every organ that is lined with mucous 
or serous memfranes. We have ¢Ca- 
tarrh of the stomach, intestines, blad- 
der, gall ducts, liver, bronchial tubes, 
nose, throat, ears, eustachian tubes, 
eyes, etc. 

In the consideration of this subject 
it is therefore quite obvious that the 
first thing the reader should do is to 
get straight on what we are talking 
about. When catarrah is mentioned 
without any qualificatfons as to kind, 


we usually think of chronic rhinitis, 
or inflammation of the nasal mucous 
membrane. This is likely to involve 


the throat and surrounding parts, and 
sometimes the large bronchial tubes, 
because of mucous dropping from the 
throat into them. 

Since catarrah is so very cammon 
and widespread, and since it seldom 
kills, it is a disease, or rather a symp- 
tom, which furnishes excellent pick- 
ing for quacks and patent medicine ex- 
ploiters. The advertisements of ca- 
tarrh cures are often fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Have you not seen 
in the daily print the cut of the dis- 
tressed-looking female who is bidding 
adieu to her cheap-skate of a husband? 
He has “catarrh” and hawks and spits 
right and left, and won't get cured, so 
she is leaving him, as she would a 
leper. Another imaginative advertiser 
has pictured the “germ” of catarrah, 
and it is a ferocious looking animal, 
to say the least. Catarrh remedies are 
sold under a guarantee to cure, with 
forfeits, rebates. and by every possible 
blandishment to induce people to take 
treatment. The medicines are usually 
for both local and internal use. The 
latter is pushed on the strength of the 
disease being one of the “blood,” which 
must be purified. 

One proprietary catarrh remedy that 
used locally—a remedy so popular 
that nearly every reader has seen or 
heard of it—has common table salt for 
its main ingredient. A barrel of salt 
thus dispensed ought to yield several 
thousand dollars. A few years ago 
catarrh snuffs containing cocaine were 
sold extensively, and through them the 
cocaine habit was fastened onto many 
individuals, a habit that is vicious, 
maddening and destructive in the ex- 
treme. These agencies containing co- 
caine are not dispensed so freely now 
since the laws governing the sale of 
this drug have become more stringent. 

Catarrh is a great physicians’ 
cialty. In almost every little 
there is likely to be a doctor who 
gives a good deal of attention to ca- 
tarrh, especially if his competitors are 
about to get the better of him on the 
general pracite. If he works along 
rational and judicious lines, he may be 
of much value to both himself and to 
those whom he serves. But listen! 
The first asset of the catarrh special- 
ist is a large compressed air appara- 
tus with which to blow fluids into the 
nose and throat. The pressure em- 
ployed is usually so strong that it sets 
up middle ear trouble and partial deaf- 
Heavy pressure should not be 
used with this apparatus. Ordinarily 
the hand atomizer is about as effica- 
cious. 

Many people whose nasal and head 
catarrh is of such severity as to urg- 
ently need treatment are very cdreless 
and indifferent in the matter; on the 
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weight in satisfaction, be- 


cause they are ‘‘worth 
aa making up.’ 
Simpson-Eddystone 


Fast Black Shepherd 
Plaids and Stripes 

are remarkable Prints for 
high quality steadily main- 
tained since 1842, Three 
generations of thrifty 
women have depended on 
these well-known calicoes 
for their enduring cotton 
fabric, beautiful designs, 
Mand color that is unmoved 
Mm by soap, sunlight or per- 
epiration. 

Show this advertisement to your dealer 
when you order, and don't accept sub- 
stitutes. If not in your dealer's stock 


write us his name and address. We'll 
help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Phila. 
Founded 1842 by Wm Simpson Sr 




























other hand, many who suffer from this 
trouble in only the most trifling de- 
gree are eager to take treatment be- 
cause they have gained the idea from 
advertisers: that “catarrh runs into 
consumption.” This is erroneous. 
Nasal catarrh is not ordinarily a pre- 
cursor of tuberculosis. One form of 
catarrh, however, is closer allied to 
consumption than the others, and that 
will be mentioned later. 

So, because of the great attention to 
catarrh, a good deal of information and 
not a little misinformation on the sub- 


ject now exists. People read medi- 
cire advertisements and get the true 


symptoms with often exaggerated im- 
portance. For example, a rather astute 
lady had a slight rhinitis, which ap- 
peared to give her a great deal of men- 
tal distress. She was conversant with 
the different types and stages of ca- 
tarrh, which I shall mention later. She 
called one day on an old, well-seasoned 


physician for advice. Her conversa- 
tion soon convinced the doctor that 
she was as famiiiar with catarrh 


names, symptoms and remedies as he 
was himself. When asked what course 


of treatment this medical man ad- 
vised, the lady remarked rather dis- 


gustedly that “he told me to sniff salt 
water up my nose twice a day.” 

The reader should not infer from 
these discursive remarks that catarrh 
is a trivial matter and that the writer 
is disposed to deal with it in a flippant 
manner. It is simply the intention to 
set the subject before the reader in i 
true light without over-valuing or un- 
der-’aluing its importance. In another 


t 


s 


short letter I shall endeavor to tell 
what catarrh really is and the symp- 
toms and progress of the different 


types, While possibly a third brief pa- 
per will tell of the best treatment. 
W. T. MARRS, M. D. 





ARE WE ALIKE? 
To Hearts and Homes: 
In his “Gospel for an Age of Doubt,” 
Henry Van Dyke says: “All men are 


alike, in that they are all different.” 
The first time I read this sentence it 
struck me as being unusual, and stop- 


ping in a surprised way I read it again. 
Several years have passed since 
first reading, and occasionally |! 
myself still puzzling over that 
tence. Is it possible that among the 
many millions who inhabit this world 
there are no two alike? In what d 


fhe 
find 


sen- 


ao 
our differénces consist; are they ment- 
al, physical or owing to education or 
environment? And again, do we try 
to be like other people, or do we strive 
to be just ourselves, and cultivate an 
individuality of our own? 

The old rhymer must have been 
thinking along this line when he wrote 
“Many men of many minds,” etc. The 
Scotchman, too, must have been work- 
ing at the same problem, and becom- 
ing confused, said to his companion: 
“All the ‘world iS queer but thee and 
me, and I sometimes think thee is a 
little daft.” 

Well, to what extent are we alike, 
or are we alike only to the fact that 
we are “all different”? 

ESTHER THOMAS. ~ 











Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


Sabbath School Les- 
Micah, 4:1-8.) 


‘But in the latter days it shall come 
to pass that the mountain of Jehovah's 
house shall be established on the top 
of the mountains, and it shall be ex- 
alted above the hills; and peoples 
shall flow unto it. (2) And many na- 
tions shall go and say, Come ye, and 
let us go up to the mountain of Jeho- 
vah, and to the house of the God of 
Jacob; and he will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths. 
For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of Jehovah frem Jeru- 
salem; (3) and he will judge between 
many peoples, and will decide concern- 
ing strong nations afar off; and they 
shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. (4) But they 
shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig tree, and none shall 
make them airaid: for the mouth of 
Jehovah of hosts hath spoken it. (5) 
For all the people walk every one in 
the name of his god; and we will walk 
in the name of Jehovah our God 
ever and ever. (6) In that day, saith 
Jehovah, will I assemble that which iss 
lame, and I will gather that which is 
driven away, and that which I have 
afflicted; (7) and I will make that 
which was lame a remnant, and that 
which was cast afar off a strong na- 
tion: and Jehovah will reign over them 
in mount Zion from henceforth even 
for ever. (8) And thou, O tower of the 
flock, the hill of the daughter of Zion, 
unto thee shall it come, yea, the for- 
mer dominion shall come, the king- 
dom of the daughter of Jerusalem.” 

Micah prophesied during the reigns 
of Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, kings 
of Judah. Jotham was a duplicate of 
his father, Uzziah, without his pre- 
sumption and insolence. Ahaz was 
one of the worst of the kings; Heze- 
kiah one of the best. During the reign 
of the first two, the country enjoyed 
a period of unwonted material pros- 
perity, and this prosperity itself led 
to unwonted immorality and great 
spiritual degradation. The forms of 
religion were kept up during the reign 
of Jotham and during the first part of 
the reign of Ahaz; but it was a matter 
of formal display and show, which the 
prophets rebuked in the most unspar- 
soul of 


(Notes on the 
son for May 28, 1911. 


ing terms, realizing that the 
religion had disappeared. As has been 
said of the period just prior to the 


French revolution, “it was the best of 
times; it was the worst of times”; the 
best of times materially, the worst of 
times morally. There was no longer 


any justice in the administration of 
the government. All classes had be- 


come corrupt. About this time the ob- 
servance of the jubilee year, accord- 
ing to Jewish tradition, ceased. 

A glimpse of the prevailing eorrup- 
tion may be learned from the following 
pasages from Micah and Isaiah. Ad- 
dressing the princes, Micah says: “Is 
it not for you to know justice, ye who 
hate the good, and love the evil; who 
pluck off their skin from off them, and 
their flesh from off their bones; who 
also eat the flesh of my people, and 
flay their skin from off them, and 
break their bones, and chop them -in 
pieces, as for the pot, and as flesh 
within the caldron?” (Micah, 3:1-3.) 

Again, still addressing the princes 
of Judah, which he says “abhor jus- 
tice and pervert all equity”: “They 
build up Zion with blood and Jerusa- 
lem with iniquity. The heads thereof 
judge for reward, and the priests 
thereof teach for hire, and the pfoph- 
ets thereof divine for money; yet they 
lean upon Jehovah, and say, Is not 
Jehovah in the midst of us? no evil 
shall come upon us.” (Micah, 3:9-11.) 

Again, addressing the people, he 
says: “Age there yet treasures of 
wickedness in the house of the wicked. 
and a scant measure that is abomin- 
able? Shall I be pure with wicked 
balances, and with a bag of deceitful 
weights? For the rich men thereof 
are full of violence, and the inhabit- 


ants thereof have spoken lies, and 
their tongue is deceitful in their 
mouth.” (Micah, 6:11-12.) 

Again, “They all lie in wait for 


for- | 
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blood; they hunt every man his broth- | 
Their hands are upon | 


er with a net. 
that which is evil to do it diligently; 
the prince asketh, and the judge is 
ready for a reward; and the great man, 
he uttereth the evil desire of his soul; 
* * * the best of them is a brier; 
the most upright is worse than a thorn 
hedge. * * -* ‘Trust ye not in a 
neighbor; put ye not confidence in a 
friend; keep the doors of thy mouth 
from her that lieth in thy bosom. * * 


* A man’s enemies are the men of 
his own house.” (Micah, 7:3-5.) 
Isaiah says: “Jehovah will enter 


into judgment with the elders of his 
people, and the princes thereof: It 
is ye that have eaten up the vineyard; 
the spoil of the poor is in your houses: 
What mean ye that ye crush my peo- 
ple, and grind the face of the poor? 
saith Jehovah of hosts.” (Isaiah, 3: 
14-15.) 

Such was the condition of Judah 
when Micah prosphesied. He could see 
nothing in this but national destruc- 
tion. Already Assyria, one of the great 
world powers, the greatest of that age, 
was looming up in the far east. Ac- 
cordingly, in the seventh chapter, he 
predicts the captivity of the nation, a 
prediction which was literally  ful- 
filled: “In that day shall they come 
unto thee from Assyria and the cities 
of Egypt, and from Egypt even to thé 
river, and from sea to sea, and from 
mountain to mountain. Yet shall the 
land be desolate because of them that 


dwell therein, for the fruit of their 
doings.” 
The prophet sees clearly that the 


same luxuries would lead to the same 
vices and the same national decay in 
Assyria, and therefore it too will in 
time be destroyed. . Notwithstanding 
these predictions of ruin and desola- 
tion at home and abroad, the Jewish 
prophets, and they alone of all the 
great teachers, had abiding faith in 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness 
as represented by what Micah and 
Isaiah termed the “remnant,” that 
which remains after the ruin and des- 
olation; that from this holy city which 
remains there will*come a personality 
clothed with more than human power, 
who will inaugurate the golden age of 
humanity. In the fifth chapter he not 
only proclaims His coming, but de- 
scribes the small town in which He 
was to be born. Five hundred years 
afterwards wise men came from the 
east and inquired of king Herod where 
the king of the Jews was to be born. 
Herod, when he had called a meeting 
of the Sanhedrin, had no hesitation in 
telling them, “in Bethlehem of Judea,” 
and quoted Micah. 

This same thought of the country 
prophet Micah was taken up by the 
polished and courtly Isaiah, and un- 
folded with that wonderful sweep and 
range of thought which is peculiar to 
him alone, in prophecy after prophecy, 
until in the fifty-third chapter we have 
a description of the character of the 
Christ as perfect and complete as if 
it were written after His death. 

We have in our lesson a description 
of the golden. age of humanity, when 
the gospel of Jesus shall have accom- 
plished its full work; written, it is 
true, obscurely 
symbolism, but in the only way in 
which it could then be understood and 
inspire the nation, or, rather, the God- 
fearing people of the nation, with hope 
for the future. 

In effect, he says that although Jeru- 
salem as a city and Judah as a nation 
shall perish, the great eternal princi- 
ples for which Jerusalem and Judah 
stand will in due time be accepted by 
all nations, and not only accepted but 
eagerly welcomed by the nations of 
the earth (verses 1 and 2) for the 
great conception that gave national life 
and death, the word of Jehovah will go 
forth from Jerusalem: “And he” (note 
the personality: evidently He who was 
to be born in Bethlehem and whom 
Isaiah in unfolding the theught de- 
scribed as a mighty God, Father of the 
world to come, the wise Counselor of 
the Jews, the Prince of Peace) “will 
judge between many peoples, and will 
decide concerning strong nations afar 
off,” not in the day of judgment, but 
by the dissemination of the eternal 
principles of righteousness; and that 
the result wcould be universal peace, 
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ited States SAR 


are known all over the world asa 
Nation of dyspeptics. We don’t take 


time to eat properly or to eat proper food. “XS 
Everyone would live longer—be healthier, 

feel better, do better work, and do it with 
greater ease if more time were taken in eating 
and more UNEEDA BISCUIT eaten. UNEEDA 
BISCUIT are the most nutritious of all foods 4 


made from flour. 


UNEEDA BISCUIT oo , 


always fresh, clean, crisp and good, 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are muscle mak- 


ers and brain builders. 


In short, 


the National Soda Crackers are 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 














that every man should fully enjoy the 
fruits of his own labor: “And they 
shall beat their ‘swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. But they shall sit ev- 
ery man under his vine and under his 
fig-tree; and none shall make them 
afraid.” 

Micah and Isaiah were shooting at 
long range. Century after century 
passed, with no indication that their 
vision was anything but visionary, any- 
thing more than the vain dream of 
the idealist. Even after Jesus came 
and his gospel was sent into “all the 
world,” there was no indication of the 
establishment of world peace. As He 


himself said: “I came not to send 
peace, but a sword.” 
But we in these latter days—when 


even thoughtful men of the world are 
beginning to have something of the 
faith of these two ancient prophets— 
we are beginning to see a gleam of the 
fulfillment of their prophecies. To be- 
gin with, while wars have not ceased, 
the conduct of war has been changing. 
We no longer slaughter women and 
children, lay cities waste, or sell pris- 
oners into slavery; but we apply the 
teaching of Christ even in our wars, 
and in the care of the soldier and his 
widow or orphans. The great major- 
ity of men are now heartily tired of 
war. It was a bright omen for the 
future when in a recent address Pres- 
ident Taft intimated his desire that 
even questions pertaining to that queer 
thing called “national honor” should 
be submitted to The Hague tribunal. 
This tribunal is in itself an indication 
of the fulfillment of the promise and 
the realization in actual life of the 
visions of the Jewish prophets. 

The principles of the religion of 
Christ are now permeating the nation- 
al thought of all countries. We think 
it a safe prophecy that the child that 
is now learning to say “papa” and 
“mamma” will not be forty years old 
before international wars will have 
ceased. Men wonder at the senseless- 
ness of humanity through all these 
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ages in wasting the lives of men and 
the results of the labors of men in de- 
structive warfare. 

Industrial peace, of which the proph- 
et speaks in the fourth verse, will not 
come until after international wars 
have ceased. The strong will for a 
long time to come endeavor to appro- 
priate the labors of the weak. Before 
industrial peace comes, the principles 
of the religien of Christ must not 
merely be preached from the pulpit, . 
but must be practiced in the places of 
business and the marts of trade. We 
must have a much fuller sense than 
we now have of the brotherhood of 
man. 

That this peace will tome, however, 
is as certain as the word of God itself: 
“For the mouth of Jehovah of hosts 
hath spoken it.” We already have in- 
dications of its coming in the efforts 
to establigh co-operation, in profit 
sharing, in shortening of the hours 
of labor, in the blind struggles of labor 
unidns—blind struggles because as yet 
they are looking at things only from 
their own standpoint, just as the capf- 
talist looks at it from his. But the 
better understanding of the rights and 
duties of men must necessarily follow 
from the realization of the great truth 
that the principles of Christianity ap- 
ply to industrial war as well as to wars 
between nations, 
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The Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
how it was made; bow plants grow in it; about farm 
animais—the cows, the horses. the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want to study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question. or doesn’t understand, or 
Wants to tell us something which be has noticed, we 
bope he will write us. 














WEEDS. 
(Continued from last week) 
How kill weeds? First, keep all 
bad new weeds off the place. Do this 


by seeing that the grass, clover and 
grain seed is clean. A great many of 
our readers last year sent in buckhorn 
or lance-leaved plantain, wanting to 
know how it got on their farms and 
how to get rid of it. If they had used 
clean clover seed hardly a one of these 
men would have been troubled with 
this weed. Next winter Wallaces’ 
Farmer will print cuts of the common 
weed seeds found in clover, so that 
you may not make the mistake of 
bringing bad new weeds on your farm 
in this way. 





1 


»How kill weeds? Don't, let them 
ripen seed. Especially is this impor- 
tant with pig weeds, mustards, etc, 


which spread only because they pro- 
duce such vast quantities of seed. A 
Michigan bulletin says that a single 
good-sized plant of purslane (‘“pusley”’ 





CLOVER DOPDER ON CLOVER 
a¢ has no leaves, but sucks the life out of clover. 
most of you call it) Will produce 1,250, 
000 seeds. Annuals, plants that live 
only one year, are easily killed out by 
never allowing them to produce seed. 

How kill meadow and _ pasture 
weeds? The best way is to seed down 
so heavily with clean. grass seed that 
there is no room for weeds. If rag 
weeds creep in, by all means cut them 
down before they go to seed, and then 
the next spring disk in some more 
grass seed, so that there will be no 
room for rag weeds another year. If 
pasture and meadow weeds too 
bad, plow the land up and put in some 
cultivated crop. It is a good thing 
that the most pasture weeds are very 
easily killed by ciean cultivation. Com- 
mon pasture weeds are the docks, the 
thistles, wild carrot, mullein, fleabane, 
plantains, ragweed, vervain, and some- 
times crab grass, fox tail, barnyard 
grass, ete. 

How kill weeds on cultivated land? 
First either fall or early spring plow 
if possible; then disk and harrow ev: 
ery few weeks until the crdp is put in. 
After the crop is put in, but before 
it has come up, give a thorough-har- 
rowing or treatment with the weeder; 
. then cultivate thoroughly till the crop 
is laid by. If the weeds are very bad, 
hand hoe, or even pull if necessary. If 
you want to do a real thorough job, 
don't stop after the crop is taken off. 
With some cultivated crops, early po- 
tatoes, for instance, it may pay to put 
in a second crop, such as turnips, not 


set 
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only for the sake of making the land 
produce more, but to get the best of 
the weeds. Keeping weeds out of cul- 
tivated crops is mainly a matter of 
keeping everlastingly at it with har- 
row, cultivator, weeder and hoe. 
How kill such very bad weeds as 
quack grass, Canada thistle, horse net- 











BUCKHORN OR LANCE-LEAFED PLANTAIN, 
Bad pasture weed. 


tle, and morning glories? These weeds 
you know are hard to kill because they 
live. over from year to year, because 
they produce seed, and especially be- 
cause they have strong, spreading 
rootstocks. Ordinary cultivation does 
not hurt them much, and they appear 
to do splendidly in pastures, in mead- 
ows, in grain fields and in corn fields. 
Such weeds must be starved by either 
cutting off all leaves or shutting out 








WILD CARROT 


\ bie pasture weed. 
the sunlight. This means either the 
very cleanest of cultivation; letting 
the land lie bare for a season and 


disking or harrowing every week or 
ten days; smothering by means of 
boards or tar paper; or smothering by 
seeding some rank crop like sorghum, 
millet, buckwheat, or rape, very thick. 

How kill weeds? Sheep men will 
say, keep sheep. Sheep are fime weed 
killers, being especially good on get- 
ting the out-of-the-way weeds which 
most farmers miss, such as those in 
the stubblefield, in the fence corners, 
and along the roadside. 

When you have started on the weed 
killing business, do not let up for a 


moment. Give ho quarter; let none 
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GRINNELL COLLEGE—‘‘A college with  sereg il ‘Known and recognized every- 
where as a Standard College of the highest grade.’’ The largest college, using 
the word in its proper sense, west of Chicago. Offers various courses arranged 
aceording to the Group System of studies, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science. 

THE GROUP SYSTEM requires, first, of all students subjects regarded as funda- 
mental to a liberal education; it permits, second, the student to choose as majors 
and minors those subjects in which he is chiefly interested; it gives, third, ample 
opportunity for free election. 

SPECIAL FEATURES are noteworthy. Studies may be grouped with reference to 
life work—medicine, law, the ministry, social service, business, political life and 
public affairs. This grouping is an integral part of the regular liberal arts courses. 
The aim is in each case to emphasize the spirit of liberal culture as a prime ele- 
ment in the education of the professional man and the man of affairs. Ample 
laboratory equipment. Largest working college library in the west. j 

HERRICK CHAPEL is a center of the college life. There is a daily chapel service 
at nine o’clock and a vesper service at four forty-five on Sunday afternoons, 
There are many special services maintained by the Christian Associations and 
the students themselves. These services are all voluntary, but they attract regu- 
larly the large majority of the students and are a notable influence in the college 
life. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING AND ATHLETICS. There are two gymnasiums ade- 
quately equipped, one for men, one for women. Special attention under skilled 
direction is giver to physical training. Ward Athletic Field has all modern facil- 
ities—a one-third mile cinder track, new steel and cement grandstand, dressing 
rooms, gridiron, baseball, tennis courts. The advantages are unsurpassed. { 

COLLEGE PRIVILEGES. The life in Grinnell is unusually rich in incidental privi- 
privileges, lecturers and addresses; recitals by eminent musicians; organ recitals 
on the Terril Memorial Organ; the Grinnell Oratorio Society assisted by noted 
soloists; athletic events; literary societies; clubs and college organizations of 
various kinds; all of which contribute to the richness of student life. 

PREPARATORY WORK. Grinnell no longer maintains a full four-year academy, 
but for the present is making special provision for students who are not fully 
prepared to enter the college. Sub-freshmen, or preparatory courses, will ‘be 
offered in German, Latin (Cicero and Vergil), Mathematics, English, and, if 
necessary, one or two other subjects. Careful personal attention and supervision 
will be given, as heretofore, to students taking such courses. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Superior instruction in all regular branches. 
equipment. 

Grinnell invites critical comparison on the basis of excellence with leading col- 
leges of liberal arts, east or west. 

The first semester, year 1911-12, begins September 15, 1911. 

For catalogue and full information address 
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cent a pound. When a potind of iron 
sulphate is dissolved in a half gallon 
of water and the solution is sprayed 
on a grain field, mustard, horseweed, 
and many other common weeds are 
killed, but the grains and grasses are 
not hurt, although at first the leaves 
are turned a little brown. The North 
Dakota experiment station says that 
treating weedy grain fields with iron 


escape to produce seed. One plant 
will sometimes produce enough seed 
to re-stock a farm with weeds in two 
or three eyars. 

In a roundabout way, weeds do good. 
They make some farmers rotate their 
crops who wouldn’t do it otherwise. 

Just recently a new way of killing 
weeds has been found. Iron sulphate 
is a powder which costs about one 
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sulphate spray increases yields great- 
ly, and that in time it should save the 
country millions of dollars. Of course 
this method of killing, weeds can only 
be used on grass and grain fields, and 
will only kill those weeds which are 
not grasses. At present it is being 
used considerably in the northwest, 
where weeds trouble grain crops very 
seriously on account of lack of rota- 
tion. In the corn belt proper it is 
rather doubtful if we should use the 
iron sulphate spray much, since we 
are not greatly troubled with weeds 
in the grain fields, and since it is rath- 
er bothersome to buy a good sprayer 
and iron sulphate and then to put it 
on at the right time. For killing dan- 
delions in the yards, iron sulphate, 
when put on as a spray, is said by the 
North Dakota experiment station to 
give fine results. 

Iowa boys should be acquainted with 
the Iowa weed law. It says that every- 
one shall prevent the following weeds 
from seeding on his land: Quack 
grass, Canada thistle, cocklebur, wild 
mustard, sour or curled dock, smooth 





BUTTER AND EGGS OR TOADFLAX. 
Perennial pasture weed. 


dock, buckhorn or ribbed plantain, 
wild parsnips, horse nettle, velvet or 
button weed, and burdock. It also 
says that the township trustees must 


keep the roads clean from these 
weeds. If anyone’s land is likely to 
become infested with any of these 


weeds because of the fact that they 
are growing on a neighbor’s place or 
along a railroad right-of-way, he may 
complain to the township trustees, 
and if the township trustees find that 
his complaint is justified, they will 
notify the neighboring land occupant 
to destroy the weeds, and if he does 
not do so, the township trustees must 
gee that it is done. 

The following is a list of weeds, 
most of which you should know when 
you see them, and which I hope are 
not on your farms: 

1. Weeds which live over from year 
to year and spread by rootstocks and 
seed: Quack grass, Canada thistle, 
horse nettle, morning glory or bind- 
weed, devil’s shoestring or muhlen- 
berg smartweed, nimblewill, curled 
dock, iron weed, milkweed, and but- 
ter and eggs. Of these weeds, quack 
grass, Canada thistle, horse nettle and 
morning glory bother all crops and all 
‘fields. Devil’s shoestring is worst on 
lowland cornfields. Curled dock, iron 
weed, milkweed and butter and eggs 
cause the most damage to pastures. 

2. W-eds which live for two or 
more years, and spread only by seed 
and not by rootstocks: Buckhorr or 
lance-leaved plantain, common flan- 
tain, wild carrot, vervain, bull thistle, 
and burdock. These weeds, with 
curled dock, iron weed, milkweed, but- 
ter and eggs and rag weed are the bad 
pasture weeds. They are easily killed, 
though, when the ground is put into a 
cultivated crop, such as corn or po- 
tatoes. 

3. Weeds which live only one year, 
and spread because they produce many 
seeds. Barnyard grass, crab grass, fox 
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Send us the tops of two packages of 
Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes (be sure 
you havethe right package, no substitute 
will do) together with the Coupon filled 
out and we will mail you the book free. 
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somewhere else. If you do not succeed Toasted Corn Flakes. 
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I don’t see what 
you're laughing 


But you 
will when you 
send for Kellogg’s 
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Book—full of hearty laughs 










all dressed up in store clothes 
—full of pranks—moving ani- 
mals who change clothes, paws, 
heads, without missing a step in 
the wild dance. Ora note of music 
they play. 

Some of the 300 combinations will show 
you side splitting stunts. For instance, a Kan- 
garoo with chickens legs, going along on roller 
skates—but you must see it, it can’t be described. 


This 25c Book Free 
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tail, squirrel tail, cocklebur, mustard, 
butter print or velvet weed, jimson 
weed, lambs’ quarters, purslane, smart- 
weed, pigweed or red root, and pepper 
grass. These weeds do their worst 
damage in cultivated fields and grain 
fields. They are especially bad be- 
cause they produce such large quan- 
tities of seed which will live over in 
the ground for a long time. The way 
to get the best of them is to never 
let them go to seed. 

Of course many of our readers- would 
change this list of weeds consider- 
ably if they were making out one for 
their own particular conditions. If 
any of the boys would like to add or 
take away weeds from this list, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer would be glad to hear 
from them. Remember always that 
we enjoy answering questions for you 
about which you have thought, but 
that you are unable to answer your- 
selves. If you want a personal reply, 
however, put in a two-cent stamp. 





NON-BEARING PLUM TREES. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the query of the IIli- 
nois reader about his non-bearing plum 
trees, I would suggest that they might 
be hide-bound, as that is very common 
in plum trees after they are more than 
four or five years old. The way to 
remedy this is by cutting away pieces 
of the bark on three sides of the tree, 
about seven inches long and about 
three inches wide in the center, taper- 
ing to each point. This must be done 
from the 18th to the 20th of June. 

I have had plum trees that had not 
borne fruit for years, and when treated 
in this manner have produced an abun- 
dant yield the following year. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
Poweshiek County, Iowa. 
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closes the year the first week in June. 

At that time we will have a number of stu- 
dents wanting positions on stock and grain 
farms during the summer vacation which 
closes Sept. Ist. We also have a number of 
Domestic Science graduates wanting positions 
as teachers in high schools and colleges. 
Address C. F. CURTISS, Dean Division of 
Agrieulture, Amrs, Iowa. 


































It has been customary to consider the 
Tractor as adaptable only for plowing 
and threshing. But the Hart-Parr Gas 
Tractor was designed for all farm work. 
It will draw a gang of harrows, seeders 
or harvesters as easily as a gang of 

lows. It will do the work of 22 to 25 
senna and with it you can finish your 
seeding or harvesting a couple of weeks 
earlier than with horses. 

The Hart-Parr Gas Tractor costs 
about one-half as m as its equiva- 
lent power in horses. Using the eheap- 

‘est kerosene for fuel, its cost of main- 
tenance is a fraction of the cost of keep- 
























ing horses. When the engine stops, the 
“feed bill” stops. money saved in 
wages and feed bills, will pay for a 
Gas Tractor in a few seasons, 

Lowest in First Cost— 

Cheaper to Operate— 

Costs less for Upkeep— 

than any other Gas Tractor. 


If you are not tho ly familiar with the 
possibilities of the ractor, write for our 
catalog and full particulars. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
220 LAWLER STREET 
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GradeUptoa 
Profit Basis 


Records kept in ey 
County, N. Y., show that t 
daughters of ordinary cows 
and thoroughbred bulls of 
dairy breeds yield from 45 to 
50 per cent. more milk and 
hedler than their dams. 


If you have a herd of cows 
which little more than pay 
their keep, grade up! 


Get a Jersey Bull 


About 780 Register of Merit cows 
(all ages) have authenticated re- 
cords averaging about 7844 lbs. 
milk and 421 lbs. butter ina year. 
These cows have sons. Wouldn’t 
it pay to buy one for your herd? 
We have none to sell, but we 
have free information about the 
dairy merits of the Jersey, Will 
you write us? 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
8 W. 17th Street, New York. 











Here’s the only blower ensilage 
cutter that can be depended upon to 
do ol a under all conditions. 

PAz ENSILAGE 

PNEUMATIC CUTTER 

Cuts and elevates silage with less 
power than any other cutter. Easy 
to set up and operate; no wood to 
twist and warp: elevates over 50 feet 
without clogging. Write for booklet, 
**How to Prepare Ensilage,’’ FREE. 
PAPEC MACHINE CO., Box25 = Shortsville, W. Y. 

Distr (muting _ Poin its: 
Des Moines Silo & Mfg lees Moines, p. 
Western Implement ¢ wa ‘ ianape lis, In 
Dallman & Cooper Co., Fond du Lac, Wis, 
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Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit cont aint: Ristoury, 
$1.. eat Ope ~ 
ea 








er. 7: it osenae 


ioe maWARo MALAER Ovry ’ Expander, 50 cts.; 
SPRUNG ESONCO. \h Milk Tube, 50 cts., 
and Teat Soap, 

50 cents. Com- 

plete in case with 


Easy to Use” di- 


rections, sent pre- 

: fj peta on receipt of 
3.00. 

EASY TO USE | Send for Book- 


let, “Easy to Use’ Cattle Instruments. 


G. P. PILLING & SON we 


. 230d & Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The lowa Silo 


Built 














of one-piece clear fir staves 


with patent swinging door and 
clincher frame. The only silo oy 
the market where quality, work- 


manship of the first order and con- 
venience are combined in making 
a silo that will suit the most exact- 
ing. We also build flr tanks. 
Write for our free book, “The Silo 
as a Profit Maker.” 


IOWA TANK & SILO CO. 


DEPT. D 
Black Hawk Nat'l Bank Bidg., WATERLOO, IOWA 


nadilla Silg 


What You Need 
Let Us Prove It Now 


Costs you nothing to find out. 
Just send us a post card. We'll 
send you some silo facts that will 
astonish you. We'll prove to your 
s ion that, considering its 
many exclusive features, the Una- 
dilla is the best and cheapest silo. 

The Hawkins Mfg. Co. 
616 S, W. 9th St., Des Moines, Ia, 


THE INDIANA & OHIO 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO. 


The pioneer and leader in live stock insurance. 
Insures horses. mules and cattle against death from 
any cause. Special 30-day foaling policies issued. 

Do you know how little live stock in. 
surance Will cost yout Write to 



























Home Office: 124 Main St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 








EFFECT OF RAPE ON THE TASTE 
OF MILK. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have contemplated sowing rape 
for pasture for cows, but am told that 
it will affect the taste of the milk. Is 
this right?” 

Rape sometimes, but not always, af- 
fects the taste of the milk of the cow 
to which it is fed. In a Wisconsin ex- 
periment where rape was cut and fed 
as a soiling crop before milking, it 
produced in the cheese made from the 
milk a very marked rape flavor. When 
the rape was fed after milking, the 
flavor was still noticeable. At Guelph, 
Canada, rape was fed to dairy cows as 
a soiling crop with very satisfactory 
results, and no effect on the taste of 
the milk was noticed. At the Penn- 
sylvania station rape had no effect on 
the flavor of milk. We would consider 
it probable, however, that if cows were 
pastured exclusively on rape, the fla- 
vor of the milk would be affected much 
as it is by the feeding of large quanti- 


ties of any of such strongly flavored 
plants as turnips, rutabagas, cabbages, 
onions, etc. The safest time to feed 


rape to dairy cows is after milking. 
DAIRY QUESTIONS.” 
writes: 
and there 
rise on 


A Nebraska subscriber 

“We have a_ separator, 
seems to be some foam 
cream jar. Should that foam be re- 
moved before churning the cream? 
Should not the cream, each time it is 
separated, thoroughly cooled before 
it is mixed with the other cream? I 
wash my butter when it first comes 
from the churn, then I salt it and work 
the salt in well and let. it stand until 
the next morning, when I work it again 
until all of the water and streaks are 
out of it. Is this the right process to 
go through?” 

It is a good plan to skim off any 
foam which may be on the cream jar, 
but there should not be any foam there 
if the cream is cooled down promptly. 
Warm cream should not be mixed with 
cold. The cream from each skimming 
should be thoroughly cooled down be- 
fore being mixed with the cream that 
has been skimmed before. When the 
fresh cream is added, the entire mass 
should be gently stirred and thorough- 
ly mixed. It is a good plan to stir ev- 
ery once in a while, while holding the 
cream to make enough to make a 
churning. The process which our sub- 
scriber follows in working the butter 
is all right. 


be 





SELF-SUCKING COW. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please give a successful way of 
breaking a cow of sucking herself.” 

A device which some of our readers 
have found satisfactory is to put a 
heavy bull-ring in the nose. The Mis- 
souri station recommends a variation 
of this method when it suggests that 
three bull rings be linked together 
and fastened in the nose, and that as 
time goes on first one ring be removed, 
then the other, and finally the last, 
when the cow seems to have forgotten 
the habit. Another common method 
is to put a halter on the cow and 
fasten a bridle bit in her mouth. An 
old-fashioned method which does the 
business but is rather cumbersome is 
to fasten a light hardwood stake to 
the halter, pass the other end of it be- 
tween her forelegs, and fasten it to a 
surcingle. Play should be allowed so 
that the cow can eat comfortably. 





A DUAL PURPOSE COW. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 14th you have 
written an article about a dual pur- 
pose cow. I have one. She is a hand- 
some red Short-horn—never had horns 
—weighs about 1,200. She was shipped 
here from North Dakota two years ago 
last fall. I bought her and calf one 
day old for $75. She gave us plenty 
of milk, but this year she is doing bet- 
ter. May 4th I weighed the milk, and 
it was as follows: Morning, 21 pounds, 
noon 15 pounds, night 13% pounds; 
total 491% pounds. On May 4th I took 
a half pint from the noon milking over 
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May 19, 1911. 


When Butter-Fat is Low 


You need more than ever the service of 
the best Cream Separator made—The 


United States Cream Separator 


First, because economy is absolutely necessary, and you 
must get.every bit of the cream from your milk. The 
U. S. Separator is the closest skimmer in the world. It 
holds the World’s Record for close skimming won in a con- 
test of fifty consecutive tests, extending over 30 days, with 
This is no time for 


the milk of 10 different breeds of cows. 
you to usé a cream-losing Separator. 


Second, because high-grade cream and butter are never 
a drug on the market. The perfect skimming device of 
the United States Separator, which has been washed and 
made absolutely sanitary in 10 seconds, and is cleaned 
by centrifugal force, insures the highest quality product. 

sy cleaning and thorough cleaning can be accom- 
plished with the United States Separator in a space of time 
impossible with other Separators. 


These two points (only two of many) make the United 
States Separator the logical purchase under present condi- 
tions. If you have any other kind of Separator, which should 
be discarded, our local selling agent nearest you will make 
you a liberal exchange offer. 


Write direct for No. 196. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











Only Fifty Cents for 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
to Jan.1,1912 


E WANT to put on 5.000 new subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer during the next thirty 
\ i ] days. We can do it if we have the help of every reader who believes that Yay ene 








Farmer is a good farm paper and should be more widely circulated. There is har y 
a neighbor of yours who is not now taking Wallaces’ Farmer but who would be gi 
to pay 0c for it for the balance of this year if the offer were called to his attention. This is a 
busy time, but if, after the day's work is done, you will call up your neighbor who is not 
taking Wallaces’ Farmer aiid tell him he can secure it from now to January lst—more tha) 
eight months—for 50ec, we believe that he will be glad to take advantage of the offer. He does 
not get the paper. and of course does not know about the offer. 

May we not hope that you will do this? If Wallaces’ Farmer has helped you, tell him 
about it over the phone, and then make it a point to hand him this advertisement, which con 
tains a coupon that he can fill out and send with 50c; or he may use an ordinary letter if more 
convenient. If you can get five of your neighbors to take Wallaces’ Farmer, we wil! thro w it 
one subscription, making five, for the balance of 1911 for $2.00. Every subseription will start 
the week it reaches us. We know you are busy, but we hope you will take advantage of the 
evenings or of rainy days and help us get acquainted with your neighbors. 

As you know, Wallaces’ Farmer requires payment in advance for all subscri mg ane 
the paper stops when the time is out. We believe you will agree with us that you will be 
doing your neighbors a favor ir 1 calling attention to it, and we will appreciate your help m 10r¢ 
than we can say. May we have it? 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 


USE THIS COUPON—CUT OFF HERE 
_— 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
50 cents (stamps will be accepted) for sub- 
1, 1912, for 


GENTLEMEN—Enclosed fink 
scription to WaLLaces’ Farmer until January 


Name 


INDIANA SILOS 


a 








to the high school laboratory and Pro- 
fessors Wilson and McDowel tested it, 
and to the surprise of all of us it test- 


ed 7.7 per cent of butter-fat on the eit 4 

“OC ; - ow ere. ny user 
Babcock tester. The milk from an will tellyou why Indiana Silos are 
other cow was tested at the same the “best and cheapest.”” Let us 
time, which was 3.9 per cent. At that pey  ySae e pe e 


the nigh pr yur Factories 
‘SILO ROrirs. re Our Factories 
are ey = at Anderson, Ind., 
Moines, Iowa, and Kansas City, 
Mo. Write for Silo Catalog Today. 


rate, you see, the cow would make 
twenty-six pounds of butter a week. 
We have always sold the milk here in 





town. We keep the cow staked out 

in the daytime and feed clover hay yon tem a 

and bran and a little meal night and BO. HARGROVE, Dee cine, Iowa, 
Our Westera Sales Agen 


morning. Enclosed is the statement 
from the professors for your inspec- 
tion. If anyone doubts the above, 
why, here’s the cow and the milk and 
the tester. 





GAS — GASOLINE — DISTILLATE 
Cheapest of all powers. One cent average cost 
per horse power per hour, Nothing can equal. 
FIVE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We buildall sizes. Hop- 
per jacket or water tank 


C. E. WHITTON. 
Vermillion County, Illinois. 


Remarks: We suggest that our cor- 
respondent keep this cow’s record for 
a year, weighing every milking and 
testing often enough to get a fair av- 
erage of the percentage of butter-fat. 
—Editor. 


WITTE IRON ¥ WORKS CO. 
1689 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE YEAR’S WORK OF MISSOURI 
CHIEF JOSEPHINE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The following statement in regard 
to the ration received by Missouri 
Chief Josephine, and the details re- 
garding her production for the year 
has been prepared to meet the numer- 
ows requests that have been made for 
this information. This cow is a regis- 
tered Holstein, and was bred by Mr. 
M. E. Moore, of Cameron, Missonri, al- 
though born and raised on the college 
farm. The sire was Missouri Chief 
Bassano, a well-known animal in the 
showring a few years ago. On her 
mother’s side this cow is descended 
from Empress Josephine 3d. Josephine 
was something past seven years of age 


at the beginning of her milk record, 
and her normal weight is about 1,400 
pounds. She has always been a heavy 


milker, having produced over 
three pounds a day in her second milk- 
ing period. As a two-year-old she pro- 
duced 10,534 pounds of milk in the 
year. She was dry between two and 
three months before beginning the last 
year’s record, and during this time was 
well fed, in order to get her in good 
flesh. At the time she freshened, she 
carried more fat than ever before. Af- 
ter calving she had the milk fever and 
was given the air treatment. 

Beginning six days after calving, an 
official seven-day test was made which 
showed an average per cent of fat of 
4.1. One day the per cent of fat was 
4.8. The production of milk and fat 
by months was as follows: 








Milk. 


Fat. 





January (fourteen days) .| 1,064.9! 40.9 


PRN och savtesweaee 2,761.0) 76.5 
eee ere er 3,002.1) 70.8 
WEE 654-4 Kesh seSeaesiswe 2,818.6) 73.9 
Moe ia ec deareses .| 2,954.4! 74.6 
DO. 6 aceceessdssosinwes 2,762.0! 76.3 
» | EP Pare ern arte 2,673.9) 64.9 
DEE cc vdcmporerieeeés | 2,438.3) 66.6 
SeptemVel <0 <ss cece cies | 1,889.4) 62.1 
Ee ee ee 1,546.8) 46.4 
DE os eacoanceneaan 1,170.6) 36.7 
WOOGIE oo ccindina cavcsss) 1 OO are 
January (sixteen days). 544.2) 18.2 


Be, 861. .0'740.5 








ninety- | 


The highest production of milk for | 


one day was 110.2 pounds. The 
striking thing about the milk record is 
the enormous production of 17,008 for 
the first six months. Up to the time 
this record was made it far surpassed 
anythiffg recorded for this length of 
time. The total produced for the year 
falls 571 pounds behind Colantha 4th 
Johanna. In _ butter-fat production, 
Missouri Chief Josephine ranks fourth 
in the breed. 

A composite sample covering two 
days’ time was taken each month for 
chemical analysis. The total produc- 
tion for milk constituents for the year 
was as follows: 

Total dry matter, pounds 


ee Pe ee eer 741 
A rr ere er 815 
SN, MND 45 csccsscccerebenne 1,579 
BE SIE a sé dca de ean wee ce 195 

It may be interesting to contrast 


this with the analysis of a 1,250-pound 
steer, published by the writer some 
time ago. This steer was analyzed by 
our agricultural chemistry department 
and contained 548 pounds of total dry 
matter in the carcass. Josephine pro- 
dueed solids in the milk equal to the 
complete carcasses of six 1,250-pound 
steers. 

There has been much interest mani- 
fested in the method of feeding this 
cow. However, it should not be expect- 
ed that very much can be learned from 
it that may be applied to the feeding 
of the ordinary, or small producing 
cow. We fed nothing but ordinary 
feeds mixed in such proportions as we 
considered most suitable. The mixture 
fed throughout nearly all of her milk- 
ing period was made up as follows: 
‘Cornmeal, 100 pounds; bran, 100 
‘pounds; oats, 100 pounds; o# meal, 30 
‘pounds: cottonseed meal, 30. pounds; 
gluten feed, 15 pounds; salt, 7 pounds. 
The cow was fed as much of this mix- 
tuer as she seemed to require accord- 
ing to the judgment of the herdsman. 
In addition to this grain ration, she 
received alfalfa and cowpea hay, corn 
silage, and some dried beet pulp, and 
in the summer-time some green feed. 
An absolutely accurate statement as 
to the feeding for the entire year can 
not be given, but for most purposes a 
statement as to what was fed at a par- 
ticular time will serve the purpose. 


most | 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


While this cow was producing one hun- | 
dred pounds of milk a day or more, she 
received twenty-four pounds of the 


. above grain mixture, and four pounds 


of beet pulp. With this she received 
about fifteen pounds of hay a day and 
twenty pounds of silage. When the 
milk flow decreased, the feed was of 
course decreased as well. 

In feeding a 
such as this, 
essary in order to get the best results. 
For feeding more ordinary cows it 
would not be necessary to use a mix- 
ture containing so many different kinds 
of grain. Our standard ration for feed- 
ing any except our very highest pro- 
ducing cows is alfalfa or 
corn silage and a grain mixture of corn 
four parts, bran two parts, oil meal 
or cottonseed meal one part. The milk 
records by months show a marked de- 
cline during the ninth month. Had 
the milk production been sustained as 
it should have been the three 
months of the year, the total produc- 
tion would have been much higher. 
One reason for this decline was the 
great number of visitors. On some 
days as many as 150 people (by actual 
count) visited the barn, while the num- 


last 


ber averaged nearly fifty per day for 
several weeks. On account of this be- 
ing a state institution it was not con- 
sidered advisable to refuse to admit 
visitors. 

The cow was milked four times per 
day until the production of milk de- 


clined to such a point that it was not 
necessary. As a rule, very few cows 
will produce more than eighty pounds 
of milk a day unless they are milked 
four times during the twenty-four 
hours. 

While Missouri Chief Josephine does 
not have the highest record as a milk 
producer, she certainly has the record 
as a traveler. She was taken on three 
special agricultural trains after com- 
pleting her year’s milk record, cover- 
ing in all 3,689 miles. By actual count 
a total of 97,750 people passed through 
the car to see her. 

c..H. ECKLES. 

Professor of Dairy Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 





IOWA DAIRY CONVENTION. 


The next dairy convention and show 
will be held at Waterloo, Iowa, Octo- 
ber 9th to 14th, inclusive. The man- 
agement announces that over $7,500 
will be offered in cash premiums for 
dairy cattle, and from $1,000 to $1,500 
will be offered as prizes for butter. 
The first dairy show held under the 
auspices of the Iowa Dairy Association 
was held last year. It was very suc- 
cessful, and it is expected that the 
show next October will be even more 
so. Parties desiring further informa- 
tion can obtain it by addressing H. G. 
Van Pelt, manager, Waterloo, Iowa. 





SCOURS IN CALVES OR COWS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For scours in calves there is noth- 
ing better than strawberry leaves and 
vines. A neighbor of mine saved a 
valuable cow after she was too weak 
to stand, and after he had tried every 
remedy he knew. His wife filled a 
large iron kettle with strawberry vines, 
boiled them in water, and when they 
were cold gave to the cow. She drank 
a few sups at first, and afterwards 
drank most of the mixture and ate the 
vines. She recovered within a short 
time. 

MRS. M. A. BATCHELDER. 

Linn County, Iowa. 





MAKING CHARCOAL FOR HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

, “I would like to know how to make 
charcoal from cobs. I have heard that 
this makes a good corrective for 
hogs.” 

Good charcoal may be made from 
either wood or corn cobs by burning 
them as much as possible away from 
the air. On the ordinary farm, a good 
way to do. this is to dig a long, narrow, 
deep ditch, say three feet deep, three 
feet wide and eight or ten feet long. 
Put in the pit a thin layer of cobs or 
wood, and start the fire, then pile on 
more fuel as fast as the fire will stand. 
When the whole mass is burning in 
good shape, then put across the top of 
the pit thin strips of iron or any other 
non-combustible substance that will 
shut out air, and cover the cracks by 
piling on-dirt. In a few days’ time the 
charcoal should have formed in good 
shape. 


cowpea hay, | 


high-producing animal | 
a variety of feeds is nec- | 
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TRADE separator 


fora New DELAVAL 


More than 15,000 users of inferior and worn-out cream sepa- 
rators of various makes traded them in last year on account of 
new DE LAVALS, and doubtless there are many more owners 
of such machines who will be glad to know 
that the DE LAVAL Company still con- 
siders it good business policy to make 
liberal “*trade’’ allowances for them. While 
the old machines are worthless the demon- 
strated differences help the sale of many 
new DE LAVAL machines. 

Now that the flush of milk production 
is at hand, why not take advantage of 
this opportunity? See the nearest DE 
LAVAL agent, and he will tell you how 
much he can allow on your old machine 
toward the purchase of a new DE LAVAL. 
If you don’t know a DE LAVAL agent, 
write to the nearest DE LAVAL office 
giving make, number and size of your present machine, and full 
information will be sent you. 


Important to Users of | 


Qld DE LAVAL Separators 


While DE LAVAL machines of ten or twenty years ago are 
much superior even to present day machines of other makes, dur- 
ing the past few years many improvements have been incorpor- 
ated in the present DE LAVAL machines that make them 
simpler in construction, easier of operation and cleaning, and 
more effective in skimming. 

Liberal trade allowance will be made by any DE LAVAL 
agent for your old DE LAVAL toward the purchase of an up-to- 
date machine. It will pay you to investigate. Any DE LAVAL 
agent will be glad to explain the new DE LAVAL improve- 
ments, ora DE LAVAL eatalog illustrating and describing the 
latest styles and sizes will be sent upon request of nearest 
DE LAVAL office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


165-167 BROADWAY 29 E. MADISON STREET Drumm & SACRAMENTO STs. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 WESTERN AVENUE 
ATT 

















173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 


14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 
































PROTECT. 


YOUR" 


oO: WEA 


FROM ies 


entive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT, MICH.U.S.A. 
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LOUDEN STALLS AND STANCHIONS 


Louden stalls of heavy 
malleable fittings, have no 
y to keep 


flat ust to accumu 
elean and almost indestructible, 
Louden stanchions 
thffo other mak. 
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D LANE COU 
INNESOTA 


is the Mecca of the Homeseekers, 
this year. People are tired of the 
false promises of the ‘‘boomers” of 
the arid Western plains. They have 
discovered, right here in 


MINNESOTA 


a hitherto overlooked section, 
beautiful 


RED LAKE COUNTY 


where soil, climate and location 
combine with social surroundings 
and market advantages, and offer 
to the homeseeker at low cost, the 
greatest possible comfort and pros- 
perity. Here it is that our Com- 
med is selling the balance of its 
ands, prairie and timber, at low 
prices and on terms to suit the 
purenaser. To all who write, full 
particulars, together with descrip- 
tive literature, will be sent. By no 
means think of locating elsewhere 
till you have investigated these 
lands. Address. 


LAND AGENT, C.R.1.&P.RY CO., 
160 Wolvin Bidg., DULUTH, MINN. 


SPLENDID CROPS 
1 Saskatchewan (Western Canada) 


of wheat was the thresher's re- 
turn from a Lioydminster farm 
in the season of 1910. Many 
fields in that as well ae other 

districte piotded from 25 to ib 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 
Other grains in proportion. 


Large Profits 


are thus derived fro: 

FREE HOME STEAD 

of Western Canada, 

Thie excellent showing causes prices 
vance. nd values should doubie 





EVERYTHING ~ 
POINTS TOWARDS 


















frowing, mixed care ail 
p= = ng and ane are ali 
profitable. Free Homeste. 

ac oases to be had in ye very en 
fistricts: 160-acre proces tions at 
$3.00 per acre with 





‘ is and churches tn every set- 
2 tlement, climate unexcelled, soil 
the est; wood, water and bulld- 
plentiful. 
For low settlers’ railway rates and illustra- 
ted pamphiei, ‘‘Last Best West,’ and other in- 
formation, write to Sup't of luumig., Ottawa, 
Can., or Can. Gov't Agt. (62) 


W.V. Bennett, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


E.T. Holmes, 315 Jackson 8t., | 
t. Paul, Minn. 






































ALIFORNIA LANDS 
SELUNG AGENTS WANTER 


YOU 


can sell our $75 per acre California 
farm lands and earn big profits 
Requires but little time. Old, reliable firm 


of excellent standing. Refer to any Los 
Angeles bank. Write us for full particulars. 


W. 0. HUSE CO., Farm Lands 


| 406-410 Stimpson Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. | 


LAND AT AUCTION 


6500 acres—the Carpenter-Sanborn ranch—lo- 
cated at Pukwana, Brule County, South Dakota, will 
be sold at auction to the highest bidders on June 
215. 1911. Must be sold to settle an estate. Will 














be sold in tracts to suit the purchasers. Terms— 
One-fourth cash, balance five years at six per cent 
interest. For further particulars, catalogue, etc., 
write to J. A. STRANSKY, Pukwana, 





South Dakota. Mgr. of Sale. 

\ ICHIGAN FARMS-A\ll seizes and prices, 
i easy terms, near good schoole, churches, R. Fe 
D., telephone, clay loam soll; list free. The Evans, 

Hout Co., Fremont, Mich 





THE FARM YOU WANT 


is shown ip our new catalog of farms forsale in 21 
states. Ack 
So. Deainr. 


McBURNEY, STOCKING & CO., 343 


3 St., Chicago, fyr free copy. 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


LAND THAT BLOWS, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
As there is always some trouble 


from land blowing in some parts of this 








state, and as there is considerable 
trouble already experienced this year 
in regions where it is unusual, it is 


time to consider what can be done to 
stop it. 
Straw spread thinly over the field 


will keep it down with the least in- 
jury of anything that can be used as 
an emergency measure. This will have 
to be dose after the seed is in, as the 
straw and litter will clog the drill or 
harrow or whatever is being used on 
the land. The harder the wind blows, 
the better will the straw be distrib- 
uted and the more easily will it be 
put on the land. Often simply strips 
of it through the field will be suffi- 
cient. How mvch will have to be put 
on will depend upon how determined 
the field is to blow. 

Stable maruie scattered thinly with 
a spreader will also serve the purpose 
of preventing the blowing. Fresh sta- 
ble manure which is full of litter from 
bedding or partially rotted stack bot- 
toms will serve the purpose very well, 
and will cause little damage to the 
grain. Clean bedding, straw or litter 
should be used, of course, as a good 
many weeds will be started in the 
field otherwise. 

Occasionally someone, in despera- 
tion at seeing his land blow, will run 
single furrows through it at intervals 
of every five rods or so. This destroys 
a good deal of the grain, but some- 
times saves much more than it de- 
stroys. It is quickly done, “and under 
desperate conditions it may be war- 
ranted as the only thing that can save 
the crop during a heavy day's blowing. 

Spring plowing is practiced in dis- 
ricts where the trouble is common. 
Spring plowed land, and even that 
which is disked rather deeply and left 
rough does not blow, to compare with 
fall plowing. Summer iallowing 
is the worst of all. It is a good prac- 
tice to sow a couple of quarts of tim- 
othy seed per acre with the grain, as 
it will make roots enough to keep 


| down the blowing considerably in fu- 
ture years. 


Losses from drifting are serious and 


| very distressing, and one can take sat- 


isfaction usually in the struggle to 

prevent it at the time that it is going 

on. J. H. SHEPPARD. 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 





EXPERIENCE WITH SILAGE FOR 
STEERS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You asked for silo experience with 
fattening cattle. I will tell you mine. 
I put up a 16x32 foot silo the fall of 
1909. We filled it within six feet of 
the top, and it settled about four feet, 
giving me twenty-two feet of feed. I 
commenced feeding this the 16th of 
December and fed it to twenty coming 
two-year-old steers, four cows, and 
some to sheep, hogs, chickens and 
horses. These steers were getting corn 
but no hay or straw, and they made 
a gain of from sixty to ninety pounds 
per month, and I fed the last of this 
silage in July. I put about twenty 
acres of light corn in the silo. 

Last fall I filled it again; had about 
twenty-three feet of good silage. We 
commenced feeding it about the 25th 
of January, 1911, to thirty-eight head 
of coming three-year-old steers and six 
cows. At present we have about elev- 
en feet left. These steers are each 
eating from fifteen to eighteen pounds 
of silage daily, and about twenty-seven 
pounds of snapped corn. They get no 
hay or straw. The first of March 
these steers weighed an average of 
1,067 pounds. The first of April they 
weighed an average of 1,134% pounds. 
They had made a gain of sixty-seven 
and one-half pounds per head during 
the month. I will weight these steers 
again the first of May, and I will tell 
what gain they made. 

BERT EGGLESTON, 

Van Buren County, Iowa, 





BREEDING YOUNG MARES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent issue a Mis- 
souri correspondent asks about breed- 
ing a couple of three-year-old mares. 
My advice to him is to keep them away 
from either stallion or jack until they 
are at least four years old. The breed- 
ing of young, immature mares is not 
advisable. 

Cc. L. CASIDY, 

Des Moines County, Iowa. 
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Four Oregon Men 
Find Wealth in 


Farming 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





Captain Gordon Voorhies, of Portland, Oregon, has made 


per acre net for the last 
old pear trees. 


nine years from his 20-year- 


H. B. Herr, of Freewater, Oregon, cleared in one season, 
$1,615.40 from 3 acres of apple trees. 

A 15-acre farm raised $2,500 worth of vegetables and 
garden truck for J. E. Roberts, of Ashland, Oregon. 

While one acre of bottom land near Eugene, Oregon, pro- 
duced $600 worth of carrots for S. E. McBee. 


These four men have proved conclusively 


what thrift and industry 


can do when combined 


with the wonderful soil and climate of the 


Pacific Northwest. 


Farming, truck gardening and fruit raising all 
offer boundless opportunities to the man who 


will get out and hustle. 


In Oregon, Washington and Idaho there are 
thousands of fertile acres still waiting for the plow. 
Such-land is moderate priced. Your own labor 


will develop it. 
In the Homeseekers’ 


Land Library you will 


find unbiased facts uncolored by personal inter- 


est. Collected by the 


Union Pacific 


Standard Road of the West 


™ contains hundreds of 


books of inestimable value 


to everyone who wants to better his condition. 
Tell us which region and industry interests you most. 
We will send you the right books. 


Homeseekers’ Information Bureau 


759 Bee Building 


Omaha, Neb. 




















Henr 
This 
combination galvanized tanks; 


wire and Osage posts. 
farm in the great State of Iowa. 





A Great Farm, One of 
the Very Best in lowa 


The Linder farm of. 240 acres, located 114 
mouth, Des Moines County, Iowa, 3% miles from Mt. Union, 
County, Iowa, % mile to school, 
ne farm is all level black land, tiled. Good large house, 
two large barns, all kinds of good outbuildings; two fine wells, 
one with gasoline engine, one with windmill, 


fenced and cross fenced into 20 and 40 acre fields with woven 
No better fenced farm and no better 


of fertility, having been handled for two generations by stock 
feeders, who have kept it largely in grass. 


— sod *. the farm that has not been broken out in 
years. SH want to own the best, see this farm. It is 
ly SAAC LIN ER FARM. 


Morony & Hurley, Exclusive Agents, 


miles from Yar- 


134 miles to church. 


latest designs in 


young orchard. Farm all 


This farm is in a high state 


Forty acres of blue 


Mit. Pleasant, lowa 





























We Mean It! 


We will have the banker guarantee your fare both 
ways if you don’t find things just as represented in our 
descriptions of beautiful southeast Minnesota. Do 
you want a square deal in an improved farm ina first 
class diversified farming country close to the north 
line of lowa? If so, write us at once. 


J. L. Griswold, Dodge Center, Minn. 


Real Estate Dealers 


Have you customers that would buy a fine improved 
Kansas farm on small payment down, balance long 
time at low rate of interest? Will pay 5 per 
cent cash commission. 


Mave good list to select from. 


M. J. BIDWELL, Severy, Kansas 





LAG QUI PARLE COUNTY 


FARMS EOR SALE 


in the famous Minnesota river valley, in the heart of 
Minnesota’s corn belt. We take pleasure in showing 
our holdings to those interested. Are yeu one of 
them? For prices, terms and descriptions, write 


KUNOW & SMYTHE, Marietta, Minn. 





Improved Farms in Southern Minnesota 


in Blue Earth County, Browm County and Lyon 
County, are the best farms you can buy for the money 
anywhere. A few hours ride from St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis and a night's ride to Chicago. Settled com- 
munity, good schools, plenty of rainfall, good mar- 
kets soil the best. This land is better than they are 
selling for double the price in older states. We can 
satisfy you. Write us. SOUTHWESTERN 
LAND COMPANY, 126 Jackson St., Man- 
kato. Blue EKarth Co., Minn.; Marshall, 
Lyon Co., Minn. “Live Agents Wanted.” 
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Farms That Will Increase in 
Value Each Year 


and yleld good crops while doing so, make an 
extra good investment. It is not necessary to 
leave civilization to find suck land. North- 
eastern Michigan presents that oppor- 
tunity teday with its easily obtained pure 
water, good roads, freedom of the expense of ir- 
rigation, possibility of diversified crops and its 
many other advantages. No crop failures 
due to drouth. Opportunity for a good in- 
vestment is here and it will pay you to investi- 


gate, for land is selling much below its real value 
and must increase in price. Live stock, dairying, 
sugar beets, clover seed, fruit, or general farm- 
ing. Address 


The Northeastern Michigan Development Bureau 

Box M. Bay City. Mich. 
{2 The Bureau has no lands to sell, but is simply trying to bring the 

resourses of his district to the notice of those whe are interested 


ALABAMA NEEDS 


50,000 FARMERS 


dairymen and stock raisers to-Supply her 
local markets with butter, poultry, vegetables, hogs 
i ttle. The best lands in the world can 
t had at $5.00 to $50.00 per acre, on 
easy terms. 
LET US HELP YOU GET A FARM 
IN ALABAMA 

ere the climate where you can raise 

ral cro each year on the same land and finda 
forthe same. We are supported by the 
‘ll no lands. Write for information and 




















is delightful! 





literature, 
State Board of immigration, 


MUST SELL 


My good farm of 680 acres located in Bourbon Co., 
Kansas, 100 mties south of Kansas City, n 


Montgomery, Ala. 
















town, with fair improvements, Al good ¢ 

land with 40 acres now in fine alfalfa. rice 
peracre. Terms #10,000 cash, balance tosuit you. I 
am a city man with other business is my reason 
for selling. I own all stock and implements; prefer 
to sell to those willing to buy all and take possession 
atonce. Write me for particulars or come at once, 
as iam sure offeringa bargain. Will pay any agent 


furnishing a buyer commission Address 
D. E. COOPER 
308 Fidelity Trust Building, Kansas City. Mo. 


120-Acre Fruit and Dairy 
Price $3,000, Part Cash 


some $1,749 last year; selling because of other 
a8; splendidly located, near schools, stores 
es, short drive to station and creamery; 



















} acres smooth, level, machine-worked fields, 
loam soil, excellent crops; spring watered pastur 
{ for 30 cows; 500 cords of wood; 2-story 9-room house, 
i barn 35x54, hen house. An exceptional opportunity 
at 83.000, part cash. Full details and traveling direc- 
tions to see this and scores of other money-making 
| Michigan farms, page 3, Chicago Edition, Strout’s 
Farm Catalogue No. 34, just out, copy free. Station 


205%. 








E. A. Strout, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, lil. 
QAM MINNESOTA ns riccenccc 


Settlements, St. Louis County, near 
Duluth. Farmers, Gardeners, Dairymen 
wanted. Ideal climate, rich soil, abundant rain- 
fall, great crops. Home of Red Clover—on our 
own line—frequent train service. Best markets 
in America. Prices low—terms easy. Home- 
seekers assisted. Illustrated literature free 
Write LAND COMR D. & I. R. BR. R., 186 Wolvin 


Bidg., DULUTH, MINN 














 Bseuare _onpetneestinmeeee 4 
. . 
| The Best Bargain ip Southern la. 
330 ACRES 

Most like living in town, good land, well improved, 

easy terms if wanted, fine school, three churches, 

good stores and bank. Better investigate this. lrice 
$100 per acre. You can't beat it. 

BOSSERMAN BROS., 
2¢ mi. of Garnett; fairly well improved, 


160 ACRES nice laying piece of land; belongs to 


heirs and must be sold. Price 28,000. 

160 ACRES 3 mi. of Mont Ida; fine land, fair !m- 
provements: belongs to widow lady 

who is anxious tosell. Price 88,800. 

Do not wait to write, come at once. 


WHY PAY RENT FOR A FARM? 


Make rent pay forafarm. You may not find a good 
farm next year. You want fertile land, wood, water, 
good neighbors. Improvements. ¢@10 up. Terms. 
Write for booklet. Arkansas Farms Com. 
pany, Little Rock, Ark. 


MINNESOTA—FREE 200 PAGE BOOK 


compiled by State. Accurate information 
about PRICE OF LANDS in, and products of, EACH COUNTY— 
2,000,000 ACRES HOMESTEAD LANDS. Farm laborers wanted. 
Farms forrent. Address State Board of Immi- 
gration, Dept. B, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


LAND SEEKERS’ EXCURSION 


to South Dakota, May 16th 
Three hundred quarter sections for sale. For par- 
ticulars, write LAMM & HOHMAN LAND 
<o., Mankato, Minnesota. 








Murray, lowa 

















"HE TRUTH ABOUT MICHIGAN in 
series of articles, April to September, by editor, 
after seven weeks’ thorough investigation. Buy in 
Michigan, but not without authentic information 
contained fin these articles. May save you hundreds 
dollars; 6 months subscription, 50 centa. FARMER, 
DAIRYMAN AND STOCKMAN, W. 8, Mattiews 
Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


**$40 PER ACRE 
is what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farmer ts 
taking from his land this season, notwithstanding the 
drouth. Come and invest in beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, {n the Corn and Clover country, only 24 
miles from the Iowaline. Prices right.” 
BURT I. WELD - Slayton, Minn. 


SIX HUNDRED AND FORTY 


A fine section. Located half mile from station. 
500 acres in crop. Only 635 per acre, including own- 


er’s share of crop. 
BAIRD INVESTMENT CO., Lakota, WM. D. 


320-Acre Farm 


for sale, near Vilas, Miner Co., 8. D. All good land 
and mostly in crop. Will sell cheap and on easy terms. 
A. 8. GABRETSON, Sioux City, leowa 


F FOR RENT OR SALE on crop 
payments. J. MULHALL, Sioux City, Ia. 




















| 
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SPOHM BROS., Garnet, Kansas 


| 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


THE EFFECT OF CORNSTALK AND 
STRAW ASHES ON SOIL FOR 
ALFALFA. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I sowed twenty acres of alfalfa last 
spring on corn ground, afd I notice 
this spring that the stand is better and 
the alfalfa is much larger where the 
windrows of cornstalks were burned, as 
well as where the bottom of an old 
straw stack was burned. What is lack- 
ing in our soil? This ground is rich 
and had only one crop of corn after 
the turning under of timothy and clo- 


| 





ver sod of four.or five years’ stand- | 


ing.” 

Cornstalk 
three elements, 
and calcium (lime), 
to benefit soil for alfalfa growing pur- 

The fact that the alfalfa is do- 
ing much better on the soil on 
which these ashes are simply indicates 
that the application of materials con- 
taining one, two, or all three of these 
elements will be beneficial. Just what 
of these three elements is lacking can 
not be told without further test. We 
suggest that our correspondent test his 
soil with blue litmus paper, and if the 
moist soil turns the paper red, he may 
know that one reason why the ashes 
were beneficial was because they con- 
tained calcium; or he might apply 
ground rock phosphate to part of his 
alfalfa land, and if the alfalfa respond- 
ed to this he would know that another 
reason why the ashes were beneficial 
was because the soil lacked phospho- 
rus. He also might apply potassium 
chloride to part of his alfalfa, and if 
the alfalfa again responded, he might 
know that the ashes were good because 
they contained potassium. 

Our correspondent has the wrong 
idea that is so common about the en- 
riching effect of clover and timothy 
sod. Land which has been in clover 
and timothy for five years will be rich- 
er in some respects, but almost cer- 
tainly poorer in others. It will gener- 
ally be richer in nitrogen and in humus 
—but in case the hay has been taken 
off the land and the manure made from 
the hay has not been returned, this 
soil will be very much poorer in phos- 
phorus, potassium and lime, the very 
things which ashes contain, and whick 
benefited this alfalfa. In fact, taking 
a two-ton crop of clover and timothy 
hay off the land removes very much 
more potassium and lime from the soil 


and straw ashes furnish 
phosphorus, potassium 


poses. 


sO 


* than does the ordinary grain crop of 


corn. 





HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS TREAT- 
MENT FOR BEDBUGS. 


Two correspondents have written us 
that they desire to use the hydrocyanic 
treatment for bedbugs, saying that 
they have tried the simpler and safer 
remdies, but have failed because the 
bugs are behind the wall paper and 
wood casings. 

The hydrocyanic acid gas method of 
fumigating rooms for bedbugs is dan- 
gerous; but may be safely used in the 
hands of an intelligent operator. The 
danger exists in the extreme poison of 
hydrocyanic acid gas to all living 
things. Briefly outlined, the treatment 
is as follows: 

For each 100 cubic feet of space, use 
one ounce of cyanide of potassium (98 
per cent pure), two ounces of commer- 
cial sulphuric acid (by measure), and 
four ounces of water by measure. In 
the center of the room to be fumigated 
put a thick newepaper or sack on the 
floor (this is simply to keep possible 
spatterings of acid from damaging the 
floor). On the newspaper is placed a 
jar, pot, basin or any convenient ves- 
sel, in which is put the water. The 
acid is then poured in, and then, if the 
room has been tightly closed, every- 
thing is ready for the addition of the 
cyanide. The safest way to use the 
cyanide is to break it up in little lumps 
and place it in a thin paper bag. 

When everything is in readiness, 
drop the cyanide, paper bag and all, 
into the water and sulphuric acid mix- 
ture. Then get out of the room at once 
and shut the door tight. The acid soon 
eats off the paper bag and gets to work 
on the cyanide, setting free hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, which will kill all liv- 
ing animals. The room should be kept 
tightly closed for at least one hour. 
Then it is aired by opening up from 
the outside. Hydrocyanic acid gas is 
lighter than air, so if several rooms 
are to be treated it is best to fumigate 
the upper ones first. The gas will kill 


which are likely | 
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Can you make 25% 9? 
on your investment ¢ 


Farmers are doing this to-day in the 


Arkansas Valle 


of Colorado— ansas 






Why should you be satisfied with less? 

Corn farmers rarely make 5 per cent net. 
cent net in this wonderful valley. 

_ I know one man who last year refused $75,000 for his alfalfa hay (in stack) 
trom 1,500 acres. 

The small grower does as well, or better. 

There is no element of uncertainty. 

The soil is there. 

The climate is there. 

The water for irrigation always is available. 

Just think — reservoirs 60 miles in circumference and 90 feet deep. Canals 
so located that every acre may be quickly and economically watered. Drops, head- 
gates, etc., solidly built of reinforced concrete. 

This land is a rare bargain at $75 to $150 per acre, the prices now asked. 

The Arkansas Valley is a desirable place for a home. Climate pleasant and 
healthful. Social conditions unsurpassed. Good schools, good towns, good mar- 
kets, good roads, churches, clubs, etc. The Santa Fe furnishes fine transportation 
facilities to world markets. : 

Buy an Arkansas Valley farm. Forty acres gives a splendid start. 

Develop it, raise alfalfa, sugar-beets, grain and melons. You will prospet — 
your profits will enable you to get more land, and with every additional acre your 
independence becomes more secure. 

_ _ I want you to read our book-folder, describing this Valley. It is full of the 

information you are most anxious to get. It will be sent to you free, on request. 
C. L. Seacraves, General Colonization Agent, A. T. & S, F. Ry:, 

1949 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 





Alfalfa growers often make 30 per 




























is not uncommon in the Southern States and has 
even been greatly surpassed in some sections. The 
South will produce as much corn and as good corn 
as any section of this country, and the value of last 
year’s corn crop in the South was eight hundred 
million dollars, Why raise corn on land in the 


North and West valued at $200 an acre when 
equally as good corn-producing land in the South 


can be purchased at from $15 to $30 an acre, and 
where the temperature in summer is no hotter 
than in the Middle West? And wjth the additional 
advantages of another crop or two from the same 
land and no long, cold winters. 
Let me send you our illustrated booklets and learn what 
can be done in a country where fertile land can be purchased 
cheaply and where there are 312 working days a year. Low 
round-trip fares 1st and 3d Tuesdays each menth, 
A. PARK, Gen‘! Imm. and Ind’! Agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Room 255 Louisville, Ky. (202) 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Half section of land two and one-half miles north 
of Erie, Cass Co., North Dakota. Price #30 per acre. 
Will take back mortgage at 5% f@m 86000. Also 480 
acres of land, five miles east of ;GWhy, Grand Forks 
Co., North Dakota. Price $30 per acre. Easy termes 
Will divide into quarters if required. Address 


C. M. DAVISON, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


RED LAKE COUNTY, MINNESOTA, 
mixed prairie and timber, AITKIN 
COUNTY, MINNESOTA (Millward Settlement), 


Park Region Clover Lands, near markets, schools, 
churches, railroads. Rich soil, abundant water; 
for farmers, stock and dairy men. At our prices 
and terms everyone may own a home. Maps and 
particulars free. Address LAND AGENT 

i. & P. RY. CO., 160 Wolvin 








all living bedbugs, but it does not affect 
the eggs. In order to do a perfect job 
the fumigation must be repeated with- 
in about ten days, to kill the bugs that 
have hatched out in the meantime. 
Hydrocyanic acid gas will not affect 
colors, fabrics or metals. 





AMOUNT OF GRAIN IN SUCCOTASH 
FOR HOG PASTURE. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“I have an acre of ground which I 
wish to seed to succotash for hog pas- 
ture. I want to sow a mixture of the 
following: Oats, wheat, rye, rape, and 
possibly field peas. I wish to know the 

















-, R. 
Bidg., Dulath, Minn. 


SOUTHEASTERW MISSOURI LANDS 


If you want to become independent, buy a farm in 
Scott County, Missouri, in the rich drained lands that 
raise anything and raise it certain. All we ask is « 
chance to “SHOW YOU.” Prices are very reason 
able. Write me for literature. F.S, BICE, Oran, Mo 


FOR SALE 


Minnesota, No. and So. Dakota improved farms and 
raw prairie and timber lands, #6.00 to $100.00 per acre. 


proper number of pounds to seed of 
each in order to secure good pasture.” 

Succotash is not a definite mixture 
of a definite amount of grains. Any of 
the grains may be used, and in almost 
any proportion. If an oat, wheat, rye 
and rape mixture were used on fairly 
rich soil, we would be inclined to seed 
about thirty pounds of oats, thirty 
pounds of wheat, thirty pounds of rye 











and three pounds of rape to the acre. Rich, productive soil. Fast growing country. Write 
If field peas were used, we would use | for latest price list. 
LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minnesota 


about two-thirds of the above mixture 
and a bushel and a half of field peas. 
The proportions as above recommend- 
ed are not at all arbitrary, and may be 
varied to suit the different prices of 
grains and the soil conditions. With 
field peas at from two to three dollars 
a bushel, it may not pay to use them 
to any large extent in succotash mix- 
tures. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands, 
Write for list and map. 





gene for our list and, mape of our fine improved 
OO southern Minnesota farm lands. ©. E. Brown 
Land Co. Offices at Madelia, and New Richland, 


e 
160-Acre Improved’ Farm 
two miles north of Meckling, Clay Co., 8. D. All 
smooth bottom land. Price @55, per acre, easy terms 
of payment. A. 8. GARRETSON, Sioux City, Lowa. 


BUY ALBERTA LAND NOW. Small initjg! pay- 


ment; double in ment 
quickly. 











Relist with me at a profit. Write for full 
particulars. Box 931, EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA. 


IFETIME OPPORTUNITIES ALONG 

OUR LAINE, Californiaand Oregon. Farming, 

Fruit, Stock Growing, Dairying, Homesteads. Free 
Commissioner 











ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. booklet. L. F. CURTS, » &. C. GO. Ry., Beno, ev. 
OR sale at a bargain if sold soon, good improved lowa La nds For Sale pad mgy on 
nty,$! 


160 acres, 20 minutes drive to Parsons, Kansas; 
well located, good soil, and lays well. Write for 
description. Notrades. Lock Box 181, Parsons, Kas. 


to 690 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


= & " 

Has Imitators But Xo Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Btraine Tendons, Foun er, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 

As ® Human Remedy for Rhe 
Sgreine, Sore Throat, Nte., 2 is gemetion, 

very bottle of Causti tic m a s 
Warranted to give Gosetic Bel aleqn.. 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or cont, 3! pa 
ress, charges paid, witn tuil directions for 
ts use. [Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 








No matter how old the blemish, _ 
how lame the horse, or how many doctors 
have tried and failed, use 

Fleming’s 
: Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee—your money 
1 f it doesn’t make the horse 
Most cases cured by a single 45- 
minute op »plication — occasionally two re- 
quired. ures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
Sideb -B, new and old cases alike. Not used 
On sp lint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Rest book on blemishes, and we send it 
free, Rend it before vou treat any kind of 
lameness in horses, 192 pawes, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
au" Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL, 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness | @& 


(aha 

(Opthalmia), Cataract 

and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any hircse owner that it will 
ey eee | eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the anfmal has ber u aMicted, 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
nese “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
money If it does not cure, 

$2.00 per te, postpaid on receipt of pric. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago //!. 


























NEWTON'S HEAVE 
‘fno inpicestion CURE 


The Stan tard Veterin 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
can is guaranteed to cure or money refunded 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


MINERAL | 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


CURES 
NEAVES 





Neglect 
Will Ruin 








Your Hotse 
Send today » 
for only $3 PACKACE 
will cure any case 
Permanent or money refunded 
$i! PACK 
A cures ordinary cases. 
Postpaid on receipt 
Safe-Certain of pric C. Agents wanted. 
a for descriptive boule 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
400 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At this season of the year, when 
farmers’ institute meetings are being 
booked for next winter, a short article 
concerning the work may be helpful. 

Although farmers’ institutes are not 
a “new thing under the sun,” there 
are still thousands of farmers who 
have had no direct contact with the 
work, and consequently know very lit- 
tle of its merits. We still, occasion- 
ally, meet or hear of a man who char- 
acterizes the institute work as “paper 
farming,” and believes it to be a use- 
less expense. Such objections are in 
the minority, so far as both numbers 
and influence are concerned, and 
might therefore be ignored, but, as 
the definite aim of the institute work 
is to improve every farm and every 
farm home, these doubting Thomases 
should receive some consideration. It 
is not expected that one or several 
newspaper articles will convert these 
people. They must, themselves, “sam- 
ple the goods.” When Nathanael said, 
“Can any good thing come out of Naz- 
areth?” Philip wisely answered, “Come 
and see.” So we say to these skeptical 
people, come and see. Attend two or 
three live farmers’ institutes and get 
in touch with your neighbors, who are 
trying to improve their farms, their 
livestock and their homes, and also 
striving to better the neighborhood 
conditions, financially, socially, intel- 
lectually and morally. Visit fhe farms 
and homes of active institute workers, 
and note the improvement effected by 
means of better seed, better blood, bet- 
ter methods, better conveniences in 
the home and better sanitary condi 
tions in and around the farm build- 
ings. Actual contact, in the farmers’ 
institute meetings, with the _ bright, 
earnest, progressive men and women 
of the farm, who are seeking to im- 
prove home and neighborhood, will 
prove inspiring and helpful to every- 
one. Not only will the very best prac- 
tical farmers feel the uplift of such as- 
sociation, but the indifferent or poor 
farmer and the lonely or discouraged 
farmer's wife will find encouragement, 
cheer, incentive to effort and practical 
information of real, every-day value in 
their life and work on the farm. 

Subjects of vital importance and di- 
rect bearing on the farm and home 
are discussed by men and women 
whose training and practical experi- 
ence fit them for giving information, 
demonstration and instruction of great 
value to the farmer and his family. 

The following are some of the many 
subjects that are considered, viz.: The 
soil and its care; practical 
of soil improvement; principles of 
cropping and crop rotations adapted 
to soil, livestock and market; impor- 
tance of seed of approved quality, 
ity and vitality; blood, feed and care 
in livestock raising; classes, types and 
strains of livestock best adapted to 


local conditions; animal diseases and 
their prevention; conditions on the 
farm that — health or. disease; 
care of the orchard and garden; fresh 
fruits and vegetables in the dietary; 

food and clothing for the family; care 
and training of children; home fur- 
nishing and embellishment; rest, 
recre — and reading for the farmer 
and his family; neighborhood enter- 
prise, so iability and culture; the 
highway; the home, school, church, 


ind community center. 


The focusing of the experienec of 
the neighborhood on such subjects as 
those just m entioned can not fail to 
throw a strong light on many puzzling 


problems 

The sox _ feature of the farmers’ in- 
stitute is alone well worth the time 
of all who attend. The meeting with 
friends and neighbors, the extending 
of acquaintance and the cultivation of 
a broader and truer fellowship, all 
tend to emphasize mutual interdepend- 
ence, quicken the sympathies, increase 
the intelligence, and make possible ef- 
fective co-operation for the promotion 
of community interests 

In conclusion, a word with those 
who have been encouraged and helped 
in one way or another, by the farmers’ 
institute: Have you rendered value 
for value? If you have been more 
cheerful, more successful and more 
helpful on the farm, in the home and 
in the community as a result of the 
farmers’ institute work, you have al- 


anstit 


methods | 


pur-- 








ready realized that “it is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” and you need 
no further encouragement to continue 
the good work in behalf of the home 
and the neighborhood. 

To those who thus far have been 
chiefly interested to get all they could 
out of the farmers’ institute, permit 
me to say: Don’t be content merely 
to absorb; learn to give back. Have 
you been encouraged, cheered, helped? 
“Pass it on.” Seek to interest your 
stay-at-home neighbors to become bet- 
ter farmers, better home-makers, bet- 
ter members of the community, better 
citizens, and thus learn the joy of 
service for the common good. Exem- 
plify in your own home and its set- 
ting the lessons of comfort, order, tidi- 
ness and attractiveness, taught at the 
farmers’ institute. Make the home an 
attractive social center for young and 
old, but especially for the boys and 
girls, that they may grow up with a 
love for the farm and rural life, and 
thus become better farmers and home 
makers than their fathers and mothers 
have been. 

W. C. LATTA. 

Institute Specialist, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 





BUILD FOR THE FAMILY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The editor would have us build for 
old age. I say, build for the needs of 
your family. You can all enjoy the 
home while you are all paying for it. 
It is strange that in cities and towns 
they need to be so much more com- 
fortable than in the country. It is said 
to be more sanitary for all members 
of the family to have a bed by them- 
selves; but the country people, they 
are different; they crowd three or four 
in a bed. If there is any one class 
more than another that needs a large, 
roomy, comfortable house, it is the 
farmer. The work is easier in a large 
house than a small one. The rooms 
do not all need cleaning at once. It 
is almost impossible to run a farm 
without a great deal of help, and they 
have to keep the help in the house. 
Then they want to entertain friends, 
often several at a time. They need 
room. 

Your house needs 
for the parents, then one for the boys, 
one for the girls, one for guests, one 
f-r hired men, and one for the hired 
girl. Here are six rooms you need 
for the sake of common decency. Then 
you will need a kitchen, dining-room, 
sitting or living room, and all farm 
houses should have a parlor. That 
means a house of ten rooms, besides 
pantry and closets. You should have 
a closet in every bedroom and have 
a window in it, too; and by all means 
have an upstairs back porch. I have 
had occasion to study house plans this 
spring; bought three plan books. There 
was but one or two that would do at 
all, and they need changing. So I 
think the farmer and his wife will have 
to do their owm planning. 

AR 


a bedroom first 


EADER. 





CARE OF THE COLT’S FEET. 
Farmer: 
farmers 


To Wallaces’ 

How many 
colt’s feet in 
before turning them 
Most of 


look after the 
spring of the year, 
out to pasture? 
need attention. Some 
of the hoofs ngre grown abnor- 
mally long at the toes, compelling the 
animal to amble along in an awkward 
manner instead of moving gracefully. 
Halter each colt up, put a twitchet on 
its nose so that a man can hold it eas- 
ily and firmly. Now examine each 
foot. You will need a sharp knife, a 
sharp two-inch chisel with a two-foot 
handle, a mailet, and a rasp file. Clean 
the bottom of the foot as carefully as 
a sensible blacksmith would for shoe- 
ing. Then with the chisel and mallet, 
the foot being flat on solid ground, 
trim the hoof around till it is of a 
proper symmetrical shape. Lastly, 
use the rasp, and the job is done. It is 
remarkable how easily the colts can 
be” handled, and the operation is an 
excellent lesson in their training. 

Start them out to pasture this year 
with four well-trimmed, well-shaped 
feet, and notice the improvement in 
their gait and movement. 

E. H. DIEHL, 
Fulton County, Illinois, 
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Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake for Genasco 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


What is the first and 
greatest thing to expect 
of a roof? 

Stay waterproof. 

Trinidad Lake asphalt 
is Nature’s everlasting 
waterproofer; and that is 
what Genasco Roofing is 
made of. It gives lasting 
protection. 

The Kant-leak Kleet keeps 
roof-seams watertight without ce- 


ment, and prevents nail-leaks, 


Gives an attractive finish. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco Roofing 
(mineral or smooth surface) with Kant- 
leak Kleets packed in the roll. Write 
for Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 


Larrest producers «f asphalt, and larecet 
manufacturers of realy roufing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 





New York San Francisco 





Model oe 





























Themselves 


A pair of Ideal ver- 
alls will pay forthem- 
selves in short order. 
Strong, long wearing 
and comfortable, 
they keep trousers 
clean, and good as 
new. Guaranteed perfect, or money back. 
Made from standard fadeless indigo t * 
denims and drills. Roomy potterns—c: 
bind or pinch. Elastic seams, warran ted 
nottorip, Buttonholes that won't tear out. 
Patent riveted buttons that won't come of 
Lots of pockets. Trouser-shaped legs tl 
fit like pants—not like a grain bag. 


Ideal Overalls 


Are for sale throughout the West. Ifyou can t 
find them at your dealer's, write us. ill 
tell you where you can buy them, and mail 
an interesting souvenir for the childrgn, and 
a book on Ideal Work Clothes—overalls, 
shirts, duck and corduroy coats—and dress 
shirts. Both free. 
M. E, SMITH & CO., Sole Manufacturers 

903 Farnam St., Omaha 


0 
For Hogs, Sheep & Cattle 
Milk Oilisthe best and cleap 
est, destroys 4 utely scab 
ticks.| ice, mi tes, et 1 
makes 100 Galio most effec 
tive disir nfectant.. Get s 
peze Catalog—free for the ask 
ing. Agents W anted. 


F.S. BURCH & CO. 
64 W. UlinoisSt., Chicago, [1]. 
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S PAVIN 
CURE 


KENDALL 


has saved thousands of dollars 

and thousands ofhorses. The old 

reliable cure for Spavin, Ring- 

bone, Splint or any lameness. 

For sale at alldruggists. Price 

$1 per bottle, 6for §5. ‘*Treatise on the Horse’’ 
free*. at druggists or write to Dr. B. d. & sone: 
COMPANY, Enosburg Falls, Vt., U. S. A. 


LIGHTNING 


Send for fine, free book, all about lichtning and the 
Dodd System of protection. Installed with binding 
guarantee of money refunded or damage made good 
The standard everywhere. 2000 insurance companies 
endorse and reduce rates on D-S rodded buildings. Act 
now. Tomorrow may be too late. Address 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 439 6th Ave., Des Moines, ta. 
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SCRATCHES OR CRACKED HEEL 
IN A COLT. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a colt with the scratches. 
It has been affected for about two 
months, and I have tried three or four 
remedies to cure it, with no effect. 
What would you suggest?” 

Scratches, or cracked heel, is caused 
by many things. Many horses, espe- 
cially heavy, slow movers, are suscept- 
ible when there is no particular cause. 
In some horses, cracked heels are one 
of the symptoms of heart, liver or kid- 
ney trouble. Another cause is over- 
feeding or giving feed of poor quality. 
The direct causes are generally dirty 
stabling or working in mud or heavy 
dust. 

Naturally the first step in treatment 
is to remove the cause. If the horse 
has been on a heavy diet, reduce the 
ration and make it as laxative as pos- 
sible, giving such feeds as bran mash- 
es ffequently, and give a physic of 
one pound of Glauber’s salts or five 
drams of aloes. For direct treatment, 
wash the affected parts in warm water 
in which a little creolin, carbolic acid 
or coal tar dip has been dissolved. If 
a thick crust has formed, which makes 





the healing of the chapped heel diffi- | 


cult, 
tices. 
twice 


apply bran or linseed meal poul- 
Change these poultices at least 
daily, and wash between each 


change with warm water, in which one | 


of the above disinfectants has been 
dissolved. After the crust has been 
removed by the poulticing, apply eith- 
er of the following: Vaseline, one 
ounce; sugar of lead, one dram, and 
carbolic acid ten drops—or four table- 
spoonfuls of oxide of zinc mixed with 
eight tablespoonfuls of vaseline. 





DAMMING A DITCH TO PREVENT | 


CUTTING. 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“{ have a ditch which is cut through 
a hill and has considerable fall, on ac- 
count of which it is getting pretty deep 
and wide. Could I put a cement dam 


across this ditch part way down the | 


hill in order to catch the dirt and 
trash, in this way stopping the diich 
from getting deeper? I would like a 
little information as to the practica- 
bility of this plan.” 

A concrete dam placed across a ditch 
that is cutting on account of the steep 
fall should certainly help matters. We 
can not give this correspondent defi- 


nite advice as to how he should go to | 


work to erect this dam. Probably in 


the end the cheapest and best thing for | 


him to do would be to call in a drain- 
age engineer, who, by running levels, 


could tell the best height and thick- | 


ness. If it is best to erect a dam of 
more than four or five feet in height, 
an engineer should by all means be 
called on for designing. A concrete 
dam which is three feet above the bot- 
tom of the ditch may be made by dig- 


ging a foot and a half or two feét be- | 


low the bed of the stream, at a width 
of about two feet. This will make the 
dam about a foot and a half wide on 
top. The construction consists merely 
in setting the forms in place and filling 
them with a concrete mixture made of 

ne part of cement to two parts of 
coarse sand and four parts of gravel 
or crushed stone. For a dam of these 
dimensions it will take for each foot 
of length, about two bags‘of cement, 
about four cubic feet of sand and about 
eight cubic feet of gravel. 





QUACK GRASS EXPERIENCE. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note your article on quack grass, 
in your issue of March 10th. My ex- 
perience may prove of benefit to those 
in trouble. 

Three years ago I bought ten acres 
of about as badly infested quack grass 
land as one could find. For several 
years I had watched the previous own- 
er wrestle with it, and the “quack” 
was gaining on him all the time, and 
at last it won out, so that for two sea- 
sons before I got the land it produced 
nothing but “quack.” During this time 
I formed a theory of how to kill the 
“quack” and at the same time produce 
a crop that would pay the expense of 
the fight. 

Where “quack” is left to itself, the 
roots will spread out near the surface 
of the ground. Based on this fact, my 
plan was to plow the land so as to ex- 
pose as many of the roots as possible 
to the weather at the time of year 
when the most damage would be in- 
flicted, so I- did the plowing late in the 
fall, leaving the ground as rough as 
possible, so that the frost, air and sun 
could have a good chance at the roots. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


The freezing and thawing did great 
damage to them. In the spring I gave 
the field a thorough harrowing with a 
spring tooth Marrow, then went over 
it a couple of times with a common 
harrow, then raked up the roots with 


a horse rake and carted them off, then > 


plowed or backset, being careful not 
to go any deeper than I plowed in the 
fall, I then used the spring-tooth har- 
row, following with smoothing harrow, 
raked up and carted off the roots, and 
then planted to corn. Three days af- 
ter planting I commenced cultivating 
with a disk cultivator; and after three 
days I went over it the second time 
with the disk cultivator, and once each 
week thereafter until the corn was too 
high for cultivation, with a sulky; then 
went over it four times with a single 
cultivator, using a “sweep” in place 
of the back teeth. When the corn was 
about six inches high it was hand hoed 
—and a second time when about shoul- 
der high. After the crop was removed, 
a person not acquainted with the con- 
ditions would have thought, in passing 
over the field, that it had been covered 
with clover judging from the 


straw, 
° 





LOCATION OF FARM BUILDINGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to the very interesting 
paper by Professor J. B. Davidson, be- 
fore the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
sociation, and reproduced by Wallaces’ 
Farmer, I have to call attention to the 
error he makes in his very first propo- 
sition, and which is perhaps the only 
serious error that he makes concern- 
ing the design and eonstruction of 
farm buildings. Professor Davidson’s 
first proposition is as follows: “Have 
the farm buildings near the center of 
the farm, giving due consideration to 
other advantages.” If there is any one 
error in the past history of farm build- 
ing construction in the United States, 
which absolutely outweighs all other 
errors, it is the matter of placing farm 
buildings too far away from the road- 
side. Who wants to travel a half mile 
before he starts some place? 

In the consideration of farm condi- 
tions by the Country Life Commission, 
perhaps they had this question of the 
location of farm buildings brought to 
their attention, but whether they did or 


not, there is nothing that will make 
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to another to be done, that a location 
toward the center of the farm would 
not be considered for a@ moment. 


There is another feature mentioned 
by Professor Davidson that claims my 
attention, and that is the matter of 
scattering the barns and buildings so 
that if one building catches afire, the 
other buildings need not burn with it. 
In reply to this, I have to say that the 
steps one is obliged to take doing the 
chores on a farm where the buildings 
are located at a distance from one an- 
other will soon cost enough in time 
and in wages to pay for the construc- 
tion of ‘new buildings if they burn 
down. If the buildings are located 
convenientiy near together, the time 
and labor is so much lessened that I 
consider it decidedly preferable to 
take the chances of their destruetion in 
case of a fire. 

Of course in this remark, I do not 
refer to having the house dangerously 
near to the other buildings, but I have 
reference to the location of the barns, 
warehouses, cattle feeding sheds and 
hog houses. Besides this considera- 
tion, one can not afford to devote too 
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10U3S LONG BRANCH FARM OF CHAS. ESCHER & SON, BOTNA, IOWA. 








lead roots that covered the ground. It 
vas a good crop of corn. 

The next spring I had a man go over 
the field and dig up the “quack” wher- 
ever he found any growing in the old 
hills of corn. It took him four days. 
Then I plowed shallow in order to turn 
any roots there might be up to the sur- 
face, and followed with a sub-soil plow 
to give depth for seed bed; then pre- 
pared the ground as ordinarily for corn 
planting. There were no roots to be 
raked up. I used a spring-tooth culti- 
vator in place of the disk, going over 
the field six times, and twice with sin- 
gle cultivator, and hand hoe once. The 
results obtained were two crops of 
corn that yielded above the average 
for the seasons, and a field absolutely 
free from “quack.” 

The first season was very favorable 


As 





to the “quack,” there being plenty of | ) 
| front or on the porch, there is frequent- 


rain, but last season was in my favor, 
being rather dry. I used shallow culti- 
vation all the time, in order to keep 
the roots where they were being con- 


stantly disturbed and exposed to air | 


and sun. I figure that the extra cosf 
over the ordinary cost of producing a 


crop of corn was about fifteen dollars | 


per acre. 

Judging from what I have seen and 
from my experience, my advice would 
be not to use an ordinary field harrow 
when trying to subdue “quack,” for 
while it may pull out some roots, it 
packs the dirt about the roots that re- 
main and starts them growing with 
new vigor. A spring tooth or disk 
leaves the ground loose and @hus lets 
the air have a chance at the roots. Air 
and sun will kill them. 

J. W. H. 


Wisconsin. 





farm life so dismal and so lonesome 
and so much to be dreaded as to have 
the farm buildings placed away off in 
the farm out of sight of the travel of 
the neighborhood. 

The women folks,-who are always 
obliged to be in or about the house, 
need to have the house located near 
the public road, so that they can be 
cheered up by the passing and greet- 
ings of their neighbors when traveling 
to and from the village or town for 
the purpose of doing their ordinary 
trading, or when traveling to the school 
or other social center. 

Our own residence is located within 
fifty feet of the line of the main pubtic 
read of our part of the county. Some 
of our neighbors are passing, going or 
coming to the railroad station and to 
the village, at short intervals, and if 
the women folks happen to be out in 


ly a greeting of “Gocd morning!” and 
“Are you well?” or “How are all you 
folks?” Ard frequently there is a 
short stop at the gate and our women 


folks have a little talk with the women 
folks of the neighbors. If our women 


happen to be in the front sitting 
the windews give a plain view 
passing along, and the 
of people passing to 
and fro has its cheerful influence on 
the family. This is a mere reference 
to the beneficial effect of our location 
near the roadside as it affects the 
women of the family. 

But as to the men folks, I wouid say 
that being located with the farm build- 
ings within from 200 to 300 feet of the 
roadside very much shortens our work 
and lessens the distances so greatly in 
the matter ef traveling from one thing 


folks 
room, 
of everyone 


mere sight the 








large a space of his valuable land to 
occupancy by buildings. 

Every farmer should have his build- 
ings insured if they are of sufficien 
value to be considered by the insur- 
ance companies. No farmer should per- 
mit smoking about the buildings and 
premises or other things making a lia- 
bility to start fires. 

The roofs and sides of all buildings 
constructed of wood should be kept 
thoroughly painted instead of being 
given over to the process of warping, 
curling up and fuzzing up, which tite 
shingles and the boards will do if a!- 
lowed to stand a series of years with- 
out painting. In case they are allowed 
to stand for a series of years and get 
fuzzy and lint-coated, any spark from 
a railroad train or from a burning 
building will very quickly set them 
afire; but a painted roof or a painted 
barnside lying flat and level will not 
take fire so readily from sparks or 
cinders. 

The cost of insurance at the present 
rates is a very light matter as coin- 
pared with the value of good buildings, 
so if they burn, there will be some 
cash coming to rebuild them. 

It is highly important to avoid the 
waste of time and !abor in doing chores 
and yet have everything convenient 
and comfortable for the livestock. But 
above everything, avoid the abomina- 
tion of a set of farm buildings away in 
the middle of the farm. 

“I would rather live bythe side of 

the road, 
Where the race of men pass by. 

I wou!d rather be a friend of man, 

Than to live alone and die.” 
T. D. HUBBARD. 





Kansas, 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 
Chicago, May 15, 1%11.—General busi- 
ness and manufacturing interests are in- 
jured a good dea! by uncertainty as to 
what course of action will be adopted by 
congress regarding the tariff and reci- 
procity with Canada as well as by delay 
of the United States supreme court in 
reaching a decision in the anti-trust 
cases. Certain lines of merchandise show 
no animation whatever, and this is espe- 
cially true of the wool trade. The iron 
and steel industry is a good deal de- 
oressed, and this affects various kindred 
ines of business, one result of the exist- 
ing condition being the accumulation of 
extremely large reserves by the banks of 
the leading financial centers, leading to 
unusually low rates of interest. The Chi- 
cago banks are making loans as low as 
3% per cent, and the eastern banks are 
large buyers of high-grade bonds. The 
acking concerns are reporting materially 
foasened earnings, and the recently pub- 
lished annual report of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company states that the gross prof- 
its for the past fiscal year that ended 
with the jJast day of last October ran 55 
per cent short of a year ago, although 
gross sales aggregated $93,315,696, com- 
vared with $84,420,766 the previous year. 

bor troubles are working serious injury 


in ail directions, many thousands of men 
being une mployed. The government crop 
report for May makes a good showing 


for the winter wheat crop, although large 
tracts have been abandoned in the west- 
ern portions of Kansas and Oklahoma on 
account of the drouth, but in these semi- 
arid regions systematic crop raising seems 
out of the que stion. The present indica- 
tions favor a larger crop of winter wheat 
than was grown last year. Spring seed- 
ing is more backward than last year, and 
so is spring plowing. More hay is re- 
ported on farms than a year ago, despite 
the short crop and recent small importa- 
tions of Canadian hay in the east. Wheat, 
corn and oats continue te sell at much 
lower prices than a year ago, while rye, 
barley, tlaxseed, and hay are much high- 
er. Meadow lands were in much better 
condition May Ist than a year ago, but 
pastures were in poorer condition, as 
shown by the government report. The 
wheat acreage is given as : 367,000 acres, 
compared with 29,044,000 acres a year ago, 
tutter is being marketed liberaily, and 
there is an excellent demand at 21 to 23 
cents per pound for creamery and 18 to 
20 cents for dairy. Eggs are plentiful and 
active at 16's to 18's cents per dozen. 
Potatoes are having a fair sale at 50 to 
65 cents per bushel. Clover seed is firm 
at $15.75. Hay is firm at $21.50 to $22.50 a 
ton for choice timothy and $15 to $16 for 
choice prairie. 

Hogs should be marketed more care- 
fuily, now that hot weather has been ex- 
perienced and is likely to prevail at any 
time from now on. The eftects of the 
recent hot weather were seen in the nu- 
merous dead hogs that were removed from 
arriving stock trains, the worst mortality 





being in extremely heavy hogs, now so 
numerous. To their credit be it said, 
most country shippers have been exercis- 
ing proper caution in loading cars, and 
overloaded cars are now the exception. 
Recent receipts have average in weight 


compared with 246 pounds a 
234 pounds one vear ago, 
and 219 pounds 


243 pounds, 
few weeks ago, 
212 pounds two years ago, 
three years ago. Hiogs have shown a 
weak undertone under the rapidiy in- 
creasing receipts here and at other west- 
ern markets, and prices have been placed 
on a very much lower basis than was 
seen several weeks ago. Not only have 
the greatiy increased receipts worked in 
favor of buyers, but the heavier weights 
than in recent years have also helped ma- 


terially to increase the production of 
cured meats and lard, but it can not be 
said that there has been any surplus of 


cutting up into fresh pork 
the large demand, fresh 
the cheapest of meats. 
a real scarcity of the 


young hogs for 
products to meet 
pork being much 
There is all the time 


thin, light-weight ciass of hogs and pigs 
adapted for manufacturing strfps of 
bacon, and such droves sti!l command a 


good premium, with extreme’y heavy hogs 














selling lowest .of all. Provisions have 
their rallies with hogs, but the general 
trend of prices is downward rather than 
upward, with recent sales of pork around 
$7.50 per barrel lower than a year ago. 
Retail prices have failed to come down 
in anything like the same _ proportion, 
however, and this tends to lessén con- 
Suniption of hog products, so that stocks 
are accumulating When May opened 
the combined stocks of provisions in the 
five principal “western markets stood at 
289,036,000 pounds, compared with 266,- 
191,000 pounds a menth earlier and 165,- 
$61,000 pounds a year ago. f.gs are 
coming superior in «quality, there being 
plenty ready to market, and a good spring 
pig crop is generally reported. Farmers 
were too busy in their spring work last 
Week to devote the usual time to getting 
dogs marketed, and as there was a 
‘marked fi gz off in the | recei} ts, prices 
had some good adva , : s were 
made at $6 to $6.20 largely, wv ith inferi r 
heavy lots at $5.80 to $5.85, and the best 
light hogs at $6.30 to $6.40, 

Cattle of heavy weight are discrimi- 
mated against more and more as the sea- 
Son advances, warm weather being tun- 
favorable for the sa’e of heavy cuts of 
beef. With = resumption of a general 
demand for light cuts of “be f there comes 
a natural marke. ad preference for handy- 
weight eers that are fat, and at the 
same time fat, light butchering cows and 
heifers meet with favor. The market is 
still slow to maintain any considerab!e 
advance in prices for catt'e, although re- 
cently some fair ratiies have been wit- 
nessed, based on a larger general demand 
for the ee ter class, but usua ly cattle 
that class good” are in irger re- 
quest than “the class that grade as 

prime.” jeef is still selling at high 
prices in the retail meat markets of the 


and the average customer wants 





a cut that can ve purchased ata — 
cost Keport® from the northern range 

agree that the availabe supply of cattle 
for marketing this year will be consider- 
ably lowered by the cutting up of the 
ranges into small farms and by the re- 
duced number of cattie that were win- 
tered Northern rangemen are extreme- 
ly desirous of restocking with cattie, and 
record prices are being paid, two-year- 


old southwestern steers having been ce- 
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livered in the northwest at a cost of $30 
to $35 per head. The déarness of these 
stock cattle may be better realized when 
it is stated that during the last ten years 
four-year-old range steers have been sold 
in western markets at an average price 
of about $40 per head. Throughout many 
parts of the corn beit there is still a large 
demand for stocker and feeder cattle, and 
all that checks sales is their dearness. 
This is at last resulting in an 5 me 
demand in various quarters for goo 
breeding cows. There was not much final 
quotable change in prices for beef cattle 
last week, values moving alternately up 
and down in accordance with the supply 
and demand. Beef steers went chiefly at 
$5.50 to $6.20, with the better class bring- 
ing $6.15 to $4.45 and the commoner light 
steers $4.90 to $5.25. Medium to good 
cattle sold at $5.50 to $5.75, and good lots 
at $5.80 to $6.10. 
salable at $5.60 to $6.10, and good to prime 
yearlings at $5.75 to $6.35. Butchering 
stock had a fairly active demand cows 
and heifers bringing $3.40 to $6.25, while 
cutters went at $2.80 to $3.35, canners at 
$2.25 to $2.75, and bulls at $3.25 to $5.50. 
There was a fairly animatea demand for 
stockers and feeders, the former going at 
$4 to $5.35 and the latter at $5 to $5.60, 
while stock and feeder heifers brought 
$3.40 to $4.75. Calves were active at high- 
er prices, selling at $3.50 to $7 per 100 
pounds, while milkers and springers had 
fair sales at $30 to $65 each. 

Sheepmen have solid the greater part 
of their matured sheep, and on various 
eceasions recent!y so few have been of- 
fered on the market that they showed 
more firmness than lambs, but this is 
hardly a condition that is likely to be 
permanent, since the great demand these 
times centers on handy-weight fat lambs. 
Only whey there is a good export demand 
is there a large outlet for prime heavy- 
weights, for the American trade calls for 
light cuts of mutton, or “lamb,” as every- 





thing is termed in the meat markets. The 
sheepmen of the country have not had a 
prosperous year, and leading Colorado 
lamb feeders complain that feeders have 
lost on an average about $1.25 per head. 
The business has been overdone, and the 
runs of Ohio, Michigan and other flocks 
of fed westerns have giutted the markets 
much of the time. Last week saw better 
conditions, with decreasing receipts and 
a better demand on several days at ad- 


vancing prices for both sheep and lambs. 
Colorado lambs with the wool on their 
backs sold at $5.50 to $6.65, the best sell- 
ing as high as at any time this year. 
Shorn flocks sold jate in the week at fol- 
lows: Lambs, $1.90 to $5.90; ewes, $3 to 
$4.40; wethers, $3.90 to $4.65; yearlings, 
$4.50 to $5.10; bucks, $3 to $: ° 
Horses of just the desired kind had a 
very good outlet last week, and for such 
animals sellers obtained steady prices as 
a general rule, but otherwise trade be- 
came dull by Vednesday, and _ sales 
showed further reductions of $5 to $10 
per head. A good many horses of light 
weight sold at $150 per head and under, 
with sales all the way down to $85. A 
good class cf wagon horses and drivers 
that weighed 1,200 to 1,400 pounds brought 
$185 to $215, with a choice grade of 1,500 
to 1,600 pound chunks selling at $250 and 
upward, and not many offered. Wagon 
horses of a choice class that weighed 
around 1,250 pounds brought $240, and a 
pair of choice grays that aggregated 2,500 
pounds sold at $505. Ww, 











RAINFALL FOR THE SEASON. 


below we 
on rainfall 


table * which 
government 


appears 
report 


In the 
give the 


from March 1, 1911, to the date indicated. 
The figures given represent the percent- 
age of rainfall as compared with the av- 
erage as determined by past records cov- 
ering many years. If the figure is 75, it 
means that the rainfall at that pvoint 
from March Ist to date has been only 
three-fourths as much as the average of 
previous years. If the figure is 110, it 


means that the rainfall this year has been 
10 per cent greater than the past average. 
this table each 


«sur readers should study 
week. 
(Corrected to May Sth.) 

Station— Vercentage. 
Ce. Me oc kek cannds s464deueeun ‘ 7 
i POU SOM wenccccscddoerncssanseas 63 
DON, NEU. Kee adeee64esescanannned 61 
Charities City, I So 
BOW, s0n0c dane cvscescadacuee 64 
BPEVOMPOTE, JOWH cccidesccsrscoesscscoe 19 
Des Moines, lowe .......s.eccrcccccces 161 
none aed lowa ‘ 85 
Hannibi ma Sewene dco eetacdennegean S6 
Springtic d, Ll. sci sen ech 0 ah i ce akg area s 
Cairo, qi OCCSRGSCOOCSOHEOCKEOCO DORR 7 
St. Loui 





Miles City, Miont. ... pitied dak Rare 


+ > 
SG. > aa ae ee « 23 
Sn EEC, -cseide weaed sah babe een 65 
DG SP URONs INO. ccawcnsdcccecscione 81 
Denver, Colo. ik acaba eden alg atm eee cocce 44 
OS i A ere ee o. 54 
EE ED * kc ictcceccccaces eee eel 06 








GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 

The crop reporting vard of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates, from the 
reports of correspondents and agents of 
the bureau, as foilows: 

On May ist the area of winter wheat 
to be harvested was about  31,367.000 
acres, or 1,940,000 acres (6.6 per cent) 
more than the area harvested in 1910, and 

3,118,000 acres (9 per cent) less than the 
area sown last fall, 34,485,000 acres. 

The average condition of winter wheat 
on May Ist was 86.1, compared with 83.3 
cn April ist, 82.1 on May 1, 1910, and 8&6 


Export steers were, 

















IMPROVED HANDY 


Stallion Service Record 





May 19, 1911. 














A Necessity for Horsemen 
The Improved Handy Record 


is the best stallion breeding record pub- 
lished—convenient, compact and printed 
on tough paper to stand the “knocks.” 
Just fits the pocket and just “fills the bill.” 

The Improved Record is cloth 
bound, has numbered pages and 
index of mares and owners. 

Each Record contains blanks for com- 
plete breeding records of 100 mares, 
with blanks for return service, etc. Each 
blank has a contract to be signed by 
owner of mare, which then becomes a 
note for payment of the service fee. 


it Simplifies Collections and 






























Protects the Stallion Owner 











recording payments, etc., etc. 
is pleased. 


There is also a gestation table show- 


ing dates for return service, blanks for groom’s expenses, blanks for 
Hundreds are in use and everybody 


THE HANDY RECORD PAYS FOR ITSELF EVERY DAY OF THE SEASON 


















Price Only 75 Cents Postpaid 
Send all orders to 


WALLAGCES’ FARMER, 









DES MOINES, IA. 











the average for the past ten years on 
May Ist. 

The condition of the wheat crop on 
May ist of the past five years averaged 
85.7 per cent; in the same five years the 
final vield per acre averaged 15.5 bushels; 
if the above ratio should prevail this 
year, the condition of 86.1 per cent would 
indicate a vield of 15.6 bushes! per acre, 


which compares with 15.8 bushe!s, the 
final estimate of yield per acre in 1910, 
15.8 in 1909, and 15.5, the average of the 





past five years. On the estimated area to 
be harvested, 15.6 bushels per acre would 
produce 5.4 per cent more than the final 
estimate of production last year, $.6 per 
cent more than the production of 1909, 
and 8.7 per cent more than the average 
annual production of the past five years. 
The out-turn of the crop will probably be 
above or below the figures given above, 
according as the change in conditions 
from May Ist to harvest is above or below 
the average change in the past five years. 

The average condition of rye on May Ist 
was “0, compared with §8%.3 on April Ist, 



































$1.3 on May 1, 1910, and 89.7 the average 

for the past ten years on May Ist. De- 
tails for winter wheat states follows: 

Cendition May 1 

States. == + & 

we . : os 

3 a = i?e 

2/2: a2 |¢&% 

Kansas ...... 25.0 76 65 83 

Indiana ere 1 90 &2 s4 

INGRTGGER cecceses 6.5 &S 67 so 

BIUMOIS wccccceces 1.1 86 So ST 

Miasouri .cccsess.| 23.5 92 73 88 

CMO. ccbcaes oeees 2 XS S6 S2 

le nnsyivania. oon 5.8 Se) a5 89 

OE  akntedecees< 7.0 83 I 75 

Oklahoma .......! 32.0 67 Rt 

Michigan Baten ee 2.0 S1 

MOE saccacreacees 4.1 93 oy) 

United States 10 S¢ 1 8&6 

The average condition of meadow (hay) 
lands on May 1st was $4.7, compared with 
89.8 on May 1, 1910, and a ten-year aver- 
age on May — a of 89.4, 

Stocks of h: on farms May Ist is esti- 
mated as 7.5 16. 0c0 tons (12.4 per cent cf 
crop), against 7 5,000 tons (11.2 per 
cent) on May 1, 110. 

The average condition of pastures on 
May Ist was 81.3, compared with 8.3 cn 
May 1, 1910. and a ten-year average on 
May ist of S87 


wing, 71 
Ist, 
nd a 


Of spring plo 
pleted up to ht 
on May 1, 114, 
on May ist of 67.2 2 

Of spring planting, 60 
completed up to May Ist, 
65 per cent and 51.9 per cent on 
+-10 and 1909, respectively. 


per cent was com- 


compared with 80.3 
ten-year average 


per cent was 
compared with 
May 1, 





IOWA CROP BULLETIN. 


For the week ending May 15, 1911, Des 


Moines, Iowa.—The weather during the 
past week was ideal for field work and 
the growth of vegetation. The first three 
days were excessivei warm, with the 
temperature above 9° “Qeapes in many lo- 
calities, but the latter part of the week 
was mo@rately cool and pleasant. The 


rainfall was light during the six working 
days, but copious to heavy showers oc- 
curred in many localities on Saturday 
nght and Sunday, especially over the 
central, southern and eastern sections. 
Rapid progress was made in planting 








be practically 
Much of the 


corn, and that work will 
finished before the 2th. 


ear.y planted corn is up, but it is yet too 
eariy to determine what the stand will 
be, although the few reports received in- 
dicate that it will be good. Grass and 
small grains have improved during the 
week, and are generaliy in good condi- 


tion, but need more rain to keep up nor- 
mal growth, especially in eastern and 
northern counties, where the rainfai! has 
been light. Fruit trees of al! kinds are 
now in full and profuse bloom in the 
northern part of the state, and show no 
signs of injury by the frosts early in the 
month.—George M. Chappell, Section Di- 
rector. 





REPORT OF pn se LIFE COM- 
MISSION 


A_report of the Roosevelt Commission 
on Country Life has just been published 
in book form, nicely’ printed and cloth 
bound. It can be ordered through Wal- 
laces’ Farmer at the publisher's price of 
§5 cents, postpaid. 





CROP NOTE. 

Pottawattamie County, Iowa, May Tth— 
The pastures are looking good; small 
grain doing nicely: potatoes all planted; 
some corn planted, and most everyone 
ready to start. Plenty of moisture just 
at present. -Fruit not damaged to speak 
of by heavy fros? of May Ist.—N. A. Nel- 
son, 








Hold Your 











Don’t sell your 
_wool yet. Holdita 
few days longer— 
till you hear from us and learn the Silber 
man Plan. Last year we handled 20 
MILLION pounds of wool, and those who 
consigned tous madeonan average of 2c 
pound net profit above what their home 
market offered to pay them. Thus far 
this season we have been able to do even 
better for our customers. 

Write today and get the particulars. 
We will also keep you posted all season 
on the condition of the wool market. 
Postal gets fullinformation. Sacks, tags, 
envelopes and shipping blanks free. 

S. SILBERMAN & SONS 


(Formerly Silberman Bros.) 


. 2 
wer 








SEND ren’ THE PRICE List 


of - aan. by reliable house that Hy 
a fell value always. tr the 


markets sai 


DB . ts today. 
Established ont ‘OHSMAN, | EFFRON & Co. 
Box 739 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

May 30—F. L. Davis, Memphis, Mo. 

June 7—J. A. Harris & Son, Atlantic, Ia. 
June 8—W. O. Korns, Hartwick, Iowa. 
June 16—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
June 13—Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 
June 15—J. G. Robbins & Sons, Omaha, 
Oct. 5—W. A. Hale, Anamosa, Iowa. 


Oct. 6—N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—Carl Sparboe, Ellsworth, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 13—A. L. Grimm, Zearing, lowa 


et. 17—W. J. McLain and Walpole Bros., 
Rock Valley, Iowa. 

Oct. 18—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
May 31 and June 1—Chas. Escher & Son, 
Botna, Iowa. 

June 7—A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Ia. 
June 8—A. R. McMillan & Son, Waterloo, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Matt Baker, MitchellviNe, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Nov. 9—Makin Bros., Grandview, 
sale at Kansas City. 
Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
June 1—S. B. Wenger and M. 
Webster, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 26—C. B. Dannen & Sons, Melbourne, 
Iowa. 


Mo.; 


Yoakam, 


Nov. 8—W. S. Corsa, White Hall, Ill. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Oct. 4—M. P. Hanchér, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Oct. 27—J. O. James, Braddyville, Iowa. 


Jan. 25—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, lowa. 


Feb. 1—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, lowa. 
reb. 2—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 3—Samuel Tillinghast, Peterson, Ia. 
Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. | 


Feb. 13—W. P. Gerst, Alton, lowa. 

Feb. 20—Farver Bros., Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct. 6—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, lowa. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must bave 

tice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
ednesday of the week preceding date of 
fesue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as iate as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


THE DAVIS SHORT-HORN DISPER- 
SION SALE, MAY 30TH. 
Attention is again called to the big 
Short-horn dispersion saie of sixty-five 
head, to be held by F. L. Davis, at the 
Memphis, Mo., fair grounds, Tuesday, 
May 30th. The catalugue is ‘out and 
shows the pedigrees of sixty-four head, 
eieven of which are bulis. An attractive 
feature of the offering is the large num- 
ber of calves that se:l with their dams, 
there being twenty-five cows with caives 
at foot, and about a dozen more will have 
caives this spring and summer. Another 








attractive feature is the number sired 
by the well-known show and breeding 
bull, Imp. Craibstone, the superior bull 


that headed Mr. Davis’ herd the past two 
year, and for which an offer of $1,000 was 
once refused. Special attention is also 
calied to the herd bull, General Victor, 
included in this sale. Mr. Davis had the 
misfortune to lost Craibstone, and he se- 
lected General Victor to take his place. 
He was attracted to him because af his 
good calves, and the caives by him in this 
sale will show that Mr. Davis made no 
thistake in buying General Victor. They 
are the lively, good-backed, blocky kind, 
and their sire is of this good type. He is 
a@ roan, caived November, 1905, and was 
bred by Joseph Miller & Sons. His sire, 
Prince of M. V., is a Cruickshank Match- 
Jess bred by cnandier Jordan, while his 
dam is Imp. Lady Belle 6th, a grand- 
daughter of the great Scottish Archer on 
the sire’s side, and with a prize winning 
ancestry on both sides. She cost $1,200 
in Canada, and her full sister sold for 
gi.5%. in A. Chrystal’s sale. Messrs. Mil- 

have a show son of Lady Belle 6th 
which they intend to show this year, and 
they are retaining ali of her daughters, 
so highly is this family prized. General 
Victor will seli in just ordinary breeding 
condition, and his calves will recommentt 
him as a good investment. The rest of 
the bulls are young, most of them 1910 
caives around a year oid. They are nice 
reds, and two of them are sired by Imp. 
Craibstone. One of these, called Double 
Craibstone, has a double cross of Craib- 
stone, and he is about the best of the 
young Dulis. He is of the thick, blocky 
type, and of good quality. Another called 
Beulah Champion is from a good cow from 
W. B. Riggs’ herd, and the caif is sired 
by Mr. iggs’ well-known Scotch bull, 
Trout Creek Champion, bred by W. D. 
Fiatt, of Canaaa, the sire of Trout Creek 
Champion being Imp. Gold Cup, and his 
dam imp. Collynie Rosewood, by Imp. 
Lovat Champion. Beulah Champion ts a 
big-framed, straight-lined fellow, caived 
April 26, 1910. His dam is also in the sale. 
She is Beulah 37th, a roan sired by the 
Prather bred bull, Challenger, and belongs 
to the old reliable Young Mary family. 
Her two-year-old daughter, sired by 
Trout Creek Champion, is also in the gale, 
and both are bred to General Victor. The 
first cow catalogued is the Scotch cow 
Snowball, an extra good, white heifer, 
just turned four years old. Her sire is 
Cherry Grove Banff 6th, by the noted 
Imp. rd Banff, and her dam is Ethyl- 
ene, by Royal Guide. The grand-dam is 
Evergiade, by Imp. Favorite, and next 
comes the imported cow, Evangeline 4th, 
bred by Wm. Duthie. This is choice 
Scotch breeding, and the heifer is a very 

wthy, straight-lined, smooth quality 

fer. Lot 3 is Cyprus Bonnie, another 
extra good one. She is a red roan, calved 
November, 1906, and was bred by J. W. 
McDermott, being a grand-daughter of 
the McDermott show cow, Grand Water- 
loo, by Grand Vietor. The dam of Cyprus 
Bonnie is Nonpareil Bonnie, by Imp. Non- 
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pareil Victor, both Nonpareil Victor and 
Grand Victor being noted sireS of prize- 
winners for George Bothwell. Back of 
the three great Scotch bulls named at the 
top of Cyprus Bonine’s pedigree comes 
three of H. M. Vaile’s breeding, the Vaile 
herd being one of the greatest of the early 
day herds. The imported cow is Waterloo 
Duchess 3d, by Waterloo Earl. This has 
been a family of show animals, and Cy- 
prus Bonnie is a show animal herself with 
splendid scale and quality. She is bred 
to General Victor and well advanced. Her 
eleven months’ old daughter, Fair Cyprus, 
is one of the good heifers in the sale. 
Her sire is Fair Goods, a well-known first 
prize son of Imp. Choice Goods, while the 
dam of Fair Goods is the celebrated 
champion Ruberta, by the equally famous 
champion St. Valentine. In an offering of 
sixty-five head, individual mention can 
not be made of all the good ones. The 
catalogue gives other particulars of in- 
terest and will gladly be sent to those 
who will write for it, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. See an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue. 


AGAIN THE ESCHER ANGUS SALE. 


The business man as a rule recognizes 
quality in any article, and is willing to 
pay for it accerding to the amount avail- 
able. Were it not that some of the very 
brightest minds of history were appreci- 
ative of quality in the bovine family, it 
would not be possible today to offer to 
the public such true types of beef cattie 
as Messrs. Chas. Escher & Son, of Botna, 
lowa, have catalogued for their May 3ist 
and June ist sale at South Omaha, Neb. 
In modern times, Messrs. Escher come in 
for their full share of loyalty and patriot- 
ism to this recognized favored breed of 
beef cattle. Their support and influence 
at the leading shows and public sales of 
our country is perhaps without a parallel. 
When one considers the grand champion- 
ships won by these men on car lot steers 
at the different Internationals and at 
Pittsburg, besides their winnings at the 
western shows, it would be difficult to es- 


timate the value the breed has derived 
through their efforts. Not only have 
Messrs. Escher been liberal with their 


means in adding to their herd the choicest 
specimens offered in this couutry, but 
they have, we believe, brought more good 
Angus cattle to America than has any 
other breeder or firm. In their work as 
importers their aim has been always to 
procure from the Scotch breeder as good 
a: he was able to produce to add to Amer- 
ica’s best. Mindful of the fact that the 
bull is*the medium by which improvement 
must be wrought, particular attention was 
given to such purchases, which invariabiy 
were the leasgiing prize winners in Britain 
offered at that time. The result of their 
enterprise has made it possible for Amer- 
ican breeders to procure the recognized 
type of the breed and new biood with ail 
its vigor and prestige. The catalogue an- 
nouncement is so applicable to the situa- 
tion that we herewith quote a portion of 
it:' “Not only have we included cattle of 
the most noted tribes of the Angus breed, 
but the entire offering is rich with the co- 
mingling of the blood of recent prize win- 
ners direct from Scotland and England's 
greatest Angus nurseries. Imported cows, 
cows in calf to imported prize winning 
bulls, cows with calves at foot from im- 
ported bulls. The younger females are 
sired by imported bulls and re-bred to 
imported bulls."" The above quotation 
g.ves the situation as to new bi in a 
nutshell. A Wallaces’ Farmer represent- 
ative who carefully looked over the offer- 
ing can state authoritatively that Messrs. 
Escher have never offered such a uniform- 
ly high-class, high-bred lot of cattle as 
the one hundred and five head which are 
listed for this sale. Considering what the 
herd has already done in the way of at- 
tracting buyers from almost the four cor- 
ners of the country to participate in its 
annual output, a fair idea should be gath- 
ered as to what might be expected at this 
time. Nowhere can one go to obtain se- 
lections in comparison with what Messrs. 
Escher are able to annually produce, and 
which they have produced for this sale. 
There is good time yet to get a catalogue, 
and it is what everyone should do who 
has the best interests of the breed at 
heart. The testimony of practically all 
who have already bought cattle from 
Longbranch would be worthy of publicity. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
for the catalogue. 


GET A CATALOGUE OF THE BEL- 
LOWS SHORT-HORN SALE. 

June 13th is the date of the annual sale 
to be held by Bellows Bros., the eminent 
Short-horn breeders of Maryviile, Mo., 
whose herd is éverywhere recognized as 
one of the greatest in America, and whose 
annual sales are looked forward to with 
much interest by Short-horn breeders in 
general. Their preliminary announcement 
this weeg on page 863 is an invitation to 
write for their illustrated sale catalogue, 
which will gladly be sent to those inter- 
ested who will write for it, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. They 
want you to study the bioodlines of their 
herd and learn of the merits of the great 
offering they will seil June 13th, for they 
have reason to believe that when you 
do so you will want to come to the sale 
and see the cattle and get more familiar 
with their herd, which is so justly cele- 
brated for good Short-horns. Bellows 
Bros. have set a high standard and are 
among the few Amos Cruickshanks in the 
business who are really improving the 
breed. They are men of energy and abil- 
ity, and they are putting their best en- 
deavor into their business. That is why 
they have made the great success they 
have, and it is interesting to study their 
work and watch the progress they are 
mak . Many breeders consider it a 
treat to attend Bellows Bros.’ annual 
sales, whether they wish to buy or not, 
because of what they can learn. But to 
attend is to want to buy, for Bellows’ 
Short-horns have individual merit and 
have it by inheritance. Their herd bulis 
are show bulls and of blood lines that 
have made a great prize winning record. 
Their offering is especially strong in the 
blood of Choice Goods, through two of 
his best sons and three of his grandsons, 
and icularly through Good Choice, 
who been pronounced a better bull 
than his champion . Imp. Choice 
Goods. The offering is also strong in the 
blood of the champion Whitehall Sultan 





and Hampton's Best, the latter the noted 
sire of the Bellows first prize calf herd 
and other prize winners of several years 
ago. The show bull, Missie Sultan, by 
Glenbrook Sultan, is one of the_strong 
attractions of the bull offering. Messrs. 
Bellows. were attracted to him when he 
was a winner of first at leading shows, 
and bought him at a long price for their 
own use. He is a great bodied bull, a 
September two-year-old, of good scale 
and quality, and they have a great lot 
of calves by him that show Missie Sultan 
to be the kind of a breeder Bellows Bros. 
anticipated when they persuaded Thomas 
Johnson to part with him. There are a 
great lot of yqung bulls in the Bellows 
offering ,as usual, and the discriminating 
breeder will do well to come here for his 
herd bull. The female offering is very 
etrong also, and they are bred to bulls 
that make the investment unusually at- 
tractive. Quite a number have calves at 
foot now, and among the calves that sell 
with their dams are some very promising 
herd headers. More detailed particulars 
will be given in succeeding issues, when 
the catalogue is at hand. Send for it as 
directed in the announcement, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE. 


Hon. W. B. Seeley, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
is now offering a number of good young 
Angus bulls for sale, sired by the cham- 
pion Blackbird Ito, and that may be seen 
at his Springdale farm, adjoining Mount 
Pleasant on the west. Mr. Seeley wil) be 
pleased to have those interested to come 
and see his herd, which is of most popular 
breeding, and includes some with a show 
record, among them séveral that were in 
Mr. Seeley’s show herd of several years 
ago. Nearly all of the herd belong to the 
Blackbird, Trojan Erica, Queen Mother, 
Pride and Baroness families. Mr. Seeley 
has made it a point to use the best of 
herd bulls, and none in the business have 
been better able to buy the best. Among 
the bulls now offered is a show wees 
ealled Quowaranto 3d, calved October, 
1909. He has a champion sire, and his 
dam, Seeley Queen, is a half sister to the 
champion Black Woodlawn, their sire be- 
ing old Lord Woodlawn. He belongs to 
the Queen Mother family, as good a fam- 
fly as there is in the breed. Another of 
the same breeding is Queen Lad 5th, his 
dam being Longbranch Queen 65th, the 
grand-dam of the show yearling above 
mentioned. Then there are several bulls 
of the popular Trojan Erica family, one 
of them the two-year-old Ebonydale 24d, 
who has been used as an assistant herd 
bull. He is a good, growthy bull, sired 
by Blackbird Ito, while his dam is Imp. 
Econa of Shoestanes, by Imp. Leader of 
Dalmeny, a fine cow, for which Mr. Seeley 
paid $500 as a two-year-old. These bulls 
are offered at low prices, considering the 
breeding and individual merit. Mr. Seeley. 
wants to close them out at once, as he is 
a busy man, having several farms to look 
after, and in ad«..ion is president of two 
or three banks, and is active in the man- 
agement of several other institutions, in- 
cluding two colleges. See announcement 
ceensare in this issue, and write for par- 
iculars. 


KORNS SELLS GREAT OFFERING OF 
SHORT-HORNS JUNE 8TH. 


W. O. Korns,.the well-known Short- 
horn breeder, of Hartwick, lowa, will sell 
a great offering of Scotch Short-horns at 
his farm, near Hartwick and Brooklyn, 
lowa, June 8th. The offering numbers 
over sixty head, and ali but three are 
Scotch, while most of them are Cruick- 
shank as well. The senior herd bull ts 
New Year’s Count, a red four-year-old 
of exceptionally good individual merit, 
being of good scale, with a strong back, a 
good head anéd front, and, in fact, a show 
bull. Watch for full particulars concein- 
ing this good offering in next weeks’ is- 
sue, and write at once for the sale cata- 
Jogue. Address W. O. Kornt, Hartwick, 
lowa, mentioning WaHaces’ Farmer when 
writing., ; 


“A STORY OF EDWARD HOWARD 
AND THE FIRST AMERICAN 
WATCH.” 


Any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer desir- 
ing a copy of the atereaes little m- 
gist that the E. Howard Watch Works, 
Yept. 110, Boston, Mass., have issued, un- 
der the above title, can obtain it by writ- 
ing them a postal card or letter request, 
mentioning Waliaces’ Farmer. The story 
tells of the development of a high-grade 
watch, and is decidedly interesting, and 
the company wants you to read it. How- 
ard watches are sold by leading jewelers, 
only one jeweler in a town havi their 
watches for sale. The price on t 17- 
jewel, double roller, in a crescent or em- 

ssed goid filled case, is $40, or the 23- 
jewel, in a 14-karat gold case, is $150. 
The prices are fixed by the factory, and 
can not be changed. The Howard Watch 
Works hopes to send a g many read- 
ers of Walilaces’ Farmer the booklet above 
mentioned, and would = 4 appreciate 
it if our readers would write them prompt- 
ly for a copy thereof. 


INTERESTING LITERATURE ON COW 
BARNS. 


A booklet that will be highly prized, 
and that will prove vaiuable to those in- 
terested in putting up cow barns or equip- 

ing old barns with up-to-date apparatus, 
s issued by the Louden Machinery Com- 
pany, 608 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa, and 
will be forwarded to readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on request. They are the 
makers of Louden cow stalls and stan- 
chions, Louden litter and feed carriers, 
Louden barn door hangers, Louden hay 
earriers, Louden six-tined balance grap- 
ple hay forks, etc., and they have made 
a study of properly equipping barns, and 
are in a position to give the man who is 
building a new barn or who desires to fix 
uP an old barn, practical and valuable 
aid. The booklets which they have issued 
contain photographs of barns equipped 
with Louden goods, and they are in them- 
selves highly interesting. Their barn 
equipment is used in every state in the 
Union. Louden equipment is practical for 
any barn, and is used in barns costing 
from a few hundred up into the thousands 
of dollars. Any reader of Wallaces’ aFrm- 
er can make a big difference in the work 
on the farm by equipping his barn with 
modern, labor-saving appliances, such as 
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Louden carriers, Louden stanchions and 
stalls, barn door hangers, etc. The Lou- 
cen Machinery Company want you to be 
sure to ask for their interesting booklet, 
and we will particularly appreciate the 
favor if you will mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when ting. A postal card or letter 
request will do the business. 


A DESIRABLE COLLEGE, 


Few schools in the country have mado 
a better record than Grinnell College. 
Established sixty-three years ago, this 
college has done magnificent work, im- 
proving from year to year, until now it is 
one of the best equipped as well as the 
most desirable educational institutions to 
attend in the entire country. The influ- 
ences at Grinnell tend not only to edu- 
cate in the right way, but also to build 
up citizenship. It gives the student whole- 
some surroundings and in all departments 
the college is complete. Various courses 
of study permit the student to choose 
major and minor studies in those sub- 
jects in which he is most interested. Grin- 
nell College has issued complete and in- 
teresting booklets telling about these 
studies, so that it is not necessary that 
we enter into details here. The college 
simply reqpests that you write for their 
literature and investigate Grinnell before 
you decide on which school you wf at- 
tend. An inquiry addresed to Grinnell 
College, Dept. A, Grinnell, [owa, will 
bring the Grinnell catalogue and full in- 
formation concerning the school in every 
particular. If there are any special points 
you desire to ask about, mention them, 
and the information will be gladly fur- 
nished you. The school year for 1911 and 
1912 begins September 13th, but prospect- 
ive students who find it impossible to en- 
ter at that time may enter later. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer does not hesitate to rec- 
ommend Grinnell as a college for the 
young men and women into whose homes 
the paper goes, and those contemplating 
attending college this year should by all 
means secure the Grinnell catalogue. We 
will deem it a specia! favor if they will 
mention the advertisement in Wallaces’ 
Farmer wien writing therefor. 


“A NOURISHING DELICACY FOR 
CHILDREN.” 


With reference to their graham crack- 
ers, the National Biscuit Company, mak- 
ere of the famous Uneeda Biscuit, write: 
“Children’s apyetites are often finnicky. 
There are tin.2s when nothing seems to 
suit them. One can not safely give them 
anything r.ch or heavy to eat, but there 
is one dish which will always appeal to 
them. Just offer a child some graham 
crackers and milk, and see how they will 
be welcomed. There is something so fas- 
cinating about the delicious nut-like fia- 
vor of graham crackers baked by us that 
they are looked on as a rea! treat. They 
come packed in moisture and dust proof 
packages. You can teil them by the well- 
known inner seal trademark, so that they 
retain all of their original crispness, 
freshness and delightful taste when they 
are opened. Just get a child or grown 
person to try our graham crackers once 
and they will be regarded as a delicacy 
ever after, and since these crackers are 
made of the best of wheat, they are a 
nourishing and healthful delicacy, 
strengthening the digestion and appetite.” 
The Uneeda Biscuit advertisement on 
page 851 is interesting, and the National 
Biscuit Company advise our readers to 
read the advertisements they run in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, as they believe our read- 
ers will find something interesting in 
each advertisement. 


A SIMPLE GASOLINE ENGINE. 


Simplicity of construction is one of the 
strong features of the Olds gasoline en- 
gine, made by the Seager Engine Works, 
907 Seager street, Lansing, Mich. They 

int ¢ in their advertisement on page 
45 thar it has fewer parts and that every 
part is made in the most perfect manner 
known, so that it doesn't get out of order. 
Every Olds engine is adjusted to run per- 
fectly before shipping, and when the buy- 
er receives it, it is r y to run. Olds 
engines are the result of thirty years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of gasoline 
engines and the Seager Engine Works will 
be glad to tell you why their thirty years 
of experience in engine making is valu- 
able to you. They have issued interesting 
literature with regard to gasoline engines 
in general and Oijds engines in particular, 
which they will be glad to send you. A 

tal card or letter reyuest will bring it. 
consider it a special favor, 
amr readers would mention 
Farmer when writing them. 
Olds engines are made in ail sizes from 
the smaljest engines for pumping up to 
the largest engines, for running the 
thresher and other large farm machines. 
Their catalogue tells about them all. 


CUSHION TIRES FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


A maker of cushion tires for automo- 
biles is the Motz Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, of Dept. 61, Akron, Ohio, and who 
also have branches in Chicago, Detroit 
and Kansas City, for convenient distri- 
bution. They would like to submit liter- 
ature concerning Motz tires to readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested in the tire 
question. They have issued a beautifully 
illustrated booklet, No. 60, which they 
will be glad to send you. It reproduces 
letters from many users of Motz tires, as 
well as telling all about them. Wither a 
postal card or letter request will bring 
this booklet, and the Motz Company par- 
ticularly desire that you mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing them. 


A SPRING WAGON AUTOMOBILE. 
The Hupp Motor Car Company, Dept. 
1225, Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
have recently placed upon the market a 
wagon body interchangeable with the 
touring car body, for their Hupmobile 
touring car, which sells at $900, the wagon 
body costing $25 extra. It converts the 
four-passenger touring car into a prac- 
tical spring wagon, which can be used 
for just the same kind of work as the 
ordinary spring wagon on the farm. If 
= want to haul a light load of lumber 
m town with the Hupp spring wagon 
car, you can do it. If you want to take 
grain to town or bring grass seed back, 
do tha If you want to haul 
wire and tools for fencing around the 
farm, it con be utilized for that. The 
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Hupp Motor Car Company have issued in- 
teresting particulars concerning this new 
type of car and its use, and they will be 
giad to send it to any of our readers on 
request. Their advertisement on page 
£48 of this issue illustrates the runabout 
which sells for $750 or with fore doors for 
775. Their catalogue not only tells all 
about the runabout, but also ‘about the 
touring car. They wil! be glad to send it 
to you, 
IOWA WORM POWDERS. 


An effective, reliable and satisfactory 
worm remedy is put out by the lowa 
Stock Food Company, of Dept. B, Jeffer- 
son, Iowa, in Iowa Worm Powders, They 
and have proved 


are not an experiment, 

a success, being a positive remedy for 
worms in hogs, sheep and other live- 
stock. The lowa Stock Food Company 


have issued interesting literature with re- 
gard to their worm powder, and they will 
be glad to send it to you. They would 
like to have you read their advertisement 
on page 847, and if you answer it, sending 
them 25 cents to pay postage and packing, 
they will send you free a package of Iowa 
Worm Powders, provided you have never 
before used them. When you write, they 
ask that you tell them how many cattle 
sheep, hogs and horses you own. Ad- 
dress all requests to the lowa Stock Food 
Company, Dept. B, Jefferson, Iowa. 


the Oxford loader anhounce- 
on page S42, and write for descrip- 
circular to Lasack. Bros. & Co., 
Oxford Junction, lowa, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 

One hundred Duroc Jersey March pigs 








See hay 
ment 
tive 


were found on a recent visit to the August 
Ruthers’ herd near Le Mars, lowa The 
earliest of these are looking especially 
weil, and th eprospects are that Mr. Ruth- 
ers will be well equipped for the fall 
trade. 

Duroc Jersey breeders will no doubt 
be interested to learn that R. C. Veenker, 
the reliable breeder at George, Iowa, has 
a good crop of pigs coming on. He has 
ninety-eight head at the present writing, 
sired mostly by his good herd boar Crim- 
son Dale and a boar called Long Jumbo. 


Mr. Veenker has one of the good herds in 
the northwest, and in due time our read- 
ers will be given a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the pigs he will have tv offer. 


The'C. L. Thuirer Poland China herd 
boat Colosso, owned at Fostoria, Iowa, 
and that was the talk of many leading 
big type admirers last winter, has been 
improving right along since that time. He 
is today one of the extraordinarily good 
yearlings of the big type Mr. Thuirer 
has eighty-five February, March and 
April pigs to supply his trade this fall, 
sired by Colosso and other leading boars 
of big breeding. They are the kind that 


will please customers 


The Poland China 
King, which Mr. J. C 
lowa, purchased’ from John Miller, of 
Rock Valley, Iowa, has developed into 
an excellent boar, one that would make 
a good candidate for the fall shows. Mil- 
ler’'s King is a son of the noted Dry Creek 
Chief Mr. Hoag has seventy thrifty 
March and April pigs sited by Miller's 
King and a few other boars of big breed- 


herd boar, Miller's 
Hoag, of Manson, 


ing, such as Big Long Wonder, Chief 
Price 2d, and Wonder Price. Mr. Hoag 
will likely be at Sioux City this fall with 
a sample of his big l’olands. 

Messrs. Farver PBPros., of Ocheyedan, 
Iowa, a firm of young men who have 
been paying attention to their business 


in building up a herd of big type Poland 


Chinas, have been successful in saving 
ninety-five March and April pigs that are 
doing well. The chief stock boar in this 
herd is Farver's Goliath, a mighty big, 
stretchy son of Chief Price 2d, and out 
of Mable Crow, by Hadley’s Expansion. 
Farver's Goliath is the sire of a large 
per cent of the present crop of pigs. As 


a sire, he is proving entirely satisfactory. 
The brood sows in this herd show that 
their selection has been made with much 
care. 

A new advertiser 
Peter Jacobs, of Ellsworth, 
Jacobs, however. has been 
rocs for the past four years, although 
heretofore he has depended entirely on 
local trade. Just now he has-one hun- 
dred and thirty pigs, and from their 
thrifty appearance we would say that Mr. 


is Mr. 
Minn. Mr. 
breeding Tl u- 


of Durocs 


Jacobs is a competent hog man. He has 
one litter of eight February pigs the 
equal of which the writer has not seen 
elsewhere. The litter contains four of 
each sex. Most of Mr. Jacobs’ pigs are 
by lowa Chief, a big-boned, good- type soa 
of Nebraska Chief, and Robert J. 


first prize boar under six months at “both 
Sheldon and Rock Rapids. 

Among the more constructive breeders 
of the Duroc Jersey there is perhaps no 
one breeder or firm who stands out with 
more prominence for a long term of years 
than does William Malcolm, of Bigelow, 
Minn., or we might say Worthington, as 
that is his shipping point and the town 
he lives closest te. The visitor will find 
on Mr. Malcolm's farm a set of brood 
sows whose ancestor's, reaching back for 
a iong period of years, have been bred 
on the farm, and whose sires, besides be- 
ing invariably state fair champions of Mr. 
Malcolm's own breeding, have been un- 
usually prepotent. Mr. Malcolm has one 
hundred and thirty spring pigs, and a 
little jJater in the season will be in a po- 
sition to interest those looking for Durocs 

R. A. Jefferis & Sons, of Rock Rapids, 
Towa, have been very successful in breed- 
ing both Durocs and Poland Chinas. Each 
are represented by seventy-five March 
and April pigs that are carrying the more 
popular blood lines of each breed. In the 


Durees, such sires are to be found as 
Freed’s Colonel, Model Colonel, Golden 
Model 21st, Proud Chief 2d, Colonel Defi- 
ance and R. A.'s Model. The Poland 
China sires represented are A Wonder, 
Demonstrator, Star Chief, Silver Creek 


Chief and Big Hadley. Two very choice 
Duroe litters are by Proud Chief 2d and 
Buddy's Chief, and out of dams by Bué- 
dy’s Improver and H .'s Advance. 
Messrs. Jefferis are contemplating hold- 
ing a one day's sale of each breed anoth- 
er winter. They have nine Duroc and 
fifteen Poland China fall gilts which will 
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To be sold at the Fair Grounds 


MEMPHIS, SCOTLAND CO., MO., 
TUESDAY, MAY 30 


Over 50 Gows and Heifers 














25 With Calves At Foot 


Half the calves are sired by the noted show and 
breeding bull, IMP. CRAIBSTONE 150955. 


The bull offering includes a half dozen yearlings, all red, one Dec. 2-year-old son of the show 
bull Fair Goods by Imp. Choice Goods, and the roan herd bull General Victor, an extra good 


breeding Scotch: bull sired by Prince Victor of M. V. and out of Imp. Lad 
was headed the past two years by the great sire, Imp. Craibstone, a well 
About half the calves are by Craibstone and the others are by General 
The herd is in good working condition and their usefulness is indicated 
5 calves at foot, while a dozen more are close to calving. The breeding of the herd is 


sire of prize winners. 
Victor and Orange Chief. 
by the 2 
lar gely Se otch and Bates. 


Belle 6th. The herd 
nown show bull and 


Other business makes the dispersion of the herd advisable, and it will be closed out at this 


time. 
in the herd at your own price. 


You are cordially invited to attend the sale, where you will have a chance to buy the best 


Memphis is located on the Burlington railroad, 45 miles west of Keokuk, Iowa, 45 miles east 
of Centerville, lowa, and 24 miles east of Glenwood Junction, Mo., the crossing of the Des Moines 


and St. Louis branch of the Wabash railway. 


Farmer, and watch for other particulars next week. . 


F. L. DAVIS, Memphis, Mo. 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOW and IRA COTTINGHAM 
Auctioneers 





included as attractions. Watch later 


a 


be 
issues for 





Holstein Cattle 


“Pure bred, registered cows and heifers that will give 
from 8.000 to 12,000 Ibs. milk a year. The money 
makers, the most profitable animals that stock a 
farm. One hundred and fifty head of choice females 
in our herd, The two greatest bulls in the West; 
their four nearest dams have official seven day ree- 
ords that average over 30 Ibs. butter and 600 Ibs. milk 
— a - w choice bull calves. Write us, or 
better still. come and see this berd. 


w OODLAWN N FARM, 


Sterling, | aul. 





DUROC JERSEYS. 


RAPALA L ALAA ALA LLLP 


Huff's Durocs 


The good herd boar, Peerless Chief, for sale. 
A litter brother to Valley Chief. 

Also am offering several gilts bred for June farrow- 
ing to the service of Col. Willetta and Golden 
Model Af. Conservative prices. Correspondence 
solicited. 


C. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 
Balmat & Son, Duroc Breeders 


Mason City, lowa 
Nothing for sale at the present time. We are in 
the market for a fall yearling boar for the 
coming show season. Has any one such to offer? 


Gahill Bros.’ Durocs 


Six fall boars for sale, weighing 150 Ibs., sired by 
Towa Chief 48477 and ©. T.’s Model 81615; also a year- 
ling boar sired by Red Wonder Jr. 83005, and lowa 
Chief are for sale This fs all high class stock and 
will be priced right. CAHILL BROsS., Rockford, la, 




















€ HESTER W HITES. 


ALLL LSID 





So 


0. §. GC. Swine For Sale 


The 850 Ib. show and breeding boar, Sweepstake 
28006. A)so 10 fall boars sired by him and ont of 
70 Ib. sows: big boned, lengthy stuff. We breed 


Brown Swiss Cattle. 
Ss. B. HEFTY & SON, Renwick. Iowa 








QO" 10 Imp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept., Feb, 
March, April. Bred sows. Stock mated. Large 
. Pedigree free. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, 111. 


kind 








SHEEP. 


40 Shropshire Rams 


choice lot of two-year-old and yearling rams from 
ae best of imported sires, with size and quality, 
reasonable prices. Also two imported rams. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Cc. J. WILKINSON 
Colfax, lowa 

















AUCTIONEERS —s 


SILAS 1G0, AUCTIONEER 


Rann Bhan IOWA 
Successful sales in all breeds of live stock—cattle, 
hogs and horses. Write for dates. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 

















Write for the sale catalogue, mentiong Wallaces’ 








of cattle in good breeding cond 


prising 20 Polled Durham bulls (Polled Short-horn 
and 9 Polled Durham cows, 9 Short-horn cows an¢ 
Short-horn bulls; 
bargain sale. 
begins at 1 p.m. 

Wallacey Farmer. 


5. B. WENGER, Sales Mgr., 


Public ! Sale “ 


Polled Durham and 
Short-horn Gattle 


To be held at 


Webster, Keokuk Co., lowa, Thursday, June 1st 


June Ist, a £0 od lot 
ition. There be 
cows and heifers, com- 


We are offering at this time, 


bulls and 18 


] 





also 3 Angus bulls. An opportune 
Buy them at your own price. Sale 
Write for sale catalog, mentioning 


So. English, la. 








SEELEY DODDIE 


ood young Trojan Erica and Queen Mother bulls now for sale, sired by the 
a show yearling out of a Lord Woodlawn dam: 
Priced for quick sales. 


Five g 
bull Blackbird Ito. One 1 
T. Erica that we bave been using. 
W. B. SEELEY. 


AT SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM 
Adjoining Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


show 


also Ebingdale 2d, a 2-year-old 


Inspection invited. 
MT. PLEASANT, IOWA 











HAMPSHIRES. 


eer 











L. C. MILLER & SON, 











(== | HAMPSHIRE HOGS [=| 


We have for sale gilts bred for fail; 
and trios not akin; a few choice aged sows bred for fall litters. 


boars ready for service; young pigs in pairs 
Prices reasonable. 


R. 2, Canton, Illinois 








HEREFORD CATTLE AND HAMPSHIRE SWINE. 





——or 





KELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, IOWA 
HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bull 
Address T. F. KELLEHER. 


506 Citizens Bank Bldg., 


s of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








AUCTIONEERS. 





Learn Auctioneering By Mail 


in person amount paid on mail course will apply on tuition here. 
largest school of its kind in the world. 


Missouri. The 
URI AUCTION SCHOOL, 


Trenton. 
MISS 


and should you 
ever wish to at 
tend our school 
Will hold next term August 7th at 


TRENTON, MISSOURI 








J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
and Breeder of Registered Beigian Horses 
Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle sales 
my specialty. My customers my 
references. Ask them. Write me. 








Ca rey M. Jones 
and Real Estate 
Al U CTI ONEER 

2856 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


President Jones National School 
of Auctioneering 


Summer term opens July 31. Free catalog 














OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, 1OWA 
{2 Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 


PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 
MARYVILLE, MO. 














May f9, 1911. 


GET A CATALOGUE—TH 
Go 





BELLOWS BRCS. 
TUESDAY, 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


NINTH ARNUAL SALE 





id Shorthorns 


EY ARE READY 





17 BULLS 
ARD 
34 FEMALES 











JUNE 13, (911 








(31) 563 


KINSELL’S HEREFORDS 


are bred for size and quality. 
GOOD BULLS NOW FOR SALE, 
cows and heifers. Come and see the herd 


also 
and the one and yess will buy. Farm near Mt. 
Ayr, on C., B. & Q. Ry., and 7 miles east of Benton, 


on C. G. W. Ry. ‘Address 
Z. T. KINSELL, Mt. Ayr, lowa 


Grand View Stock Farm 
breeder of pure bred Herefords and large type Po- 
land-Chinas. Herefords beaded by Beau Duke 
Some are sired by imp. Passport 141864. 














The animals listed have been selected with our usual care to insure usefulness and to give 


customers honest values. 


The Bicod of Noted Sires 


The offering yeprensie the blood of such bulls as CHOICE GOODS, through GOOD CHOICE 


227852, Best of Goods 56 


318049; WHITEHALL SULTAN 
229004; Chief Sultan 279108, IMP. COLLYNIE 135022, 
188185, Imp. Conqueror 149048, 
lage Champion 206037, Golden Sovereign 295927, Lavender Kin 


108582, Golden Victor 138972, Lavender Clipper 203771 and C 
Cumberland Chief (out of Hampton’s Lovely by Hampton’s Best) etc. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BELLOWS BROS., 











65618, Choice Knight 253397, The Goods 282952 and Star Goods 
163573, through Glenbrook Sultan 2438185, Village Sultan 
Hampton’s Best 170818, March Knight 
Imp. Lovat Champion 157617, Lord Lovell 130157, Imp. 


il- 
3d 99024, Lavender King 4th 


MBERLAND’S LAST through 


MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 





Poland- Chinas are headed by Maid’s Longfellow 
143909 and King Leader 156067 f in need 

of cattle or hogs of elther sex, come or write. Free 

conveyance from Richerson barn. Address 

H.W. MILLER, Peterson. Iwao 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bu!is for sale, 
also females of all ages. Best of individual merit 
and breeding; some show stock. 

A.R. CAMPBELL, Independence, fa. 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Bulls for sale, also heifers. Several choice herd 
headers of most popular blood lines, Come and see 
them. Satisfied customers our aim. 

Farm in southeast city limits. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, Lowa 














RED POLL 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
heifers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 16503. WIll also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Iowa. 

















7 Choice Scotch Short-horn Bulls 7 


All sired by Lord Banff Jr.. 
bulls. Age. from 9 to 12 months old. 
shank Emma, one Flora. 
G. A. BONEWELL, 


he by the #5100 Imp. Lord Banff. 
One out of Imp. Blinkbonny, 
Farm 14 miles southeast of town on main line of Rock Island and Ia, Cent. railroads. 


All good cherry reds, low down, thick beefy 
two Victorias, one Nonpareil, one Cruick- 


Grinnell, Poweshiek Co., Iowa 








Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Six extra good all Scotch, all red, deep bodied, 
thick fleshed, thick coated. growthy young bulls for 
All bat one 


sale, from 12 mos. to 18 mos. old. are 
sired by Count Commodore 284742, one of the best 
Cruickshank bulls in the state; three are Cruick- 


shank Rosemarys, out of Victor Mysie and Victor 
Raphael dams; one of the blockiest is a Cruickshank 
Broadhooks. Come and see them and you will buy. 


WM. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


MAINE VALLEY HERD °° 
SCOTCH. SHORT-HORKS 


For sale—Several extra good all Scotch, all red, 
thick coated, thick fleshed, blocky young bulls. Will 
also sell some good cows and beifers. Best of Scotch 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individual merit. 
Come and see. 

J.N. DUNN Central City, lowa 
(Successors to Jordan & Dunn). 


MONDAMIN HERDS 


contain animals of the highest individual merit. We 
now have young stock of the following breeds for sale: 


POLAND-CHINAS AND SHORT-HORNS 


German Ceach horses of the most useful type 
are imported and bred by us. 


Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


THE SCOTCH HERD BULL 


COLLEGE REFORMER 248719 


FOR SALE 

A beautiful roan; 6 years old and a first-class sire, 
as bis get will show. Sire, Reformer 187070; dam, 
Simplicity 4th by Baron Victor 2d 101688; Simplicity 
2d by Cupbearer; Imp. Simplicity by Cumberland. 
A pure Cruickshank Secret. Will be priced low for 

4 ot of such quality. 
L SPARBOE, 


Scotch Short-horn Bull 


FOR SALE 
Choice Breeding, Choice Individual 
Priced right. Call or write for description. 


M. P, HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


“CRUICKSHANK AND DUTHIE” 


herd bull prospects. Webreedthem. They 

sell ne at our ae Try us. Catalog ready. 
M.S. & W. B. DUNCA 

Taylor County Clearfield. lowa 


ELM HILL FARM SHORT-HORNS 


“Tos Herp Wrrsovt a Nurse Cow.” 
* Por sate=Ten extra good bulis from 6 to 14 mos. old. 
Thiek fleshed, blocky. reds and roansa sired by 22100 
Ib. Scotch bull and out of ote heavy milking —_ 
Prices reasonable. . E. GOODENOW, Mequetetz, love 


Two Short-horn Bulls 


Right in form and breeding; 12 and 16 mos, of age 
nice reds in color; smooth and low set; both good in 
dividuals from milking dual purpose dams. $100 is the 
price. If you want a good young bull, order now. 
BENTLEY &4 BROCK, Indianola, lewa 


CAHILL BROS., ROCKFORD, (OWA 


Breeders of the most approved types of Scotch 
Short-horns. Our issue is breed improve- 
ment. Herd headed by Blythesome aron 
and Merry Goods. Correspondence solicivea 











Elisworth, lowa 




















Eibs Bros., Laurel, la. 


Props. Fo gent tg ete Herd 
lk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show bull, General Booth, 
heads herd. (Formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ herd.) 
Good red bulls for sale, out of good big milking cows. 
Address as above, or come and see us. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have 9 good young bulls for sale, all sired by my 
herd bull, King Archer by Ceremonious Archer. They 
are short legged, well ribbed and good quartered, of 
Seotech and Scotch topped breeding. 

CHAS. GILMORE, Sioux Rapids, lowa 


GOOD SHORT - HORN BULLS 


for sale. Cheap to close them out. Most of them 
straight Scotch and ranging in age from calves to 
two years old. Come and see them or write. 











L. C. REESE - : Prescott, Iowa. 
cuadiSones MILKING SHORT-HORNS *l222 


A half dozen young bulls and a few heifers for sale 
out of cows tested and entered in the lowa Dairy Con- 
test. We weigh the milk morning and night and 
keep monthly reports. Inspection of our herd pre- 
ferred. Correspondenct® carefully answered. 


‘BATES BULLS 


A few straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 
service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 
excellent dairy cows, for which the Bates cattle are 
noted. My herd is exclusively of Bates breeding. 

0. MN. HEALY, Bedford, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 8 


Scotch and Scotch topped, from 10 to 20 
months. Sired by Bapton General 222833. Reds and 
roans in color, in good condition and good individu- 


ally. Prices right. 
J. - BAY. Aledo, Lilinois 


Shert-hern Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice G 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 

















GREGORY FARM 


Berkshire Winnings, 1910 international Show 


Senior yearling boar—ist on Keystone Duke, @ son 
of Baron Duke 50th. Aged sow—ist on Mistress- 
piece. a litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Senior 
yearling sow—ist on Masterpiece Handsome Lady, 
a daughter of Masterpiece. Junior yearling sow—2d 
on Mistresspiece 3d, a full sister of Mistresspiece. 
Boar and three sows over one year—ist on Keystone 
Duke, Mistresspiece, Masterpiece Handsome Lady 
and Duke's Princess 7th. Boar and three sows over 
one year bred by exhibitor—tst on above herd. Four 
swine get of sire, bred by exhibitor—ist on ot 
Masterpiece. Senior champion boar—Keystone ie 
a son of Baron Duke 60th. Grand c pion 
Keystone Duke. Senior champion sow—Mistress- 
piece, litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Grand 
champion sow—Mistresspiece. 

In every class where we had entries we won first 
prize, with the exception of one class where our entry 
was placed second. 

For bred sows write. 
Ww. 8. CORSA, 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Woung boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They wili 
please you. Pfices reasonable. 

C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





White Hall, Kil. 











POLAND-CHINAS, 





A WONDER PIGS FOR SALE 


KING OF THE BIG ONES 


A FINE LOT TO SELECT FROM 


Write for catalog showing breeding and picture of AWONDER. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


H. FESSENMEYER, 


CLARINDA, iOWA 








Poland-China Fall Boars For Sale 


Herd headers of best big type breeding, including five by Big Ex and out of Model of 1907 by Pawnee Lad 


Herd now beaded by the great trio of big “4 "0. 
A fine lot of spring pigs. Farm 
adjoins town. Call or write. 


TAME: Pawnee Lad and Big Sensation 


S, Braddyville, lowa 








LAWSON’S BIG TYPE POLAND PIGS FOR SALE 


MOST OF THEM SIKED BY THE LONG KING’S EQUAL 


MAMMOTH SHOW H 
Pigs good value for prices asked. — 
JNO. B. LAWSON, 


* Come and see and you will buy. 


Farm Fae north of tow 
CLARINDA, 10OW A 








Poland-Ghinas 


Spring boars for sale, of the large, prolific type; 
Jumbo and Mastodon strains of breeding. Attractive 
prices to move them quickly. 


J. C. CHARLSON, Leland, Iowa 


CHOICE POLAND-CHINA GILTS BRED 


to first class berd boar for March and April litters. 
a are of large litters and from mature parents of 

lbs. Satisfied oS for 20 years testify 
roe pina being right type of hog. Few good boars yet. 
P.S.4&8S. BARR, Box WF, Davenport, Ia. 





BIG TYPE BOARS 


20 fall Poland-China boars sired by A WONDER 143421, 
BiG BONE 2d 151743 and GIANT 2¢ 151933. The making of 800 
to 1000 lb. hogs. Also sows bred to AWONDER for fall 
farrow. PETER ELLEKBROEK, Sheldon, 
Kowa. Farm two blocks from Union Depot. 





HILLCROFT POLARDS 


The champion Big Mischief and Hillcroft Half Ton 
in service. 
Choice fall pigs for sale. 


LYMAN PECK, Ft. Calhoun, Neb. 








ABEKDEEN-ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus | Cattle and a Square Deal 


P. J. DONOHOE, » Pine. Loe go Herd: “t. ". _bononoe. s. arse. Oakfied Nerd: 





EL DONOHOE, Prop. Glenfol 
HOLBROOK, 


Four great herds close together. 


lOwA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 
_ Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 




















PLAIN DALESTOCKFARM 


R. J. Godfrey & Son, Osage, lowa 


BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Herd headed by the 2200-pound show bull, Black 
Evanhoe 76888. Our motto: Not how many, but 
how good. 7 bulis, 12 heifers.9 to 12 months old, of 
the Blackbird and Pride families. Priced to move 
them. Young stock of both sexes for sale—Black- 
birds, Ericas and Prides. 


ILLINGTON ARGUS 


20 YOUNG BULLS 20 


Herd headers— Blackbirds, Ht peeer papas 
Mothers and other 

Sired by Zara the Great and Erica oth of Keillor 

Park. Can also spare a few heifers and cows. Write 

for prices if you want good Angus at bargain prices. 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, , Minois. 








20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of woltable 
blood lines, write me for full deseription and_ prices. 
JONN E. GRIFFITH, Washingten, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS Clase Breeding 


A Blackbird, an Erica, a Prid and 
other good ones. If you want a bull that ts right in 
See lines and individuality, write or visit me. 


es reasonable 
GEO. Ww. FELTON, Knoxville, Ill. 


Coldbrook Stock Farm 


Angus Cattle for Sale 
Stock for sale inclades a T. Erica yearling bull, and 
choice calves by the Erica sliow bull, Brook 


some 
side Erin 107615. 
Brown & Walker, Clarinda, Lowa 


OAK GLEN ANGUS 


Choice young bulls for sale. Herd headed by EX. 
111595, a superior ton bull. The leading families tre 
represented and the individuals will suit. Prices 
reasonable. Write me. 

W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


12 Angus Bulls 


Blackbirds, Queen Mothers, ete, Very best 
Angus type. You will buy if yousee them. Prices 
right. Visit us if possible; if you can’t come, write. 

Wilkinson & Son, Mitcheliville, lowa 














— 





POLLED DUBRHAMS 


i POLLED DURHAM BULLS 7 


Reds and roans in color, 1 year to 16 months of age. 
and in form very level, low set and smooth. Sired by 
“O. K.” X3340—216404. If you want a typical Polled 
Durham, write me. I can suit you. 
EDMUND MORKIS, Viola, Lilinol« 











YORKSHIRES. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 









THE BACON HOG 
The herd that won Premier 
| Championship at St. Louts 
y World's Fair. and Grand 
















f Dp on barrow nll 
and ages at the Obi- 
Jnterpational, 1906. 
AES ” Special offering! 1Z7 last 


spring gilts bred for farrow March to June, weighing 
to 400 lbs., guaranteed ined sols in pig: certificate of 
pone ob furnished free. Can you beat the breed for 
size, bone, prolificacy, conatit ution, bacon production 
and all ee ee Can you beat this herd 
in show record and breeding? Can you beat it In 
point of numbers and quality? Kemember, there 
were farrowed 946 Yorkshires in this berd in 1910: 
that there were registered and sold for breeding pur- 
poses 301; that the above lot of 127 gilts was selected 
from 318 raised last spring. Remember, that we are 
responsible and guarantee all shipments. Remember. 
that bacon weights average highest on the market. 
Remember, that hog raising promises for 1911 more 
= profits than any oer 5, of farming. Remem- 

ber, the time of the year to buy gilts ls this month. 
Address THOS. HM, CANFI 





. Mgr.. 
Lake Park, Minn. 





Box 6, 






































1 





“or 











WALLACES’ FARMER 





May 19, 1911. 





[THE ESCHER ANGUS EVENT 








OUR ANNUAL SALE THIS 
YEAR WILL OCCUR 


with calves at foot. 
of Finlorig, Imp. Eston of Eshott, Imp 
Mothers and 15 Heather Blooms. 


together. 


will interest you. 


AUCTIONEERS 


COLS. IGO, CALLAHAN and KRASCHEL 


. Prince Felix and Kelberg. 


Write for it, mentioning the Farmer. 


For the occasion we have selected from our herd—numbering 500—105 head, 12 of which are bulls. 
In all there will be between 40 and 50 cows sell with calves at side, all sired by our great bulls, Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch, Imp. Eurotas 
In families there are 25 Blackbirds, 25 Trojan Ericas, 25 Prides—10 being K. Prides, 10 Queen 
We wish to state, with due regard to the many sales held from Longbranch during the past twenty years, that we have never been 
able to present an offering where as many cattle could be classed as extraordinary and as few were undesirable as the 105 head we have catalogued for this sale. 
All are young and from distinguished ancestors. They are the essence of what we have been striving for from the best seed that money and judgment could get 
To the breeder or beginner who would like a few of as good cattle as Scotland and America can produce, we invite you to this sale. 
the past two decades, we believe no one will contradict the statement that now is the opportune time to buy good pure bred Angus cattle. Our catalogue 


GHAS. ESCHER & SON, Botna, lowa 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, MAY 31 AND JUNE | 


Among the collection will be 12 imported young cows 





At the Stock Yards Sales 
Pavilion, So. Omaha, Neb. 








Running back over 






















TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 








THE WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 


Shire Stallions and Mares 


PERCHERONS TO SUIT THE 


MOST CRITICAL BUYERS 





| HACKNEYS OF RICHEST BREEDING and STRONGEST INDIVIDUALITY | 





Second 1911 importation of Shire and Percheron stallions will arrive March 16th. 
three years in the business and not one dissatisfied customer. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


for our handsomely illustrated catalog 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 


Thirty- 
Our prices are the lowest. Send 


Address 


BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 








Belgians =~ Percherons 


A Choice Collection of Both Breeds on 


Present for April and May Trade 


Good, large, heavy boned and attractive stallions in every 
color, 3 to 6 years old, weighing from 1900 to 2400 Ibs. at pres- 


ent. 


Catalogue sent free. 


Come andsee them. Competition 


defied in quality and price. 
Fairfax is 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids on main line of C. 
& N. W. Ry., and on Marion and Ottumwa branch of C. M, & 


St. Paul Ry. 
a lowa City. 
w ‘Phone for te 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 


My farm is 3 miles wést of Cedar Rapids and 
Interurban Ry. car every hour from either city. 
“am to mect you at Lefebure Crossing. 


Fairfax, Linn County, lowa 








Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, Iowa - 





Il Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


in both imported and home bred. I have sold over 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
have sired and are siring the best mules in the United 
States. My prices are lower than any other man on 
earth for good first-class jacks. Let me show you 
before you buy. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


recently imported from France. 
Also imported Shire mares 
andstallions. As finealot 
of big bone drafters with 
weight and quality as can 
be found anywhere in the 
United States. Prices 
right, in order to 
close out for new importation. 


H. P. Wilkinson & Bros., Mitcheliville, iowa 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions #1.000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to $650 each. 

A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, lowa 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at$1,000. Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 




























Greeley Horse Importing 
ve COMPANY 0 


World's greatest importing establish. 
ment. New importations every month. Top 
notchers in PERCH ERONS, BELGIANS and 
SHIREKS. No matter what you may want in the 
stallion line, we can please you at prices to suit. 
Horses right—prices right—terms right. Send 25c in 
stamps for large six-color picture suitable for fram- 
ing and 360-page catalog, or 15c in stamps for the 
largest fllustrated catalog of pure bred stallions ever 
issued by any firm in the world. Visitors always 
welcome, but no business done on Sunday. 


A. B. Holbert & Sons, Greeley, lowa 





























75 to 100 Percherons—Shires—Belgians 


tn our barns, pawgeet. smoothest and best bred horses Europe can produce; horses with blood lines 
i 


tracing back for t 
class of mares you breed to them. 


irty cenerations; horses that will get a smeoth, even bunch of colts, no matter what 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG—IT WILL HELP YOU DECIDE 


Prices reasonable. 


Morses warranted. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., 


Make us a visit. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Satisfaction assured. 


Dept. 2, 








Percherons—Belgians— Shires 


If you want to know what you can buy 
the best imported and American bred 
stallions for—prize-winners—write 


WM. GROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


Send 10 cents in stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade. 


THE BEST 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All horses warranted sound 

and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 
Osceo 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 








BELGIANS 


MARES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE. 
New importion arrived October 23, 1910. 
h AWLEY 4 {VES 


Humboldt County, Pioneer, Iowa 


Seven Percheron Stallions For Sale| 


coming two years old, one coming three; blacks and 
greys; recorded in Percheron Society of America; 
choice quality colts. See them and you will buy. 
Also a herd of registered Short-horn cattle 

WRIGHT BROS.., Mt. Pleasant. lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





FOR SALE 


Imported 4.year-.old black Shetland 
my stud. Registered, sound and a sure breeder. 
lso registered Percheron stallion, biack, 4 
years old, sound, and a fine looker. Priced low. 
E. 0. WOLCOTT, Gilmore City, Iowa 


ERCHERON, Belgian and Shire stal. 
lions and mares. lmported, $800 to $1,000; 
home bred, 6250 to #600. F. BAIN, Osceola, lowa. 








Please mention this paper when writing 


Four Pure Bred Shetland Ponies 


two stallions and two mares, 30 to 40 inches bigh; all 
blacks. Also buggy and harness. Will sell all 


together or singly. 
BERT FRY, Piainfield, Bremer Co., Ia. 








GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 











JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 








tad. : 





Oskaloosa, fowa 
IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD 


Address as above. 


BUY A JERSEY BULL 


or bull calf sired by Olga’s Prince. Two 
cows from this family have butter records of 1,000 lbs 
per year. Write for circular and prices. 

CHARLES HOW ELL, Rockford, lowa 

















HOLSTEINS. 





HOLSTEIN CALVES 


I have got ten choice, high colored bull calves, about one week 
old, sired by Wisconsin Bride Chief and out of heavy milking dams 


running from % to % 


f. o. b. cars here, $10 each. 


JAMES DORSEY, 


ure blood Holstein, which makes these 
calves practically full-bloods, but not registered. 
First parties sending drafts get them. 


Price, crated 


Gilberts, Kane Co., Ill. 








Beaver Valley Farm 
Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
lst prize at 1910 lowa State Fair, brother of Heroine 
Tet. His great grandsire was the sire of Colantha 4th 
Johanna, and bis great great grandsire the sire of 
Colantba 4th. 


Bulls for sale, among them prize 
winners in 1910 


Address Beaver Valley Farm, Gedar Falls, la. 


Last Fall and This Winter 


My Cows Have Dropped a 
Fine Lot of Bull Calves 


They please me. They will please you. Come and 
see them and select your next berd bull. 
CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Prop., Buffalo Center, Ia. 





Home Farm 
Herd of Holsteins 


Herd numbers 125 head. Forty head recently 
added. Animals of all ages and both sexes for sale. 
The record of this herd stands without an equa! in 
the show ring. Farm at Chapin station, 6 miles north 
of Hampton. Barns near both depots. 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, Ia: 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams? 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McKAW BROS., Buckingham, Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, See’ y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt 














| Please mention this paper when writing. 














